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Owing to the fact that the appearance of this Re- 
port would be greatly delayed if held sufficiently 
long to incorporate the minutes of the Annual Meet- 
ing, which will occur at Grand Rapids, Michigan, in 
connection with the sessions of the National Coun- 
cil, it has been decided to issue the major part of the 
edition at once. Copies of the Report, including the 


minutes of the Annual Meeting, as well as separate 


copies of the minutes themselves, may be had early 


in November by addressing the Publication Depart- 


ment. 


REPORT OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
TO THE ANNUAL MEETING 


OCTOBER 27, 1919 


History will record the year 1918 as one of the most eventful in the course of hu- 
man progress. Likewise the first quarter of 1919 will be put down as the time when 
a new world order began. Moreover, this period will be marked as that in which 
America came to the fore as one of the leading nations of the world. In the develop- 
ment of America home missions has furnished most important elements. As a part 
of the record of home missionary work the following pages are particularly significant 
in this new day. 


Necrology 


Following the custom of the past, let us sanctify our thought of the work of the 
day by tender memories of the workers of yesterday. Including two from the preced- 
ing year concerning whom reports did not reach us in time for the last report, fifteen 
of our faithful home missionary workers have answered the call to the Great Beyond. 
With a prayer of gratitude for their lives and labors and of sympathy for their be- 
reaved ones, we record their names as follows: 

Rey. Carl E. Carlson, Forestville, Connecticut; Rev. Vincenzo Solimene, Hart- 
ford, Connecticut; Rev. Robert M. Peacock, Vasselboro, Maine; Rev. Olaf Fogelin, 
Jemtland R. R., Maine; Rev. Richard B. Mills, Harpswell, Maine; Rev. John M. 
Kyle, D. D., Lowell, Massachusetts; Rev. Omar G. Mason, Remer, Minnesota; 
Rev. Hugh C. Garvin, D. D., Eldon, Missouri; Rev. William H. Willby, Kearney, 
Nebraska; Rev. Alick Cutler, Mott, North Dakota; Rev. James L. Walsh, Edgemont, 
South Dakota; Rev. Francis Parker, Hartland, Vermont; Rev. J. Lionel Hall, Pren- 
tice, Wisconsin; Rev. David Preikszas, Laurel, Montana; Rev. William F. Vogt, 
Hoff, Oregon. 


Summary of Results 


The results of the year as shown in statistics are tabulated in the next section 
This table also shows the comparison with the preceding year. On its surface this 
table is not o¢casion for encouragement; in fact, it would be possible to grow pessi- 
mistic over it. On second thought, however, everyone knows that just such results 
were to be anticipated, and it is in this mood that we should read these figures. The 
total number of churches, missions and preaching stations was 2,054, or 198 fewer than 
in the preceding year. The membership of these churches was 92,292, a loss of 9,073. 
The total accessions were 8,975, or 4,182 fewer than in 1917-18. The Sunday School 
enrollment was 122,671, a decrease of 17,526. There were but twenty-nine new 
churches organized instead of fifty-four. The partial explanation of these figures 
is found in the fact that the number of missionaries was but 1,502, or 194 fewer than 
formerly. With fewer missionaries at work there are, of course, fewer churches, and 
consequently, also, fewer additions and fewer members. 
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It is to be observed that the report for the entire denomination also shows a net 
loss in membership and in number of churches. Furthermore, other denominations 
are showing similar losses, or at the best very meager gains. 

The reason of this decrease in statistical showing is twofold, namely, the war and 
the epidemic of influenza. In addition to monopolizing public attention, war de- 
mands depleted the ministry and took from missionary service large numbers of most 
effective workers. It called into the ranks large numbers of our church members, 
including leaders, particularly in young people’s and Sunday School work. Of those 
who remained the majority were largely preoccupied much of the time with necessary 
seryices connected with the war and its consequences. Not a few of the smaller 
churches suspended services temporarily; others united with neighboring churches of 
other denominations for the time being; in still other cases, our foreign-speaking 
churches were forbidden to use the language in which alone services were profitable. 
Moreover, many have been financially straitened and have hesitated in assuming 
church membership obligations. Probably more significant, however, than war 
causes was, that beginning in New England, in September, the Spanish influenza 
swept across the country to the westward, removing not a few of our membership and 
also of our workers by death, and closing the services of churches and Sunday Schools 
for weeks and months at a time during one of the most important periods of the year 
for church work. Throughout this epidemic, however, our missionaries proved 
themselves indefatigable, indispensable workers for the relief of humanity. In 
view, therefore, of the fine services rendered both in war service and in human minis- 
tries, no one should rise up and say that the record shows a barren year for home mis- 
sions. Without doubt, no more effective work was ever done by our home missionary 
force than during 1918. 


Results of the Year as Compared with Those of the Preceding Year. 


1918-19 1917-18 Difference 
Number of churches, missions and preaching 


StALIONS SIE 4. ctl sleet. daauhree ble 1,973 2;252 
Number of additional Sunday Schools vir- 

tually preaching stations............... 81 

Total #3Hetts oe aa 2,054 198 less 

Total membership, aided churches, missions 

angepreaching stationsae ena tine aeeion 92,292 101,365 9,073 less 
Eotall accessions ens 3 secs nd: ARR EA 8,975 ea si7/ 4,182 less 
Additions on'confession Mo 2. 22 eee ee 5,609 8,385 2,776 less 
Total Sunday School enrollment............. 122,671 140,197 17,526 less 
New churches organized: 9502.4 <6 sind Jeoee.: 29 54 25 less 
iINuaber Oleniissionaries ts 5 scene eee 1,502 1,696 194 less 
Monts efeeryice’ Sh AIT) 7. ae SL $3,782.5 14,812 1,029.5 less 
Menmiecededieets 7. Haat. tte) 8. Sec ee 256 267 11 less 
Churches reaching self-support............... 59 48 11 more 
New cuuLeo Duildings.1) ces seer ee aan See 43 47 4 less 
Churches asking for renewal of aid........... 12 18 6 less 


ING WeDALSONASeS -Js.-<. ccisle se ee A We 18 1 less 
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Men serving’single fields... .....7 2 20) 00. 0. 859 964 105 less 
Men serving two or more fields.............. Siz 631 54 less 
Churches, missions and preaching stations 

among the foreign born................. 359 410 51 less 
English churches doing work among foreign 

Boravee seek. oe iere aeebeor es Dees 26 

Dota lero Sas es 385 


Foreign-Speaking Missions 
1918-1919 


Twenty-two languages besides English were used last year, as follows: 


SAP IMCMI ATI overt, tli csteeds oo. Re 19 
Picci WIS. AS Maul le. ¢ VARNES if 
Bnhemicn week fsurelt...nise Fare 2h 9 
Helgaiianweryek 242). as/seas ieee ot 1 
Re IT ESE Nein tote. Fotis laa Selsvetee 1 
CULE SRG, os ela Ane SR 1 
Dane-Norwégian <.\.)2 562s os 8! 26 
“CNTISUTE 2S he eae oe OR 57 
Pacesetter et says es ie GRR «he 9 
retainer. et Uae Sek swiss SSE ole 87 
Crcekptat. -b pisces 2 Sect seas Ee hc 8 
PIMCICUIA er Fees hehe o> SIGE eee ee 2 


Ptalianae areca cata teeee a. 21 
Polish gary. acho treats HAS ER AS 2 
POKLUSHESE wet}. sreteie Blais tad xiciale 3 
Slowakes. Rasen BAR ae 8 
Spanish mass Aten. eae sete 14 
Swede-Bisin' tae sehsue sie oinohsteisos eu 1 
Swedemryaiss: gas deh cheidotesiics San 83 
Sy planemnsrs ach thao Sait ees 1 
Murkish-Armenianccrssn:. Gis senate 1 
iWrelshipasaets <iccebee tone hac me cakes 4 

Motley.’ watts sachs 359 


Divided by states the immigrant stations were as follows: 


OAITOLMIAVINOLUN «ccc cs esses 3 6 
PIL ORIMAM SOIL sens eeie ioe ooerons jar 5 
POIGE ACO Raa eae cee Soleus let Wale 18 
BONTECLICULC Ts eve es oe ccrke oe ere. 32 
GIG AMPen ARs Sh eve ce nae cei el chorclene 1 
Ih FETAL) acon aS es ei oar eae 9 
WSTIOISH eres es ee ore) oer siSiakewia see amo 13 
URGENT ioe SQA ARR See eo eee 1 
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The Treasury. 


Coming to a study of the Treasurer’s statement, found on other pages, we have 
the reverse of the situation in connection with the results of the year. That is, on 
the surface the figures show very material gain, while as a matter of fact the depre- 
ciation of the value of the dollar makes the larger amount shown for the year of lesser 
actual value than the smaller amounts of preceding years. There are, however, real 
occasions for encouragement in discovering that the year showed a very substantial 
increase in financial resources both as regards permanent funds and moneys for 
current uses. The total receipts forthe year 1918-19, for current uses, total $695,365, 
which is $34,601 more than the preceding year, and the largest in the history of the 
Society with the exception of the years '92-'93 and ’95-'96, in the former of which 
$239,000 was credited as received from legacies, and in the latter of which $233,500 
was credited from that source, whereas under our present policy we limit the amount 
to be used from legacies to $120,000, any balance in years of extraordinary legacy 
receipts being credited to the Equalization Fund as a protection against lean years 
in legacy receipts, which are sure to come. It is fair, therefore, to report that the 
receipts of the Society for current uses were considerably in excess of any previous 
year. The gifts from the living in regular contributions, through the State and 
National Societies, amounted to $376,900, which is a gain of $18,186 over the pre- 
ceding year. Receipts from legacies and matured conditional giftsamounted to $186,- 
160 as compared with $93,508 the preceding year, or a gain of $92,652. Legacy 
receipts credited to the increase of permanent funds amounted to $187,357 as com- 
pared with $64,456 the preceding year, or a gain of $122,901. The legacy receipts 
(exclusive of interest) creditable to both current account and funds amounted to 
$373,517, or $215,553 in excess of the preceding year and by far the largest legacy 
receipts of any year in the history of the Society. These legacy receipts, taken with 
the income of accumulating funds, have raised our investment fund from a total of 
$1,144,655 in 1918 to $1,360,740 in 1919, or an increase of $216,085. Of these funds 
$339,407 produces income on which annuities are paid to beneficiaries during their 
lifetime. $241,321 by the conditions of the donors produces income which must be 
added to the principal for the time being, leaving $646,595 as the permanent income- 
producing fund of the Society, which last item showsan increase for the year of $101,- 
768. The legacy receipts of the year also made it possible to increase the Legacy 
Equalization Fund to $133,416.22. This Fund is now adequate to give a sense of 
security against the hazards of low legacy receipts. It is the policy of the Executive 
Committee to make available for current uses one-third of the amount in excess of 
$100,000 at the beginning of any fiscal year. 

Turning to the qualifications that ought to bé made, it is to be observed that the 
total receipts available for current expenditures of national, and state home mis- 
sionary organizations in 1913-14, was $627,713, as against $665,887 in 1918-19, ora 
gain of $38,174, which represents an addition of six per cent with which to meet the 
increased cost of living and working, which amounts more nearly to fifty per cent; 
consequently, while we rejoice in the nominal increase in receipts and in funds, we 
realize the urgency for much larger increases if the Society is to meet the strategic 
demands of the day. 

Per Capita Gifts. 

The average gift for home missions for the year from each member of Congre- 

gational churches was 50 cents, as compared with 48 cents last year. 
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The following table shows the average gift per member by states: 
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The Constituent States. 


Reference to reviews of the field will reveal the fact that the several Constituent 
States are carrying their work forward steadily and that the general observations with 
reference to the work as a whole, given above, apply for the most part to each of 
these organizations. 

It is a pleasure to repeat the observation that the National Society is working 
harmoniously with every one of these organizations. During the year there have been 
no substantial changes in the working agreement between the national and state 
offices. In Vermont and New Hampshire there have been slight changes in percent- 
ages due to modification in the total benevolent schedules of the states, and so ad- 
justed as to make practically no difference in the amount of money received for na- 
tional work from these states. 


Administration. 

The Congregational Home Missionary Society is administered by a Board of 
thirty-six Directors, who also serve as the Directors of The Congregational Church 
Building Society and The Congregational Sunday School Extension Society. This 
Board of Directors elects a common General Secretary and a common Treasurer. 
The business of the three Societies is transacted ad interim by a common Execu- 
tive Committee. This arrangement has worked smoothly throughout the year, 
with not a few incidental advantages due to intimacy of knowledge of the work of 
all three Societies when transacting the business of any one of them. 
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The general oversight of the work of the Societies has been exercised by the Gen- 
eral Secretary, Rev. Charles Emerson Burton, D.D. 

The immediate supervision of the work on the field through the Superintendents 
of the various districts, states and departments has been in charge of Rev. Frank 
Lincoln Moore, whose experience as a pastor and as a state Superintendent of home 
missions has made him particularly welcome asan adviser and guide of our field force. 

Rev. William Spencer Beard has continued the editorial work in connection with 
the numerous publications of the Society. During the early portion of the year he 
served as office manager, and since the January meeting of the Board of Directors has 
been known as Secretary of Promotion, being at the same time relieved of the re- 
sponsibility of office management in order that he might give more of his attention to 
presenting the work of the Society before the churches. 

Miss Miriam L. Woodberry has continued her valuable work as Secretary of the 
Woman’s Department. This Department is steadily growing in influence. It is 
to be noted that the work of the Woman’s Unions and Associations is becoming 
more efficient all over the country, helped forward also by the increasing efficiency 
of the Woman’s Home Missionary Federation, in which these Unions function co- 
operatively. 

Mr. Charles H. Baker has had general oversight of the financial affairs of the 
three Societies, serving as Treasurer of each of them and guiding the deliberations of 
the Finance Committee in handling the funds and making the investments of the 
Society. 

During the year Assistant Treasurer Ernest Adams resigned, and his place was 
filled by the selection of Mr. Frank F. Moore as Cashier, who also relieved Secre- 
tary Beard of the work of office administration. 


Superintendence. 


But few changes have been made in the force of Superintendents during the year. 
In Wisconsin, a Constituent State, Rev. L. H. Keller, D.D. resigned the superin- 
tendency and his place has been filled by the election of Rev. L. Curtis Talmage, 
formerly pastor at Terre Haute, Indiana, and Superintendent for that state. Another 
Constituent State, Missouri, has secured a new Superintendent in the person of Rev. 
A. R. Atwood, succeeding Dr. O. B. O’Brien, who had been serving the state as Acting 
Superintendent. Rev. George R. Merrill, D.D. was secured to act as Superintendent 
in the Southeast on the conclusion of the services of Rev. W. H. Hopkins on July 
1st, 1918. 

The first full year of the work of the Director of City Work, Rev. Luman H. Royce, 
has proved the wisdom of the establishing of that office, as is evidenced by the brief 
statement of that work in the Review of the Field. 


Publicity. 


The outstanding feature in the publicity work of the year was cooperation with 
the National Societies in the Every Member Drive, under which all churches were 
stimulated to take an Every Member Canvass on the second Sunday in December. 
The influenza epidemic interfered quite seriously with this campaign. Nevertheless, 
a large proportion of the churches took part in it either on that date or sometime not 
far from it. Thoroughgoing preparation for this Canvass was made by way of con- 
ferences and the distribution of comprehensive pieces of literature. 
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In addition to this special effort, the usual means of keeping the work of the 
Society before the churches have been employed, namely, the public address in 
churches, associations, conferences and other meetings; the printed page, including 
leaflets, magazines and articles in periodicals; correspondence both personal and 
circular; the furnishing of stereopticon lectures, in which department more thorough- 
going work has been done than in the past, and by personal interview. 


The Midwinter Meeting. 


The Midwinter Meeting which has been held by the Home Missionary Society 
since 1906 has been growing in importance in recent years. With the realignment of 
the Societies came the necessity of combining the interests of the Home Missionary, 
Church Building and Sunday School Extension Societies. Around these have gathered 
conferences of the other Societies of the denomination, anda general conference, usual- 
ly under the direction of the Commission on Missions of the National Council. This 
year a Superintendent from every state in the Union except Washington was in 
attendance. These, with the members of the Board of Directors, the Executive 
Committee and the national Secretaries made the occasion one of great importance 
to the Society. Immediately following the meeting of the Societies a general meet- 
ing was held in which the common denominational interests were forwarded. This 
year the subject of all-the-year-round evangelism came to the fore. Thought was 
centered upon it and plans were made for aggressive work in leading the churches 
to most effective methods and efforts. ' 

In connection with this conference the annual business meeting of the Board of 
Directors was held, where business was transacted which has to do with the general 
policies of the Society. This meeting elected the Executive Committee and en- 
trusted to it the details of the business of the Society for the coming year. 


Co-operation. 


The Home Missionary Society has worked during the year in happy co-operation 
with the several agencies of the denomination. These have included the offices of 
the National Council, of the several benevolent societies, the Woman’s Home Mis- 
sionary Federation and its constituent bodies, the State Unions and the National 
Service Commission, to which was committed by the National Council the work of 
expressing the interests of the Congregational Church in war work of various kinds. 

Interdenominationally the Society has been intimately related to the other home 
missionary boards of the United States, particularly through the Home Missions 
Council. As illustrative of the movements through this Council, attention is called 
to the organization of the associated evangelical churches of Alaska, under which 
the several denominations now at work in the great territory agree to co-operate 
through a central committee which shall make recommendations to the several boards 
and give general direction to the work of the evangelical churches in that far-off region. 

Most far-reaching in its possibilities is the Interchurch World Movement, under 
which it is proposed to unite the various evangelical denominations of the United 
States and Canada in a comprehensive survey of the missionary needs of the entire 
world, an intensive educational program in which those needs shall be presented to 
the churches and a united appeal for funds with which to carry on the total work. 
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The Board of Directors voted its approval of this plan subject to the corroboration 


of the Commission on Missions. 

This report is presented by your Board of Directors with a sense of deep gratitude 
at having had part in so significant a work, and in the faith that the leavening of 
America with the Gospel means the redemption of the world. 


REVIEW OF THE FIELD 


In spite of war and pestilence, the reports of the last year are unusually encour- 
aging. The large number of home missionaries who entered war work of various 
kinds left vacancies hard to fill. Twelve per cent of the entire force in Montana, 
and twenty-five per cent in Oregon, entered some form of war service. This reveals 
._ the tremendous load the state Superintendents and general workers have been com- 
pelled to carry. The influenza also took its heavy toll. While comparatively few 
of our ministers succumbed to the disease, many leading laymen were carried away. 
Nome, in far-away Alaska, suffered most severely. 

CHURCH FEDERATION is in the air. Especially noteworthy reports come 
from California, lowa, Kansas, Maine, Massachusetts, Oklahoma, Utah, Vermont. 
“Not one overchurched community in Vermont” is the slogan under which twenty- 
seven federations have been wrought out. Considering the varied character of our 
work, there is comparatively little overlapping. It is entirely safe to say that in the 
large majority of the fields in which both the National and State Societies are now 
working we have the entire responsibility. Through exchange of fields, serious 
cases of overlapping have been solved during the past year in many parts of the land. 

COMMUNITY CHURCHES are increasing in number, this term being applied 
to that type of church which organizes its life by careful study of local needs, “‘soft 
pedaling’’ denominational differences. The number of community houses now in 
process of erection is most encouraging. 

The EVERY MEMBER CANVASS, where not hindered by the ‘“‘flu,’’ was 
especially successful. Splendid reports have been received from Indiana, New York, 
Ohio. Salary increases are reported from practically all parts of the field. Finan- 
cially, our churches have prospered. Increases affecting not only home expenses, 
but gifts to missions as well, appear in the reports for Michigan, Maine, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, South Dakota, Minnesota. 

The CAMPAIGN OF EVANGELISM has occupied much of the thought and 
time of state Superintendents and general workers. Numerous conferences and re- 
treats have been held and the movement promoted in all parts of the fie!d. 

The need of an adequately TRAINED LEADERSHIP becomes increasingly 
acute, not only in English but foreign-speaking churches as well. Hence the necessi- 
ty for turning our attention to that part of the Tercentenary program which empha- 
sizes enlistment for service. 

A campaign to secure AUTOMOBILES FOR HOME MISSIONARIES has 
been successfully prosecuted. Twenty-two machines are now in action which have 
been donated by individuals and churches for the work under the national Home 
Missionary Society. They are in use in widely scattered localities, greatly increasing 
the efficiency of the home missionary. 

AMERICANIZATION has a large place in our work. Saysa Norwegian pastor, 
“To Congregationalize is to Americanize.’’ The spirit and ideals of the church 
of the Pilgrims are the basic ideals of the nation. 

An examination of the following pages will reveal how vitally our home mis- 
sionary agencies, both state and national, are touching American frontiers, carrying 
the life and help of the Gospel to all parts of our land. 
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ALASKA. 


The population of Alaska is said to have dropped from 50,000 to 18,000 or less. 
This is accounted for by the drain of labor through the offers of high wages in war 
industries. Resources are in no way diminished and the fishing industry is being 
increased at many points. 

The centers where our churches are located have been reduced in population from 
10,000 to 4,000. This means a decrease in support, while prices are on the increase. 
In order to do effective work we must face the question of larger salaries to our mis- 
sionary workers. The minimum should be $1,500 and a house. 

Douglas, where we have our best church property, will have to receive a larger 
percentage of help than any other point. People have moved away in such numbers 
that the school population has been reduced from 400 to 140. Four tunnels of the 
Treadwell Mine, which reached out to the sea, have caved in, and at present but one 
tunnel is working. 

Valdez has probably been as fortunate as any of the centers where we have 
work. The people there have been paying one-half of the pastor’s salary. The 
church membership averages $50 per year per member on salary account. 

Anchorage has dropped from 6,000 to 1,200, and there seems to be considerable 
question as to whether or not it will ever again be an important point. 

Nome has been terribly hit by the exodus and the influenza. Its white popula- 
tion is now estimated at 400, the smallest since the discovery of gold in this northern 
territory. The work is practically a community work, with affiliated members from 
all churches. An Episcopal family is one of the strongest supporters of the work both 
in regard to service and finance. The Methodist two-year supply begins this fall. 


CALIFORNIA (NORTHERN). 


The outstanding feature of our efforts the past year is one that is common all over 
the country—‘“‘the handicap of work under war conditions.’’ This has manifested 
itself mainly in the shortage of men. With 111 churches, of which number four are 
federated and some are yoked, 105 pastors were needed. Twenty-one of our men 
were permanently engaged in war work, six others have given us part time, and one, 
a man of seventy, has been compelled to take charge of his son’s ranch during the 
latter’s absence with the colors. Keeping the churches running under such condi- 
tions has been very difficult. 


New Churches. 


The necessities of the case have been such that even in these times two new 
churches have been built, two have been organized, and a third, organized several 
years since, has come into our fellowship. 


Italian and Spanish Work. 


The most outstanding work under the care of the Conference has been with our 
foreign-speaking people. The work centering in San Francisco, led by Rev. A. B. 
Apra, for the Italians and Spanish, is most noteworthy. Mr. Apra is of French 
parentage, educated as an opera singer, who was converted and worked both in this 
country and South America in connection with other denominations. He began 
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to labor at the Green Street Mission in the days when it was under the care of both the 
Congregational and Presbyterian Boards. In addition to his native tongue, he speaks. 
Italian, Spanish and Portuguese. This work has grown vigorously in spite of the 
war, and has reached out ina surprising manner. The Italian church has developed 
a Spanish mission as a by-product and it has become as large as the parent organiza- 
tion. Members of both these churches have taken up work in territory contiguous 
to San Francisco and have interested their fellow countrymen in the mother church. 
Invitations have come from fifty miles north and 100 miles south for Mr. Apra to 
hold services and conduct Sunday Schools. He has responded so far as he has been 
able. For example, a Sunday School and preaching service was established at Red- 
wood City, twenty-three miles south of San Francisco. The attendance has run from 
twenty to over 100. For some months the meetings were held in the saloon roomr 
of an old brewery, perhaps the dirtiest and most unwholesome place in which the 
people could gather. They are now assembling in the basement of a dwelling house, 
but even this is less attractive than the churches in their own land. They certainly 
do not come to our Protestant services because of the attractive surroundings. 

Similar work is being done at San Leandro, across the bay, and there are at least 
three other places where it could be established if only workers could be found. 
The high cost of living and the corresponding high wages have so far made it impossi- 
ble to secure additional helpers for this task. Temporary assistance to allow Mrs. 
Apra to devote all her time to this service has been obtained, which relieves the 
situation somewhat. 


Other Foreign Work. 


Increasing effort is needed among our German-Russian people. One additional 
man has been employed in this field during the year. A similar need prevails among 
our Armenian people. 

A young Greek, who had worked his way through the State University and the 
Pacific School of Religion, was graduated and ordained last May. His heart is. 
entirely with his people around San Francisco Bay. Here there are 10,000 Greeks, 
mostly young men without homes. They work in candy kitchens, hotels, as boot- 
blacks and day laborers. They are practically unchurched. Rev. A. Angelou, 
the young minister just mentioned, has formed an association among them for mutual 
improvement, and he hopes that eventually they may be organized into a church. 
After mature deliberation on the part of the Conference trustees, it was decided to. 
encourage this work and to appropriate fifty dollars a month to Mr. Angelou for the 


present. 


English Work. 


On the whole, the condition of our English-speaking churches was never better. 
Benevolences are on the gain in spite of the demands of wartimes and the increased 
home budgets. The closing of our churches because of the epidemic prevented the 
carrying out of the Every Member Drive as it was planned, but, notwithstanding, 
very material good was brought about by the attempt. opt 

Federation is in the air. We must plan to cause this movement to materialize 
and thus gain a victory out of the present conditions and for the Kingdom of God, or 
it will react to the loss of all denominations as well as to the church at large. 
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CALIFORNIA (SOUTHERN). 


The Southern California Congregational Conference includes 113 churches 
and about 18,000 members. Its bounds extend from Paso Robles on the north, with 
its hot springs, almond groves and Paderewski homestead, to Calexico in the Imperial 
Valley, with its cotton, cantaloupes and alfalfa, a distance of 450 miles as the Southern 
Pacific flies; and from Los Angeles, largest city on the Coast, with its flood of immigrants 
form the East, through the orange groves to the Mojave Desert, even as far as the 
Colorado River, 300 miles eastward, as the Santa Fé follows the old trail. This vast 
territory includes rivers, oil and gas wells, farms and orchards, mountains 11,000 
feet high, Imperial Valley below the sea level, a seacoast of 300 miles and deserts 
that blossom as the rose. ; 

Hither have come the descendants of the Pilgrims and the Puritans, lured by the 
prospects of economic success, the reports and experience of an unsurpassed climate, 
which has too often been commercialized, and the desire for the freedom of life and 
thought in the old yet ever new Golden West. Few adult Congregationalists were 
born in California and not many were to the manner born. Of 250 Congregation- 
alists representing the Church Extension Society of Los Angeles at its semi-annual 
meeting, only eight were born in California; of the evening audience in Highland 
church in the citrus belt, only one; and of the Woman’s Missionary Society of Long 
Beach, not one. The California churches gather the fruits of the Eastern planting, 
the harvests of the Middle West sowing, and as the years go by will increasingly 
return these gifts of money and men. 

Financially, the past year has been encouraging in spite of numberless appeals 
from all sides, showing $53,917.55 received on the total apportionment, with $8,685.70 
for the Congregational Church Extension Society of Los Angeles. All but one of the 
Societies have shared about equally in the increase, because every effort is made by 
the Directors and Conference office to bring up the gifts of the churches for all of the 
seven Societies in pursuance of the apportionment plan. To this end quarterly state- 
ments are sent to the churches, calling their attention to the apportionment and 
receipts, with individualization of commendation, encouragement or otherwise. 


We have democratized the apportionment plan by requesting each local church 
to adopt a budget for local expenses, suggesting a standard of ten cents a week per 
capita, instead of imposing an amount fixed by a committee on benevolences with 
fallible judgment and insufficient knowledge of the character and ability of the 
churches. The churches have welcomed this suggestion. Most of them have adopt- 
ed their apportionments, several have gone beyond the standard in order to counter- 
balance those which fall below it, while some still prefer a definite assignment of benev- 
olences, and a few are indifferent and unresponsive to any plan or suggestion. 


The efficiency of the Conference organization is enhanced by the centralization of 
responsibility for the co-operating churches in the Directors, who represent all of the 
local associations and the two Woman's Boards and the Conference office. The Direc- 
tors meet monthly to consider carefully matters relating to home missions, Sunday 
School extension, ministerial relief, religious education and to approve applications 
for aid to the Building Society and the American Missionary Association. They seek 
in every way to correlate the missionary endeavors, home and foreign, of the churches, 
to the end that they may establish the Kingdom of God throughout the whole wide 
world. 
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Much has been done through the organization of the denominational Superin- 
tendents, who have met monthly with but one omission for over two years, repre- 
senting a dozen denominations pledged to avoid overlapping, overlooking, duplica- 
tion and waste. Not only have fine principles been adopted and high ideals express- 
ed, but these have become operative. Several communities have already been saved 
from denominational rivalries, and both men and money have been conserved by 
the establishing of one church with denominational affiliation and the withdrawal 
of other denominations in communities overchurched, 

As an example of a recent case of this kind, a religious canvass was made at Seeley 
in the wonderfully productive Imperial Valley, where two rival organizations, a Metho- 
dist and a ‘“‘Union’’ church divided the field. The canvassers, representing four 
denominations, called on every family, seeking answers to these questions: (1) 
Your present denominational affiliation; (2) your first choice as to denomination for 
a community church; (3) your second choice; (4) how much will you give for its sup- 
port? While only six of the fifty-three families canvassed were Congregationalists, 
eighteen preferred the Congregational church to serve the community, ten voted for 
it for second choice and nearly $800 was pledged by the people without knowing what 
denomination would establish the work. The denominational Superintendents 
voted, therefore, unanimously to request the Congregational Conference to give 
supervision to the religious work and church life of Seeley, and our Directors have 
assented. This responsibility requires of us both money and the man, but it is the 
sensible way to carry on church activities. 

Many and great as are the problems of our work, we have a loyal constituency 
and the spirit of hearty co-operation on the part of pastorsand churches. We realize 
the truth of the Wise Man’s remarks: ‘“‘Except the Lord build the house, they labor 
in vain that build it; except the Lord keep the city, the watchman waketh but in 
vain.”” We have the assurance of the guiding hand and the strong arm of the Lord. 
As Christian citizens we pledge ourselves anew to Christ and His church, and enroll 
ourselves afresh in the two armies and under two flags—the banner of the Cross and. 
the red, white and blue. 


DANO-NORWEGIAN DEPARTMENT. 


Eleven churches and six missions under the care of the Dano-Norwegian De- 
partment are receiving missionary aid. Twenty-one additions to membership are 
reported by these churches. The influenza epidemic interrupted the work, but few 
deaths have been reported, due, according to the physicians, to the Scandinavian 
regard for sanitation and healthful conditions of living. 

Interest in Americanization has always been deep among these people, as they are: 
naturally democratic in spirit and believe in American ideals and in a government of 
law and order by and for the people. They are in hearty accord with the present 
movement to Americanize all foreign-speaking peoples. There has been little need 
of English-language classes in our churches. The people have always been eager to. 
learn English, and usually study the textbook, ‘‘Hundre Timer i Engelsk’ (Hundred 
Hours in English) before coming to this country. The children in the homes of 
our Danish and Norwegian friends are very strong factors in Americanizing their 
parents and friends. One of our Norwegian pastors maintains that to Congregation-. 
alize is to Americanize, because the Congregational spirit and ideals are closely asso. 
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ciated with the underlying ideals of the Nation, and to know these is to be prepared 
for true citizenship. 


Special Mention of Aided Churches. 


Clintonville, Wisconsin, has had an influx of new people on account of new in- 
dustries, and the church has consequently enjoyed a wider opportunity for service. 
Maple Valley, in the same state, reports the consecration of a fine young man for 
medical missions on the foreign field. Winona, Minnesota, reports increased success 
since adopting English for Sunday evening services and for the meetings of the Ladies’ 
Society. Strangers have been interested and the church is ministering to a much 
larger circle of people throughout the community. A series of revival meetings in 
English was very successful. 

An opportunity for new work awaits a good leader at Dawson, Minnesota. About 
a year ago a church building was dedicated and the organization has applied for mem- 
bership in the Minnesota Valley Association. About eighty per cent of the people are 
Norwegians, and yet preaching here must be maintained in English as well as in 
Norwegian. The giving up of the Dano-Norwegian Institute of Chicago Theological 
Seminary allowed the churches an opportunity to establish a theological department 
in the Norwegian Academy at Minneapolis and to send their young men there. 
This school can hardly give an adequate training to equip men for the present needs 
of our Norwegian churches, but the people seem to be satisfied and they are giving 
hearty support to the school, in which they take great pride and fully care for by 
annual contributions. Union Theological Seminary is hoping that some of the grad- 
uates of this school will take post-graduate courses in Chicago. 

The Norwegian weekly, ‘‘Evangelisten,’’ has had a hard time to maintain its 
existence in these war days, but it has been kept in circulation by heroic work on the 
part of the editor and has continued its ministry of giving form and expression to the 
fellowship of the Norwegian Congregational as well as the independent free churches. 


FINNISH DEPARTMENT. 


The year 1918 was the most favorable in the history of this department, but we 
are not entirely satisfied with results and realize that there is still much to be accom- 
plished. 


Minnesota. 


The work in Duluth has risen to a dignified place among our people. They look 
upon our mission as the finest piece of religious work that was ever achieved in that 
place in so short a time. Certain peculiarities in the local situation, however, have 
not permitted a permanent organization as yet, although we have in anticipation a 
church of from thirty to forty members, a Sunday School of thirty children and a 
splendid young people’s society. 


Oregon and Washington. 


Our work in the cities of Portland and Seattle has been seriously affected by the 
influenza epidemic. Meeting places were closed, some of them for three months. 
In Aberdeen, Washington, a missionary who had been working for the Methodists 
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came to us on trial and has been serving our people with excellent results. In Lin- 
coln Creek, Washington, a new church is being erected. Last August the Superin- 
tendent was requested to lay the cornerstone and the new building will be ready for 
dedication when he makes his next visit to the place in the summer of 1919. The 
new vestry of our church at Astoria, Oregon, was completed in May, anda parsonage 
has been put up on a vacant lot beside the church. The pastor moved into his new 
home just before Christmas. 


Idaho. 


A new church has been completed at Long Valley. The Superintendent was 
invited to consult with the people regarding the future of the work. Farmers came 
to the meeting from points thirty miles away. It was promised that they should 
have a woman missionary for the summer months of 1919. 


In Other States. 


Finnish work has been started in San Francisco, Berkeley and Eureka, California, 
and Rev. S. Nevala, recently of Portland, Oregon, has been called to the new field. 

Last July we purchased a splendid printing plant in Astoria, Oregon, for which we 
paid $10,000. Our semi-weekly paper, Astorian Sanamat, is now published there. 
The plant has been incorporated under the name of The Finnish Congregational 
Printing Company. 

During the last year our work in New Jersey has not required any aid from the 
Home Missionary Society. 

Our Finnish church in Brooklyn, New York, has become self-supporting during 
the year. 


GERMAN DEPARTMENT. 


When the conditions under which this Department has been obliged to carry 
on its work for the past two or three years are considered, it would seem that being 
able to hold our own may be counted a great success. Asa matter of fact, the names 
of six of our churches will no longer be found on our rolls, two having sold out to 
other organizations, and in other instances the automobile has made it possible to 
attend and strengthen sister churches. Three new churches and one mission have 
been organized. It is a matter for rejoicing that fifteen German churches have 
come to self-support, thus relieving the Society of aiding these fields. 

The Campaign of Evangelism has found ready response in many places. Blue 
Grass Parish, North Dakota, with 107 members, reports 100 conversions; Scottsbluff, 
Nebraska, with 135 members, dismissed forty-two to sister churches and still in- 
creased its membership to 176, while a little church in Chicago reports fifty as having 
turned to the Lord. But there are thirty-two churches with no shepherd, and how 
this must affect the church-going habits of young people will be very apparent. 

The loss of ten ministers, who have retired, died or entered our American work, 
is only partly made up by the enlisting under our banner of two instructors from Red- 
field, two graduates of the same school, and by securing one or two men from other 
churches. But we need many more ministers for our own work and that in Canada, 
as well as for the fields soon to open in Russia, and the only certain way to get them is 
to raise them up in our own churches. If our farmer churches have not the vision 
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of fields white unto the harvest, we must help them to see. If they do not feel the 
importance of an adequate training for the ministry, we must emphasize it by pro- 
viding a fully equipped institution for the training of their young men, and either 
supplement or provide the cost where their own resources fail. 

When the writer made his maiden address as Superintendent at Saratoga in 1888, 
he asked for $2,400, and received the sum of $2,600 to pay off the debt on the little 
school at Crete, Nebraska. He regrets that he failed to see that a hundred dollars 
was needed for every one that was asked if we were to have one well-equipped and 
endowed institution to truly represent the great college-building church of America. 
When will it be possible to provide at least one institution for our foreign work, and 
have an adequate student-sustentation fund to help where poor people are yielding 
one of the bread-winners of the family to the church? The Catholic church does it, 
and the Lutheran, Presbyterian, Baptist and Methodist denominations do not mean 
to let any well-gifted man fail of the ministry for the want of needed help. 

It may be good politics to keep the door to Russia open to American capital and 
machinery, but it will prove better statesmanship and foresight to keep it open for 
the admission of the means to build sane Christian character. No church is better 
fitted to correct false ideas of liberty and Bolshevism, and to gain a solid influence in 
that country than the one that has no hobbies and has practiced and inbred liberty 
and self-government for 300 years. Shall we lay hold of our opportunity? 

The Department asks for $18,500 tocare for seventy-six churches by commis- 
sioning forty-five ministers and two General Missionaries. The total membership 
of these churches is 4,571 souls, of whom 568 joined by confession and 158 by letter 
during the last year, making a gain of 726 in twelve months, nearly fifteen per cent 
of the entire membership. 


IDAHO (SOUTHERN). 


Our established churches in Southern Idaho have done excellent work during 
the past twelve months. Boise, Pocatello, Mountain Home and Weiser all report 
a most satisfactory year. All the missionary churches have, of course, suffered from 
the strain of war. There has beena loss of pastors; loss of population, which in some 
cases has left the church crippled and unable to keep up its share of the financial 
support; and loss of leading workers through removal to shipbuilding centers. 

These difficulties, together with the seeming impossibility of obtaining pastors. 
for these isolated fields at the salaries provided, will probably be removed when there 
is a return to normal conditions. The very utmost has been done to maintain 
church services in the vacant fields with some degree of regularity, and every effort 
has been made to find pastors. It is evident, however, that for some time to come 
the Home Missionary Society will be obliged to appropriate larger sums toward 
pastors’ salaries. 

Special mention should be made of the work of Rev. J. E. Ingham, who is an un- 
tiring laborer among the Sunday Schools and churches of Southern Idaho, continual- 
ly visiting the outlying and isolated communities, some of which are many miles. 
from the railroad. 


ILLINOIS. 


Illinois, like other states, has suffered under unusual handicaps during the past 
year. The work, in addition to the difficulties incident to war times, is slowly 
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reaping the results of ancient and deserted policies that entail embarrassment, re- 
trenchment and loss of churches. At last, however, sufficient courage has been 
mustered actually to allow unproductive and unpromising fields to perish, care being 
taken, as far as possible, to see that there is no failure in the warmest sympathy and 
wisest possible attitude in every case, even where dissolution has been allowed to 
take its full course. Reports for a year or two to come will be subject to influence 
from conditions of this kind that have been long a source of anxiety in Illinois. 

There has also been a loss in pastoral leadership incident to the enthusiasm of our 
younger men for the national cause. It seems, too, that Illinois has furnished her 
full quota of Y.M.C.A. secretaries from among the best pastors in the state. 

That inescapable enemy to life and work—the influenza—affected the work in 
this state as seriously as elsewhere. Some churches were closed for months at a 
stretch, because of the fear of spreading the deadly contagion. In fact, in some places 
the work was paralyzed for a large part of the year. 

This is only the dark side of the picture, though, and there are bright sides. Con- 
ditions are improving very rapidly. The reasons for the widespread report that 
one-third of the churches of Illinois are without pastors are being removed. The 
report has probably never been true on any fair, just basis of consideration of the 
conditions, but there has been a distressing situation, due to the number of churches 
that either would not or could not secure pastors as promptly as was desirable. 
Applications are now being received from men of other denominations and Congre- 
gational ministers are returning rapidly from the front. Almost every week sees 
an improvement, and some of the missionary fields are showing marked advancement. 

Danville, First, has taken on new life and hope under the vigorous leader- 
ship of Rev. Sheldon A. Harris. Mr. Harris has introduced new policies that are 
bringing immediate results and inspiring great confidence. The old First Church 
is being made more distinctly a leader and servant to the whole of South Danville. 

Plymouth, East St. Louis, is improving in its spirit and activity. Pastor Corwin 
reports evangelistic zeal on the part of the people and a disposition to extend the 
ministry of the church more widely than ever. 

Radical changes are under contemplation for Pana, where a new policy may be 
adopted in the immediate future. 

Westville has greatly improved its building and is looking forward to the new 
year’s work with renewed spirit. 

Merridian Parish has secured a new pastor in the Rev. Thomas L. Brown, a man 
who has had wide experience in missionary work in North Dakota, and will, it is ex- 
pected, fulfill admirably the needs of this important field. 

The University Church at Champaign has a new pastor, and plans are under con- 
sideration for the new building in the new location. It is expected that this church 
will render more service than ever before, especially to the student body of the 
University. 

Incidentally, we might note that the office force of the Conference has been re- 
organized, with the determination to release the Superintendent for a larger activity 
on the field. Evangelist Spooner also is devoting his energies, for a time, to the reor- 
ganization of depleted and discouraged churches and to the securing of new pastors. 

The Every Member Drive, while it was seriously interfered with by the ravages 
of the “flu,” was a most encouraging success, and stimulates the hope that next time 


we shall go “‘over the top.” 
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Our Evangelistic program is in full swing, with an enthusiastic support on the 
part of the pastors and Association groups, and claims a large place on our state 
program. Altogether, Illinois is emerging from the slough of despond, and is looking 
forward with real enthusiasm to better things for tomorrow. 


INDIANA. 


The year 1918 was one of marked advance in the strengthening of the work in 
this state. At the present time there are thirty-six Congregational churches in In- 
diana, ten aided churches, one which came to self-support during the year, while 
those asking less aid than in the last twelve months number eight. 

For three successive years the work of The Congregational Home Missionary 
Society has been carried on with a steadily decreasing amount of money spent upon 
the aided churches, and at the same time the life of all the churches has steadily 
developed in every department. This is a cause for great rejoicing among the state 
workers. 

The next issue of the Year-Book will show that the churches are rapidly coming 
to engage themselves to make more generous gifts to all the benevolent Societies, 
with special emphasis upon the needs of the Home Missionary Society. In our 
thoughts a gain in gifts to this Society is the same as a saving in the operating ex- 
penses of the work in the state. 

The year’s campaign of education and inspiration along the lines of the Every 
Member Canvass was most heartening. In spite of the severe handicap imposed by 
the epidemic, the churches put over the program as outlined by the National Council. 
Thirty churches were expected to enter the campaign. Twenty made reports. With 
but one exception they made splendid showings and are henceforth entirly committed 
to that method of raising the local and benevolent funds. Gains were made in every 
department, local budgets were oversubscribed in some cases, and missionary funds 
were given a real uplift such as Indiana has not had in many a long year. It is to 
this campaign that the church at Dunkirk, of which Rev. James G. Fisher is pastor, 
owes its ability to come to self-support, and that six full months before the expiration 
of its commission. 

There has been a general advance throughout the entire field, and in attaining 
this result the Superintendent gratefully acknowledges the hearty co-operation which 
has been given him by the splendid group of men manning the Indiana churches. 
The state has been greatly blessed in the personnel of its ministry, both in the aided 
and self-supporting churches. During the past five years some of the ablest and most 
devoted men in the denomination have been drawn to this work and their efforts are 
telling more and more for the true winning of Indiana. 

For the regularly organized work there has been no scarcity of ministers, and the 
Society has been generous in its grants of aid; but there are great doors of opportunity 
opening for us in the Calumet section which we may not enter unless the denomina- 
tion gets the vision of the strategic value of Northwestern Indiana and of the peculiar 
fitness of the Congregational church to carry its virile religious and social gospel to 
those teeming thousands. Other denominations are facing the situation in that sec- 
tion with eager hearts and open purses, and we long to see the time when this splendid 
field for missionary work, as yet barely touched by us, is occupied to the full by our 
church. The Calumet is strategic. There we can, if we will, have a perfect blend 
of home and foreign missions. 
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IOWA. 


In common with all other sections of the country, Iowa has shared the joys and 
sorrows of this eventful year. The home missionary work has gone forward without 
serious interruption, except for the shortage of men and the generally unsettled state 
of affairs. Of the thirty mission fields, eighteen have had the services of a pastor for 
the full twelve months, and the other twelve have averaged eight months of pastoral 
service. Many of these churches have made steady and substantial progress, both 
in membership, growth and enlarged resources. Among these are Eldon and Musca- 
tine, Mulford, both of which announce self-support in 1919; Waterloo, Union; Des 
Moines, Waveland Park; and Sioux City, North Riverside. The financial support 
rose to a higher level than the preceding year, being $18,665 on a state apportion- 
ment of $22,000. We spent $16,426 in the state and contributed $3,564 to the Na- 
tional Society. In addition to these thirty home mission fields the Society helps 
in the support, jointly with the Education Society, of the student work at Ames, 
Iowa City and Cedar Falls. 


Our Every Member Drive was carefully planned and eagerly anticipated, but 
turned out a disappointment. For months preparations had gone forward. It was 
a conservative estimate to state that at least 100 churches were planning to make 
the Every Member Canvass for the first time, and we looked for a concerted move- 
ment on the part of three-fourths of our churches to fall into line with the national 
program. But as it turned out only comparatively few were permitted to make 
the Drive on December 8th. A very large number of our communities were under 
quarantine. On each Sabbath since then, as the restrictions were removed, an in- 
creasing number have made the venture. The reports which have come in are highly 
encouraging, and while nothing like an adequate report can be made for the whole 
state, the indications are that when the general canvass is completed the results 
will be measurably satisfactory. Although we could not make a solid drive at the 
appointed time, the campaign of preparation will certainly prove to be immensely 
fruitful. 


At the St. Louis meeting a year ago, Iowa was asked to add $5,000 to its state 
apportionment. It was in keeping with the spirit of the times to do this. This 
added amount was apportioned among ninety churches. The majority have accept- 
ed the increase with fine spirit. A few have registered a protest and refused to assume 
any heavier burden, while one organization rebuked our lack of faith by setting its 
own apportionment $800 beyond the amount designated by the State Committee. 


We have no serious immigrant problem in Iowa. The state is still agricultural 
and the population is homogeneous. The peoples of alien birth and extraction are 
loyal to American institutions and policies. Socially, politically and religiously 
they create no acute problem. When the Governor issued the proclamation forbid- 
ding the use of any language except English in public assembles, there were loud pro- 
tests, but when it was explained that the proclamation was in the interest of law and 
order, and for the protection of our foreign-born citizens against unrestrained vio- 
lence, the commotion subsided. Our Bohemian, German and Scandinavian minis- 
ters at once began to speak in English, and although the result was not exactly inspir- 
ing the Spirit that gave them utterance interpreted the messages with apparent 
satisfaction to all. 
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Federation. 


War activities have united many communities and greatly stimulated the desire 
for closer co-operation among the churches. Within the last three months two 
communities have federated their religious forces. One of these unions is the federa- 
tion of a Congregational and a Disciple church—a most extraordinary combination 
for this state. The other is in the town of Union, where three churches, Methodist, 
Disciple and Congregational, have decided to cast in their lot for a year’s experiment. 
No outside pressure has been brought to bear upon the situation. The people them- 
selves have been drawn together and have worked out their own plan of co-operation. 
The indications are that a strong movement is setting in toward federation of church- 
es and even toward organic union. A difficult and delicate responsibility is thus laid 
upon the religious leaders of the state. 


KANSAS. 


When the peculiarly trying and exceptional times which the churches have been 
compelled to face during the last year are considered, Kansas has held her own re- 
markably well. Much more might have been recorded to her credit if the nation 
had been spared the ravages of the plague which was nation-wide or even wider. 
When the churches had just completed their plans for a big fall and winter campaign, 
with the Every Member Drive as the objective, suddenly, and seemingly without 
warning, the epidemic broke out, demoralizing everything planned for. A state-wide 
closing order went into effect in October which forbade the congregating of public 
assemblies. Some pastors and churches gave up at once. Others went to work 
quietly but earnestly, and through personal efforts and small committees accomplish- 
ed a great deal. Our correspondence increased greatly. We circularized the church- 
es through pastors or treasurers or clerks a number of times and kept the important 
matter of the Drive before them as best we could under the existing conditions. 
That this was worth while was evidenced in the fact that financially we received from 
the churches on the home missionary apportionment a sum a little in excess of that 
received in 1917, which we thought of as a high-water mark. Our personal gifts did 
not quite reach those of 1917. 

The personnel of our ministry changed somewhat during the year. We lost seven 
men to other states and gained a like number from other states to take their places. 
At the present time we are in need of several good men. 

Kansas has been able to make a goodly number of increases in ministers’ salaries, 
said increases ranging from $100 to $400 each. One church which has been receiving 
home missionary aid for six years has reduced the sum appropriated by $100 each year 
until less than twelve months ago it declared itself self-sustaining. Then a change of 
pastors came about, and when the new man was called the church faced the newer 
conditions in the way of extra expense in the cost of living and raised the salary from 
$1,400 to $1,800, which practically meant an increase of $500 over the year before. 

Kansas has three federated churches. The church at White Cloud is federated 
with the Methodist Episcopal organization and is ministered to by a Presbyterian 
minister; one at Valley Falls, also federated with the Methodist church and minis- 
tered to by a Methodist Episcopal pastor, who is appointed to the field by the 
Methodist Conference; another at Ottawa, federated with the Presbyterian church 
and ministered to by a Presbyterian minister. These federations have all been in 
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force about three years, and there is a desire to continue. One church, recently merg- 
ed into a community church, formerly paid a salary of $800. The salary is now 
$1,500 and parsonage. This organization serves a small town and the surrounding 
country. There are plans on foot for a similar church at Neosho Falls, where the 
Methodists and Congregationalists are working on a similar plan of action. 


MAINE. 


Considering that everything had to be administered on a war basis during 1918, 
Congregational work in Maine did very well indeed. In addition to war conditions, 
the influenza epidemic caused no end of trouble. Some sections of the state had two 
visitations of it, and in some places it made its third appearance. Certain churches 
were closed for as long as eight or nine weeks at a stretch. All this was very up- 
setting so far as church work was concerned, but in spite of it we have held our own 
and more. 

With ‘‘drives” a plenty for Liberty Bonds and war work funds, as well as other 
things, it looked as if the state might “fall down” on denominational needs, but the 
opposite was true. Under the apportionment, the churches gave nearly $3,000 more 
for missions than in 1917, and for ‘‘Other Congregational Objects,” nearly $4,000 
more. Though there was a scarcity of ministers, so that many churches fell far short 
of a full year of service, $884 more was paid for ministers’ salaries and the average 
salary in the state rose from $1,086 to $1,154. Full returns are not in, but twenty- 
five churches are known to have increased their pastors’ salaries in sums varying from 
$100 to $800. 

The state has not done quite so well as to membership, but here too, it has held 
its own, closing the year with six more members than on December 31,1917. This is 
nothing to boast of, but in a year of disorganized work and shortened pastoral service, 
it is more encouraging than a decrease in membership would have been. 

Many ministers have taken hold of the program of Evangelism with a good deal 
of interest. Three pastors’ retreats have been held, covering the entire state, with 
a good attendance anda spirit manifested that augurs well for the future. Thehope 
was commonly expressed that the retreats might be repeated another year. 

Thirteen Maine pastors were in army service, either as chaplains or in Y.M.C.A. 
work, for a longer or shorter period. One was badly gassed and another was cited 
for bravery and received the Distinguished Service Cross. 

The high cost of all necessary materials put a stop to any thoughts of church 
building and no new church or parsonage was added to the list. The purchase of a 
building, which is soon to be transformed into a Community House, is reported. 

Meetings with representatives of the Baptist State Convention have resulted in 
the acceptance of a form for federation which can be presented to the people in over- 
churched communities. It is already in force in several places and is being considered 
by others. If successful with the Baptists, it will be tried with other denominations. 
We believe in federation or union, or anything else which gives promise of helping the 
coming of the Kingdom and which commends itself to our sober judgment. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


The year 1918 brought its disappointments. Interruptions in pastoral service, 
emergency combinations of churches for fuel conservation, and the long-continued 
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epidemic prevented effective programs of Evangelism in many of our churches. 
Additions to membership were less than for many years previous. However, two 
encouraging features in the year’s work should be noted: 

The contributions of the churches exceeded those of the previous year, and twelve 
fields, one of which has been aided for seventy-eight years, became self-supporting. 
The new year has begun with a continued increase in contributions, and the churches 
have entered heartily into the program of Evangelism. 

Federated churches have increased in number and have demonstrated their fitness 
to survive. We have co-operated heartily with other denominations in forwarding 
the federation movement. 

To meet the special requirements of the time of war, we shared with the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Board of Home Missions in the reinforcement of our Federated Con- 
gregational and Methodist Churches in Ayer, enabling these churches to expand their 
ministry to the troops at Camp Devens. The service of their pastor was especially 
needed after the withdrawal of the camp pastors. For the boys of the training school 
of the United States Shipping Board, Maverick Church in East Boston developed a 
special ministry. The church at Quincy Point received the new workers at the Fore 
River shipyards. The church in Chatham shared with the Aviation School of the 
Naval Service in the ministry of a chaplain-pastor. 

Because of the increasing demands of the work, and that churches not requiring 
financial assistance might most surely receive the aid in personal service needed by 
them, a third executive officer was added to the staff of the State Home Missionary 
Society. Rev. John Luther Kilbon, pastor of Park Church, Springfield, and presi- 
dent of the Springfield Congregational Union, was elected Treasurer of the Society, 
Rev. John J. Walker, the former Treasurer, becoming Associate Secretary. 

The most urgent needs in the home missionary work in Massachusetts are more 
adequate salaries and an extension of our work among the non-English-speaking 
people. 

The following statement from ‘The Springfield Congregational Union” will 
be of interest: 

“Mrs. Lucy W. Mallary, missionary to foreign peoples, visited homes and hospi- 
tals and other places more than 1,500 times during the past year. The individual 
cases of foreign people who have come within her influence by personal contact 
have been more than 3,000.” 


MICHIGAN. 


In every way the year 1918 was one of marked prosperity for the Michigan 
churches in spite of the war, the fuel famine and the influenza—perhaps because 
of them. The baffling conditions that obtained during the whole twelve months 
put the faith and devotion of the churches to a severe test. A few were closed 
all year; several were closed for two periods of ten weeks each; two were given over 
as hospitals for several months; for nearly a month one devoted its facilities to 
preparing and delivering three meals a day, seven days a week, to sixty-five nurses 
and the families they were attending—nearly 5,000 meals in all. A large number 
had not more than three months of continuous service. However, these adverse 
conditions were a blessing in disguise. They were influential in quickening a new 
spirit of sympathy, of service and active co-operation that is having the effect of a 
genuine revival of religion. 
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The home missionary service rendered was equivalent to the full time of fifty 
men who ministered to ninety-three churches and out-stations, about the same ser- 
vice that was given last year. Ina few instances we were able, as a war measure, to 
yoke fields and thereby maintain regular service, thus saving home missionary funds 
and at the same time increasing individual salaries. 

The opportunity for extension work outside of a few cities is growing less while 
the need for superintendence is growing more and more. Were it not for this super- 
intendence many of the self-supporting churches would soon be needing and asking 
home missionary aid. 

In the work of religious education our state leader, Rev. E. R. Latham, held many 
institutes with local associations and individual churches. These institutes were 
followed up as closely as possible by personal work with pastors and Sunday School 
superintendents. In this work special stress was placed upon organization, the 
Tercentenary Chart and Teacher Training. During the year there was a gratifying 
increase in the number of Teacher Training Classes, and the number of schools 
using the Tercentenary Chart was increased nearly threefold. 

Some progress has been made along lines of interdenominational union. Seven 
Congregational churches have federated with six Baptist churches. These six 
federated fields are being served by three Congregational and three Baptist pas- 
tors. The federation of several other fields with the Baptists is under considera- 
tion. Our only opportunity for union at present seems to be with the Baptists. 

There is evidence of a growing appreciation of the relation which the state program 
sustains to the inclusive denominational program represented by the National 
Council and the various National Societies. To enable the representatives of the 
National Societies to visit the largest number of associations annually with the 
minimum expenditure of time and money, thirteen local associations amended their 
constitutions with respect to the date of their meetings. Doubtless the remaining 
three associations, whose meetings were adjourned because of the influenza, will 
make similar amendments at the first opportunity. 

As late as December 15th we were very apprehensive that there would be a large 
deficiency in our home missionary receipts for the year, but in response to earnest 
appeals from the state office both pastors and churches showed an unusual spirit of 
co-operation that enabled us to close the year with a balance of $3,000, which was 
$600 in excess of last year. 

During the entire fall the right of way was given to the Every Member Drive as 
far as possible, but plans which were maturing satisfactorily for a simultaneous 
canvass on December 8th were sadly disarranged when the influenza caused the 
churches to close throughout the state. Nevertheless, in a variety of ways the chal- 
lenge was made to the churches, and many of them responded by joyfully going 
over the top. One hundred and thirty churches have reported that they have under- 
written their benevolence apportionment in full, amounting in round numbers to $50,- 
000. Seventeen thousand dollars is regarded as a safe estimate for the remaining 
churches, making a total of $67,000. This is an increase of about $25,000 over the 
receipts of recent years, and represents ninety per cent of the $75,000 apportioned 
to Michigan for 1919. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC DISTRICT (THE). 


The churches have suffered less than was anticipated through loss of pastors 
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and workers to the war, the drain of mechanics to ship-building centers and from the 
interruptions of services by the influenza. 

The outstanding effort of the year was in organizing for the Every Member Drive. 
The churches of the district gave to the Home Missionary Society $13,750, an in- 
crease of $2,410 over 1917. Thirty-three missionaries have rendered 297 months of 
service in ministering to thirty-five churches. These churches have a total member- 
ship of 3,435, and during the year received 219 persons into their fellowship, 160 on 
confession of faith. They maintain thirty-five Sunday Schools, with an enrollment 
of 4,593. 

Rev. LumanH. Royce, Director of City Work, spent three months with the church- 
es in Pittsburgh and about four weeks in Williamsport, Pennsylvania; while Rev. 
William Ewing, D. D., the Assistant Superintendent, labored with weak and pas- 
torless churches in the anthracite valleys and in the northwestern part of the state. 
Dr. Ewing also promoted the interests of the Sunday Schools in those portions of 
Pennsylvania. 


Maryland. 


Only two churches in Maryland have received aid, and were served by pastors 
who were under commission twenty months. Twelve members were added, five on 
confession. These churches have a total membership of 130 and support two Sun- 
day Schools having an enrollment of 245. The five Congregational churches in the 
state contributed fifty-five dollars to home missions, of which the two missionary 
churches gave thirty. One organization, Capitol Heights, paid more than its ap- 
portionment. 


New Jersey. 


Nine missionaries served ten churches an aggregate of 85.5 months. The churches 
have a membership of 758 and maintain nine Sunday Schools with a total enroll- 
ment of 1,078. Last year ninety-nine new members were received into these church- 
es, sixty-four on confession. The churches of New Jersey gave to the Home Mis- 
sionary Society $9,554, an increase of $1,134 over 1917. This is an average of nearly 
eighty-seven cents per member, including absentees. It is also about twenty-six 
cents above the national standard. Is it a record for the country? Twenty-two 
churches paid more than the apportionment to home missions; the home mission- 
ary organizations contributed eighty-five dollars. 

An independent Sunday School enterprise in Ventnor, a suburb of Atlantic City, 
has changed itself into the First Congregational Church of Ventnor. The new 
church has forty-four members enrolled and is about to install a pastor. 

The year-old church at Hackensack now has a resident minister. 


Pennsylvania. 


It is growing increasingly difficult, as the cost of living advances, to find ministers 
for some of the weak churches in the rural sections of Pennsylvania. The spirit of 
union is not sufficiently developed yet to make it possible to unite the churches in 
those communities. Usually the principal services in churches in contiguous com- 
munities come at the same hour, so it is difficult to yoke them under one pastor. 

Eighteen missionaries in this state have rendered 164.5 months of service with 
twenty churches. These churches have a membership of 2,368, maintain twenty- 
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one Sunday Schools with an enrollment of 3,071, and during the year received 102 
persons into their fellowship, eighty-five on confession of faith. The twenty church- 
es contributed $557 to the Home Missionary Society, nearly twice as much as they 
gave in 1917. The total gifts of Pennsylvania to the home missions of the denom- 
ination amounted to $1,914, $218 more than in 1917 and probably the largest contri- 
bution they have ever made. In addition, the Society received $736 as the pro- 
ceeds of the sale of a church property, the organization having long since disbanded. 


Virginia. 

Three churches have been served by four missionaries. The aggregate of service 
was twenty-seven months. The churches have a membership of 179, and there are 
199 enrolled in the three Sunday Schools. Last year six persons were received on 
confession of faith by the church at Portsmouth, which, as the result of prepara- 
tory work by Rev. C. A. Forbes and the coming of Rev. M. S. Poulson to the per- 
manent pastorate, has taken on new life. 


MINNESOTA. 


Minnesota is still a great home missionary state and its problem of home missions 
is also, to a large extent, the problem of Christian Americanization. 


The Problem of Americanization. 


Minnesota has a larger per cent of foreign-born than any other state. These 
people are, for the most part, from northern and central Europe, although on the 
iron ranges and in the cities there are many from Southern Europe. Forty-five 
per cent of our population is Scandinavian, twenty-six percent German and Aus- 
trian, while the remaining twenty-nine per cent represents many other nationalities. 
There is not a home mission church or field in the state which does not have in its con- 
stituency a fair per cent of foreign-born. Every effort has been made, through 
church and missionary activities, to get into close touch with these people and to 
inspire them with true American ideals as represented in our Congregational polity. 

The effort is being made to draw into closer affiliation with our fellowship our 
Swedish Congregational churches. There is no difficulty with the other foreign 
churches within the state; they are all glad to be with us and to enjoy our fellow- 
ship. At present there is a tendency on the part of the Swedish churches to enter a 
distinctly Scandinavian group composed of the Forbundet, Swedish missions and 
other free churches. 


The Problem of Federation. 

The idea of federation and union is making progress in Minnesota among our 
English-speaking Protestant churches. In all we have ten federations. In one 
notable instance, that of Morgan Park, Duluth, the Christian people of the communi- 
ty have united in a church organized along Congregational lines and with Congre- 

_gational affiliation. There are several distinctly union churches, unaffiliated, in the 
state. 


Sunday School Activities. 


In Minnesota Sunday School work is considered a department of the Conference 
program. We have no special Sunday School or religious education men, but our 
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Sunday Schools are fairly well cared for. We are stressing intensive work along the 
lines set forth in ‘The Pilgrim Standard,” and seventy of our schools have adopted 
the Tercentenary Chart. An efficient Sunday School Committee co-operates with 
the Superintendent and District Superintendents, and for expert counsel and direc- 
tion in this important work we look to Dr. Gammon, whose presence and advice is 
highly valued. We have also gladly welcomed Dr. Fisher to the state. 

Every effort was made to go over the top with our apportionment in 1918. The 
excessive demands upon our resources during the past twelve months, including 
the splendid drive for $175,000 for The Pilgrim Memorial Fund, which is now prac- 
tically raised, together with the influenza epidemic that closed our churches for two 
months, defeated our purpose and left us a little further from the goal than was the 
case in 1917. We raised $55,537.69 in 1917, while last year we succeeded in securing 
only $53,000. We have the conviction that under normal conditions the whole 
$60,000 would have been raised. We hope to make that record during 1919. The 
Every Member Drive was not a success on account of the influenza, and only ninety- 
four churches were able to hold this Drive on schedule time. Some of those which 
did hold it were notably successful. However, the churches have all been impressed 
with a deeper sense of responsibility for raising the full apportionment, and nothing 
short of the full $60,000 for 1919 will satisfy us. 


MISSOURI. 


Missouri believes in the miraculous. Despite the fact that Congregationalism 
has suffered the loss of twenty per cent of its churches in this state and has discovered 
that another twenty per cent is ina critical condition, the remaining sixty per cent of 
the churches is carrying on the work with vigor and is enabling the state to stand 
forth as to her benevolences. 

The Missouri Conference has voted for a ten per cent Increase Campaign in (a) 
ministers’ salaries; (b) resident church members; (c) Sunday School attendance and 
(d) benevolence. We have accepted as a minimum salary for a single man $1,000, 
and for a married man, $1,200 and free manse. 

Whenever possible, the office recommends only Congregationally trained minis- 
ters to our vacant churches. Each church of our denomination in the state now has 
a resident pastor or a Congregationally trained candidate under consideration. 
Wherever feasible, parishes are being yoked. Will not a first-class man, giving 
part-time service to a field, do more efficient work than a second-class man on full 
time? We are bringing up established parishes toward self-support. Twenty per 
cent of our missionary fields have become practically self-supporting in the last few 
months. 

Our two Congregational academies, Kidder and Iberia, are receiving an addition- 
al endowment. Drury, our Congregational college, is raising an additional en- 
dowment of $500,000. We are planning to meet our share of The Pilgrim Memorial 
Fund—$88,000. Thus in Missouri we are at peace within our borders and are 
working in complete co-operation with the boards of the church. 


MONTANA. 


Montana did its full share in food production and in the number of soldiers and 
the amount of money provided for the prosecution of the war. It was not far from 
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the top in all these features of war activity. Twelve per cent of our Congregational 
ministers went into war service of some sort. 

As was the case throughout the country, our church work was interrupted by the 
influenza epidemic for fully three months, and through it we lost one of our most 
faithful pastors. 

A growing state consciousness and a marked increase of interest in all our state 
and national work have been noted. Ministers and laymen alike are taking fuller 
responsibility for the management of our state interests. It should also be remarked 
that when pastors change fields it is to parishes in Montana instead of to those in 
other commonwealths. In many instances salaries have been increased, which has 
had a tendency to keep the workers contented and certainly adds to their efficiency. 

The Yellowstone Valley Congregational Club met at Billings in December, 1918, 
and the members paid their respects to our Pilgrim ancestors and heritage. 

Plans are under way for a visitation of representatives of the various denomina- 
tional missionary societies doing work in Montana. This is to be held under the 
auspices of the Home Missions Council, and is to be put through as early in 1919 as 
possible. 

The state has gone dry on its own account, and our Congregational ministers and 
laymen have done their full share in bringing prohibition about. The good effect of 
this ethical move forward is apparent on every hand. 

The returns for the year 1918 show fifty per cent increase in the gifts of our church- 
es for benevolences. It seems certain that Montana will reach its full apportionment. 

The Pilgrim Memorial representatives were in the state, and found, when they 
counted up the results of their canvass, that Montana had gone beyond the amount 
estimated and expected. 

At a recent meeting, our State Board pledged its co-operation to push the Drive 
for home support and missions in every church in the commonwealth where delay 
had been caused by the influenza. 

A movement is under way for the organization of a Church Extension Society 
at Billings, where we now have four churches. The plan is to emphasize fellowship 
for the South Side English-speaking church, the German Church and the Polytech- 
nic, and to tie them all up in closer co-operation with the strong First Church. 

Owing to the effect of the war upon the attendance at the state university, and 
because of the absence in war work of the man who was to undertake the task, the 
prospect of establishing church and student work at Missoula has been postponed. 
The Home Missionary Society, the Education Society and the Church Building Socie- 
ty, as well as the State Conference, have all expressed themselves as willing to sus- 
tain and push this enterprise; so it is hoped that early in 1919 it will be gotten under 
way. 

The war has halted railway building in several great areas of the state where set- 
tlers have located and inland towns have sprung up. These new settlements should 
be followed with Sunday Schools, ministers and churches. A second church should 
be established at Great Falls and Butte. There are a number of over-large fields which 
should be divided and two pastors should be placed in a parish where one is overwork- 
ed. 

There has been less church organization than usual in the year just closed 
and only three churches added to the list. 
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NEBRASKA. 


Nebraska, in common with other states, has had a year of unusual experiences. 
War conditions have called pastors away from their pulpits and young men and 
young women from the working forces of the churches. Sunday Schools and En- 
deavor Societies have suffered by the loss of their best helpers in many instances. 
During the last three months of 1918 the influenza closed all of the churches part of 
the time and many of them practically all the time. 

However, some things have been accomplished notwithstanding adverse con- 
ditions. One new church has been organized, and in spite of many urgent and 
worthy appeals, contributions for missionary causes have been better than usual. 
One hundred and twenty-two churches have paid their home apportionment in full, 
and a larger number than formerly have met the apportionments for all Societies. 
Although we began the year with a debt of $500, we were able to close it with all bills 
fully paid and a small balance in the treasury. 

The local Associations held their meetings in consecutive order in April, thus 
enabling state and national representatives to visit all without loss of time and ex- 
pense of travel. 

The state work has been planned with a view to the new alignment of the National 
Societies and one of our pastors-at-large has given half his time to the Sunday School 
Extension Society work. The same general plan will be followed for the coming 
year. 

Plans for the Every Member Drive were set in motion early in the year, and the 
churches were quite generally committed to the movement, but the prevalence of the 
influenza over the very months when the plans should have culminated and the 
canvass been made, completely blocked the movement and prevented it from being 
carried through. Not over a dozen or fifteen churches were able to make the canvass. 
However, a considerable number have announced their intention to complete the 
work as planned, later on. 

For the first time in the history of the state our annual Conference meeting 
was not held. The date was postponed once without the epidemic conditions better- 
ing, and the committee finally decided to call off the meeting. The Annual Meetings 
of the W.H.M.U. and the W.B.M.I. were also omitted for the same reason. 

Nebraska has had some experience with union and federated movements during 
the year. Two of the strongest churches in Omaha have united, forming one organ- 
ization of nearly 1,000 members. This new First Central Church has called a strong 
and efficient pastor, and the plans for the new year promise larger things than have 
ever before been attempted by either of the churches working separately. 

In one community, with no suggestion from outside, the Methodist and Presby- 
terian churches voluntarily decided to disband and voted to unite in organizing a 
Congregational church. After all preliminary steps had been taken, help was asked 
of the state workers to complete the organization. This was given, and the organiza- 
tion has been going along successfully ever since. 

Other experiences along federated lines which have been less successful have 
been attempted, one church entering into a federation which stipulated that no 
pastor engaged should belong to either denomination in the federation. The result 
was an enthusiastic start, a final drawing off of the larger part of the Congregational 
membership into a new movement, which instead of reducing the number of denom- 
inations in the community, has added one more and left the original Congregational 
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church so weak that it is doubtful if it will ever regain its former strength. Two other 
instances of federation have proved less disastrous. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


War and pestilence have greatly reduced the working force of the missionary 
churches, both clerical and lay, and have diverted much of what remains into un- 
usual channels. But war and pestilence have offered many new opportunities for 
the expression of Christian good will and many chances to test the capacity of the 
churches and ministers for community leadership. It is a source of great satisfaction 
that the churches have well-nigh universally met the opportunities and the ministers 
have proven their right to leadership. Every one of our missionaries had a war gar- 
den, and several of them enlisted in the forces of material production in shipyard 
and munition factory. 

The pastor of the college church at Durham, Rev. Vaughan Dabney, was granted 
leave of absence to engage in Y.M.C.A. work, and from February to September bore 
our commission to the battlefields of France. Town, church and college united 
in welcoming him back late in the year, and are pledging him their heartiest support 
for leadership in the splendid opportunities that the college and town offer for Chris- 
tian service. 

The shortage of men for the smaller fields was so marked that in midyear a Gen- 
eral Missionary, Rev. James F. Scott, was commissioned to assume pastoral care of 
these vacant churches in circuit. The influenza, so widely prevalent the last three 
months of the calendar year, greatly interfered with his work; but, on the whole, this 
has been the most satisfactory available solution of the problem of pastorless churches. 

A pastor has been provided for one church long vacant by co-operating with the 
Baptist people at Loudon Center, and for the first time in years a woman minister 
has been commissioned. 

The “Border Mission,’’ with headquarters at Errol, and including several towns 
and plantations in Maine, is now manned by Rev. W. H. Jackson, who, with his wife, 
a trained nurse, came to the field in the midst of the influenza epidemic, and by their 
kindly service along humanitarian lines won their way to the hearts of the people. 
This field is supported by and is under the joint supervision of the Maine and New 
Hampshire Missionary Societies. 

By co-operation of many churches throughout the state, notably, Dover, First, 
and the very generous assistance of the Church Building Society, the church at Mad- 
bury completed and dedicated, free of debt, a beautiful, substantial house of worship, 
built of concrete blocks. This is the only church in the town, and it is gradually 
winning a wider constituency and ministering to an increasing number of people. 
The pastor, Rev. Arthur Brotherston, whose faith and vision and industry, as well as 
his skill of hand, were indispensable factors in the securing of this church building, 
resigned soon after the dedication, and has been commissioned to the double field 
of Alstead and Langdon in the Connecticut Valley. 

There have been many increases in salary among the missionary churches, notably 
one of fifty per cent for Orford and Orfordville, making the present salary $1,500. 
Two churches came to self-support during the year—Enfield and North Weare. 

Income from legacies is still at a very low ebb, and we close the year free of debt 
only because of generous special gifts made to the State Society at its beginning 
by living donors. 
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Most of our churches participated in the Every Member Drive, with happy re- 
sults for the coming year both for home support and benevolences. 

As the year draws to a close, men are beginning to return from the war and the 
churches as a whole are facing their tasks with renewed confidence in God, a new 
sense of the value of co-operative effort, and new standards of consecration brought 
over from the war period. 


NEW YORK. 


The review of the year shows that seventy churches have been aided. Of these 
twenty-three are in the metropolitan field and forty-seven in the state field, fifty- 
five are English-speaking and fifteen are foreign-speaking. 

The review emphasizes the small number of churches reaching self-support, and 
on the other hand, the large number increasing their pastor’s salary. 

The total membership of the aided churches is 6,145, and there were added during 
the year 556. Never have so many pastors received an increase in salary within a 
single year. The increased cost of living has, however, prevented these churches 
from assuming self-support. The total salary paid by the churches aided is $58,000, 
of which $35,800 was raised by the churches, and $22,200 contributed by the Con- 
ference. The amount pledged by these churches for home expenses is $32,800, and 
for benevolences $2,340. The Every Member Drive brought out the fact that one of 
our great causes for lack in contributions for benevolences and home expenses was 
ignorance of the actual work being done or dissatisfaction with the financial man- 
agement. The Drive has not only systematized our finances, but it has also increased 
our benevolences and awakened a new spirit of denominational loyalty and fellow- 
ship. 

The program of Evangelism now being carried out is uniting our churches, deepen- 
ing our spiritual life and giving us a consciousness of brotherhood greater than any 
other similar movement has ever secured. 


NORTH DAKOTA. 


The year 1918 has had its encouraging features as well as its discouraging ones, 
but on the whole the work in North Dakota compares very favorably with that of the 
years which have gone before. The burden of the war was perhaps the hardest the 
state was called upon to bear. It meant much to have nine of our ministers enter 
war service and leave their fields uncared for, while the large number of our choicest 
young men who went to the tront was a serious loss to every church. The worst 
feature of it is that many of them will never return. 

There were also heavy financial. burdens to be borne, and these were felt by 
all the churches in the state and especially by the smaller home missionary organiza- 
tions. The influenza epidemic, too, was a great drawback to the year’s work and in 
some cases was a greater injury than the war. Every church in North Dakota was 
closed for a time, and some of them did not reopen for three months. 

On the other hand, these difficulties and burdens have called out the best in most 
of our organizations and people, many increasing their contributions to all causes 
while a large number of churches have added to their pastors’ salaries. 

Federating with sister churches has been encouraged where missionary money 
can be saved by so doing. The work has not suffered thereby. There are in the state 
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three churches which are cared for by Methodist ministers and one by a Presbyterian, 
while Congregationalists are supplying two churches of the Presbyterian order. 

The war has greatly developed the spirit of true Americanism among us. One 
out of every four of our churches is German, and yet as time passes the spirit of 
loyalty to our country has decidedly increased and these organizations have shown a 
most commendable spirit of devotion to their adopted land under the leadership of 
faithful pastors. The pastor of the Congregational Church at Hebron was a con- 
spicuous example of loyalty and devotion, and we mourn his death, which occurred 
October 16th from influenza. 

The Sunday School work has been carried on in about the same way as during the 
past ten years. Each of our general workers has had a home missionary field to 
care for during this decade, and the Sunday School interests have been looked after 
as carefully as the church interests. The plan has been successful in the past, and 
we have reason to believe that it will be in the future. At times in the ten years 
mentioned we have had the benefit of expert outside assistance, but there was no such 
help during 1918. 

The generous aid given by the Home Missionary Society and the Sunday School 
Extension Society has enabled us to keep our work moving. Some of the fields have 
had to be doubled up as a war measure, but somehow every parish has been supplied, 
which is a great reason for thankfulness. 

The home mission forces report a much better year than usual in the eastern part 
of the state, but the western part has had a hard struggle and the missionary aid 
has been most timely. The workers are striving to render a faithful stewardship to 
our Lord and Master, for it is His money which is being used. 

It is our unvarying purpose to bring a church to self-support as rapidly as possible. 
Crop failures and necessary increase of salaries have somewhat interfered with this 
plan, but the state rejoices in what has been accomplished and the future looks most 
hopeful. 


OHIO. 


Ohio has made continued progress in its home missionary work. Twenty-seven 
churches have been aided and twenty-nine missionaries have been at work, giving a 
service of 258 months. Because of the scarcity of men, some of the churches which 
are on the home missionary list have been without pastors and have been ministered 
to by supplies, which has somewhat relieved the home missionary treasury, but has 
not helped the churches materially. However, they have been fairly well maintained. 

The total membership of the aided churches is 3,278 In 1918, there were added 
on confession of faith, 261, and by letter, 226, making a total of 477. The enroll- 
ment of the Sunday Schools connected with these churches is 3,689. 

Two new churches have been organized: Euclid Village Church in East Cleve- 
land, with a membership of forty-two, and Pilgrim, Toledo, with a charter member- 
ship of sixty-five, which by January 1st increased to eighty. 

Four churches have come to self-support. Two are Lagonda Avenue, Spring- 
field, which has received aid since its beginning, thirty-two years ago, and Park 
Church, Toledo, which was organized in 1913. 

The new Pilgrim Church, Toledo, with the aid of the City Missionary Society, 
purchased a portable building, which is already too small to accomodate the rapidly 
growing organization. The church at Hamilton, which was located in a very unde- 
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sirable section of the city, had the opportunity to rent a fine and well-equipped build- 
ing belonging to the Universalists, in an attractive and strategic part of the city. 
The move has greatly benefited the church and will give it a chance to live and 
develop. 

Financially, Ohio has had the best year in its history. About one-third of the 
churches have met their home missionary apportionment. The amount contributed 
is $19,339. This is within $2,000 of the state apportionment for home missions. 

The Every Member Drive, in spite of the handicap of the influenza, was a very 
marked success. Probably two-thirds of the active churches of the state made a 
canvass in December or during January. The results in each case were most satis- 
factory, in many instances surprisingly successful. Many of the stronger churches 
which had insisted that the apportionment was too high, were amazed to find that the 
pledges cleared, and, in some cases, exceeded the apportionment. 

Cleveland is still the great center of Congregationalism in the state. The City 
Union, with its large endowment fund, is vigorously pushing its extension work and 
equipping its churches with up-to-date attractive and serviceable buildings. The 
Congregational membership has reached the ten thousand limit. Mayflower, Col- 
umbus, is steadily strengthening its foundations, and has every prospect of being a 
growing church. 

The federation and community church idea is growing in this state. A number 
of our churches have united with others in the community on the federation basis. 
A few have been so united for a long enough period to suggest that the federation 
scheme is not all that could be desired. The Grandview Church, Columbus, with 
the community church idea in view, withdrew from our fellowship. A good many 
churches are eager to unite for more effective community service, but hesitate because 
of the uncertainty of such a move. 

Taking all things into consideration, Ohio Congregationalism is steadily increasing 
in strength and effectiveness, and each successful year indicates greater things to be 
done and greater development for the years that are to come. 


OREGON. 


The war made the work in this state extremely difficult at times and brought about 
many discouraging conditions. Ministers who were doing successful work were 
called from their churches, often without notice, to engage in war service, and congre- 
gations thus left pastorless often seriously considered closing their doors for the per- 
iod of the war. Extensive movements of population from what had been considered 
stable communities to centers of war industries also crippled the financial strength 
and working force of the churches in many places. The ever-recurring ‘‘drives” 
for money; the unceasing rise of the cost of living, making it imperative for the 
churches to raise salaries and for the Home Missionary Society to increase its appro- 
priations—all these things threatened to work with demoralization and irreparable 
loss. However, as the end of the year approached, it was found that real effective- 
ness had been maintained over the entire field. 

Twenty-one of the ministers in Congregational churches resigned their pulpits 
during 1918. Of these ten resigned to enter war service, which means that twenty- 
five per cent of our pastors responded to the country’s call for chaplaincy and 
Y.M.C.A war work. Thirteen new pastors accepted parishes in the state. It is 
interesting to note that of this number ten have full college and seminary equipment, 
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and eleven of the thirteen are Congregationally trained men. One has come to us 
from the Methodist denomination and another from the United Evangelical. There 
are forty-two pastors in active service in the Oregon churches, nine of whom are in 
charge of foreign-speaking fields. 

No new work was opened during the year, but two fields which had been dormant 
for a long time were reopened. The outstanding feature of the Oregon work was the 
dedication of the beautiful new $17,000-building at Corvallis, where is located the 
Oregon Agricultural College, with its 3,000-4,000 students. The church at Astoria 
completed a basement under the present building and is now at work upon a par- 
sonage. Ashland cleared off an indebtedness which had been handicapping the work 
for many years. Nearly all the churches report substantial additions to the member- 
ship, and the Every Member Drive accomplished much in the stimulation for current 
expenses and benevolences. Continuous efforts have been made to bring the foreign- 
speaking churches into closer fellowship with us, and the results have been gratifying. 

The work of the Sunday School Extension Society has also been handicapped 
by the unusual conditions. One of the most hopeful of our enterprises is the Sunday 
School recently organized at Mt. Zion, a suburb of Portland. In the southern part 
of the state Rev. Mark C. Davis ministers to ten Sunday Schools and he is not only the 
Sunday School missionary, but is also the only minister and pastor in an extensive 
series of valleys, while in emergenices he acts as physician and general helper to the 
people in the scattered communities. 

A greatly increased renewal of activity is anticipated in this western country, 
with its marvellously rich soil and undeveloped resources, and great hopes are enter- 
tained for the future of Congregationalism within its borders. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


Rhode Island lieth foursquare, about twenty-five miles east and west by forty 
miles north and south. Radium-like, its every inchisalive! Its furnaces and machine 
shops glow! Its textile factories and jewel manufactories hum! In its ample har- 
bors float great naval equipment! It is netted with iron rails, steam and electric! It 
is polyglot! Here is the stopping-place, the play-place, the working-place of the 
criminal expert, gambler, prize fighter and grafting brewer and politician on the way 
between New York and Boston. 

Its nine old Pilgrim pioneer Congregational churches, three founded before 1700, 
five or six founded before 1750, are in service today, a century from birth, by aid of 
the State Missionary Society, which was founded about the same time as the Ameri- 
can Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, and which became the mother 
of the churches in the manufacturing villages and later of the suburban and city 
churches, where the foreigner and the native live the modern life. 

The year closed with all home missionary obligations fully met and with a sur- 
plus in the treasury. Vacant pulpits are receiving able candidates and settling pas- 
tors. Two large and modern brick buildings have been added to our equipment. 
Smithfield Avenue Church, Pawtucket, has been liberated from a building debt, and 
Plymouth of Providence has completed and dedicated a fine sanctuary. The state 
is hopeful and is recuperating from the war strain. 

The state benevolences aggregate four-fifths of the apportionment ($26,400 of the 
$31,500), with $16,600 given for “Other and Undenominational Objects.” 

There are about 10,000 Congregationalists in Rhode Island, 15,000 Episcopal- 
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ians, 20,000 Baptists, about 50,000 Protestant communicants in all, one-tenth of the 
entire population. Moreover, two-thirds of the people of the state are either for- 
eign-born or the children of foreign-born parents. About the same percentage is 
Roman Catholic. Ninety per cent of the people dwell in cities and villages, ten cities 
having 10,000 and six over 25,000. The state has a decadent countryside, sparsely 
peopled, and remarkable as it may seem, there are no country Congregational 
churches. Swedes, Armenians, Finns, Portuguese, Negroes, Scotch and English 
(newcomers) are ministered to, but the native stock is growing slender. 

All races are represented in the state. Ina single settlement in Providence there 
are 25,000 Italians. The problem is vast. Our courage is tenacious and the State 
Society has a strong Board of Directors. When the plan for collecting $88,000 for 
the Tercentenary Fund was outlined some time ago the Board said, ‘Come on.”’ 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN DISTRICT (THE). 


At the beginning of the missionary year Wyoming was added to the Colorado- 
Utah field, and for twelve months these states have been administered as a district. 
Thus far the arrangement has worked very satisfactorily, giving to Wyoming the 
services of a field worker as well as an administrative office, and, when needed, the 
services of a third worker. 

In common with other states and districts much hardship was suffered with the 
closing of the church because of the epidemic, which also impeded the progress of the 
Every Member Canvass. Despite this handicap, the churches are very hopeful 
and very eager to speed up their work. The communities are catching the new spirit 
of the age, and are crystallizing their efforts around some more definite community 
programs, with the hope that they may stem the tide of juvenile crime that is fol- 
lowing in the wake of the war. 

We have increasing evidence that the communities are awakening to the knowl- 
edge of their own right and also their ability to undertake the control of their own 
religious institutions and to guide and direct the policy of work that is to be carried 
on when they do undertake it. Pilgrim ideals still live and are renewing their strength 
with each succeeding generation. 

There has been an unusually large number of calls and resignations, with longer 
vacancies than for many years, if ever. Twenty-two men have been called, thirty 
have resigned and but six fairly permanent supplies were available during the twelve 
months. At the time of this report there are twenty fields vacant or about to be 
vacant, and few applicants who are ready to work for $1,000 or $1,200 and parsonage. 

During the year the Julesburg church federated with the Methodists, and at 
Paonia a temporary federation has been worked out with the Friends and Disciples. 
Fountain, which was federated with the Methodists, returned to its own building 
and services under the care of Rev. S. C. Dickinson, of Colorado Springs. In Provo, 
Utah, the members of the Methodist church withdrew and joined the Congregational 
church as the Provo Community Church (Congregational), and called the Methodist 
minister to the pastorate. 

Two new cars have been secured for the work in Wyoming, but at least three more 
are needed for efficient ministry in that sparsely settled country, while three or more 
could be used to great advantage in Colorado. 

Four new churches and four new Sunday Schools have been organized. Two 
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new buildings have been completed, namely, Redvale and Raven (F airview), with a 
basement completed at Washington Park. 

The Cortez church building burned in January. The old Villa Park Church, 
Denver, was sold and its affairs settled. The courts decided that the Tabernacle 
church of Denver belonged to the Congregationalists, and this closes a long-standing 
controversy. South Broadway, Denver, closed its doors and the property is about 
to be sold. 

During the year the Superintendent traveled over 30,000 miles, preaching 113 
sermons and giving forty-eight addresses, with innumerable conferences with indi- 
viduals, and groups. Colorado will need to nourish new churches and Sunday 
Schools for many years yet, but her constituency will soon be ready to take a larger 
share of the responsibility by financing them. 

There are many fields now ripe for planting churches and Sunday Schools. Routt 
and Moffatt Counties are our counties by permission of the Missions Council, if we 
will do the work; but now and then we are challenged to show proof of our ministry. 
Many thousands of acres were filed upon in these two counties during the year just 
past. We are being asked to go into some of these newer sections and organize at 
least three church centers this coming summer. Plans are already on foot to meet 
this demand. 

Many of the new metals, as well as the older precious metals, are to be found in 
abundance in Colorado, and mining is far more prosperous than for several years, 
enabling us to reopen some of our churches that were run down and hopeless. East- 
ern Colorado has been reopened by improved dry-farming methods, and is showing 
fine growth in its churches. 

It is in Wyoming, however, that the greatest strides are being made. Rev. R.R. 
Shoemaker, formerly of Montrose, Colorado, has removed to Lusk, Wyoming, and 
taken up the work in that rapidly growing town, which is the center of a great oil 
development. Inside a month the people have secured new lots and are planning to 
build at once a practical church building for the special needs of the community. 
We ought to be in Glenrock and have been asked to take up work in Casper, but do 
not have the funds. An organization has been effected at Keeline. 

Rev. Robert Allingham retired from the City Missionary Society to work for 
The Pilgrim Memorial Fund, and steps are being taken to have this work supervised 
by the State Superintendent, reinforced by a committee from the ministers’ local 
organization. Rev. J. N. Trompen is still doing a vigorous work as General Mission- 
ary in Colorado, and Rev. Wallace B. Dunn is devoting his time largely to Wyoming 
in the same capacity. Both report great opportunities that compel the Superinten- 
dent to cry aloud for more men and more support for those we already have. 

The work of Americanization is proceeding slowly, yet our twenty-four German 
churches are not unmindful of the fact that many of their members are past the age 
when a new language comes easily to the lips and that their hearing is slow when the 
sermon is in English. It is felt that Colorado is to be congratulated on the type 
of men who are at work in the solution of this trying problem. 


SLAVIC DEPARTMENT. 


This department is caring for ten Czecho-Slovak churches, five missions, and one 
Polish church. The Czecho-Slovak churches report 95 new members received during 
the year, and a considerable improvement in the spiritual and financial condition of 
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most of the churches. The work, of course, was disturbed by the epidemic and by 
the war, but not without some advantage. All the churches have their service flags, 
and every star, blue and gold, means patriotism, Americanism, a united people 
praying and caring for the boys, giving for Red Cross, welfare and relief work, buying 
Liberty Bonds, etc. Great enthusiasm has centered on the establishment of the 
new Czecho-Slovak Republic under Professor Masaryk, and all the churches have 
made generous contributions to the funds used to promote its interests. Professor 
Miskovsky was temporarily relieved of his school work in Oberlin to serve the 
Czecho-Slovak Council in Washington. 

As to Americanization. Six of the Slavic churches have had classes for the study 
of English, but since public schools now provide for the work with better facilities, the 
pastors have encouraged the people to attend these schools. One church, however, 
maintains a class for women, as the pastor says, to keep them from mingling with a 
large crowd of strange men, and because the vocabulary they need is more for the 
home than for the shop. It is difficult for the older Slavic people to study languages. 
Their education is limited and they are usually too tired after a hard day’s work to 
make much of an evening language course. However, Americanization is not ac- 
complished by the learning of English only; neither is it a new after-the-war idea for 
these folks. The National Slavonic Society, organized twenty-five years ago, voted 
in its constitution that one of the main objects is the teaching of English and Ameri- 
canism. While these people wish to become Americanized, they fear the present 
movement may be a fad, carried on by incompetents, and one hears the caution, 
“Better first Americanize the Americanizers and let them practice justice and free- 
dom and brotherhood on the immigrant in their midst.” 


Slavic Work in Various States. 


The church at Braddock, Pennsylvania, calls their street meeting the ‘‘crown and 
glory”’ of the organization, for they are accomplishing great results. Saloon keepers 
have tried to-stop them, but the police urge their continuance as a means of pre- 
serving order. The “Schauffler girl’’ at this place draws and holds the Slovak 
children by giving them music lessons. 

The Slovak church at Duquesne, Pennsylvania, has been repainted and other 
improvements have been made. At Christmas religious enthusiasm was high when 
seventeen fine young people united with the church and more than $1,000 was raised 
for the new Czecho-Slovak Republic, with a full apportionment of $310. 

The Polish church at Detroit, Michigan, reports eleven men in service. The 
pastor has published a Polish hymnal, and has translated Sheldon’s ‘‘In His Steps” 
into Polish. A new work has been proposed at Hamtranck, where 25,000 Poles are 
in need of religious services. 

The church at Holdingford, Minnesota, has had to contend with some religious 
Bolshevists, but it has united the better elements of the organization more closely for 
the support of the pastor and the work. 

At Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, the church has been reunited for more aggressive 
work under a new pastor, and financially has had the best year in its history, raising 
$1,720. The Slovak organization at Charleroi, in the same state, is offering oppor- 
tunities in the way of evangelism and Americanization. This church is without a 
pastor at present. 

The Bohemian church at St. Louis, Missouri, has recently called Rev. Jan A. 
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Valis, a graduate of Union Theological Seminary, New York, and a product of our 
American Board work in Bohemia. Through him it is hoped to renew the work 
among Bohemians in St. Louis and elsewhere in the state. 


SOUTH CENTRAL DISTRICT (THE). 


There are 114 churches in this district. Thirty-two of them are colored, and 
there are two German and two Indian organizations, the latter having been gathered 
by Rev. Paul Leeds in his exceedingly interesting work in southern Louisiana, where 
he has labored with rare devotion and success for twenty-five years. Eighty church- 
es come under our superintendency in the district. Forty-two churches and forty- 
one Sunday Schools have received aid during 1918 and thirty-nine missionaries ren- 
dered 300 months of service. The missionary churches received 279 members, 168 
of them on confession. In addition, three men have been employed on two fields in 
the Panhandle by the Sunday School Extension Society. 


Field Facts. 


In Oklahoma fewer churches have been aided, largely owing to the impossibility 
of securing men in the war period, but outstanding features are the resuscitation of 
our Chickasha church, under the strong, wise, patient leadership of Rev. C. J. Kell- 
ner; the brave fight of pastor J. Frank Moore in the strategic and significant field of 
Muskogee; and the now definitely projected relocation and reorganization of the 
Harrison Avenue Church in Oklahoma City, with Rev. L. H. Keller, D. D., formerly 
of Wisconsin, at the helm. There is every indication that his splendid enthusiasm 
and wisdom will so reinforce this church that our highest hopes for a really strong 
centrally located organization in the capital city shall be fully and speedily realized. 
Brave and praiseworthy work has been done on other fields under exacting war con- 
ditions. 

In Texas, in addition to the large demands of war service, real progress has been 
made in our city fields. Port Arthur, under pastor W. I. Caughran, has gained in 
the power of its community influence; Dr. Harrison at Houston rejoices in twenty ac- 
cessions, a harmonious reorganization and an Every Member Drive that pledged 
$2,100 plus $150 for missions. A new meeting-house has been completed at San 
Antonio which is entirely furnished and provided for financially, with generous help 
from the Church Building Society, while, with encouraging growth both in Sunday 
School and audiences in the new neighborhood into which they have come, Dr. Riley 
faces the coming days with hope and cheer. 


Federation. 

We have three cases in the district, one of three years’ standing at Hammond, 
Louisiana, and two in Oklahoma. Okarche has been federated with a Methodist 
body for two years and the plan seems to be working well. Another, at Weather- 
ford, was effected in the fall of 1918 and has been in operation for four months. 
With pastors who realize the necessity of fair dealing and the maintenance of denom- 
inational relations and faithfulness, federation promises to be a great blessing in some 
smaller, over-churched centers. 


Material Progress. 
There is steady, substantial growth in industry, commerce and population in 
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Oklahoma. The state still leads the country in oil production. Of the 24,948 new 
wells sunk in the year one-third were in Oklahoma, and, incidentally, 17,131 of the 
whole number became producing wells. The state has the best wheat acreage in 
its history. Oklahoma City has a population of 110,000, Tulsa of 70,000, and the 
state itself 2,202,000. The Superintendent’s firm conviction is that we have now 
come to the moment for a strong, persistent, forward drive. Special difficulties— 
the war and influenza—have too long prevented a successful offensive. Now every 
imperative thunders, ‘Forward to success and power—now, or the moment of priv- 
ilege will be lost.” For that aggressive campaigning we crave the believing, steady 
support of all our friends. 

Then, too, present indications point to Texas as the next great oil state. Vast 
areas of its mighty plains seem to promise production. The Burkburnett and Ran- 
ger fields are spoken of by competent oil men as possibly the greatest yet known. 
In a recent week the daily oil yield was 93,500 barrels, and hundreds of barrels are 
being constantly added by new wells. Dallas and Fort Worth are becoming oil 
centers and dizzy with the speculative fever that always comes in the early months of 
new fields. It is a thrilling prospect. Shall we not share in taking Christian ideals, 
ministries and spiritual values into these communities swept by the intoxication of 
commercialism and feverish specualtion? It may prove quite as important to carry 
Christianity into the industrialism of America as to take democracy into the Bolshe- 
vism of Europe. Fitting as it is that America should have delegates at the council 
tables at Versailles, it is equally necessary that the possessors of the spirit and ideal- 
ism of the Pilgrims should have messengers among those who throng the oil derricks 
and refineries and the mining fields of Oklahoma and Texas. 


The Progressive Spirit in the New South. 


In the four states of this imperial district are more than 10,000,000 people, a gain 
of 1,400,000 since 1910, according to figures published in 1916. Settlement and up- 
building trend strongly this way. Education, both in extent and standards, is ad- 
vancing. The spirit of democracy is penetrating the embattlements of ecclesiasti- 
cism, and the new age tires of imperialistic policies and creedal bondages. The oc- 
casion calls. Paul heard the voice of the Macedonians of the first century. Shall 
we be deaf to the Macedonian cry of this twentieth century in the swiftly developing 
Central South? If there are folks who really stand for fiving faith in the fundamen- 
tals of religion, for democracy organized to serve human needs, for ethical interpreta- 
tion of discipleship to Jesus Christ, then is it high time for those folks to “‘awake out 
of sleep” and bestir themselves for the accomplishment of a worth-while achievement 
in this great vineyard of the Master between Kansas and the Gulf. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 


It is increasingly evident that South Dakota will richly repay Congregationalism 
for its investments in the state. All the larger towns and cities show signs of a more 
mature development, with modern improvements of every sort, and the farms indi- 
cate much of prosperity and business success. 

Perhaps one who knows the church work only in a general way will think of the 
Presbyterian field as somewhat on a par with ours. However, they have thirty-five 
self-supporting churches, over sixty per cent of which are east of the Missouri 
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River, while the Congregationalists have seventy-seven English-speaking, self- 
supporting churches, seventy-five per cent of them being west of it. 

Our home missionary fields west of the Missouri are large. That is, our mission- 
aries cover large districts. Of course, the war and unfavorable commercial condi- 
tions put a stop to the railroad building which five years ago was prophesied, and 
there is no rapid influx of population at present. But we have the skeleton of out- 
lying fields of what we anticipate will be very valuable home missionary territory 
from the viewpoint of rural work, and the investment being made therein now will 
bring worth-while results in the future. Although the country may be slow of de- 
velopment, it has a sure future. 

The difference in the conditions in the eastern and western parts of the state 
become more apparent every year. Generally speaking, the eastern part is a genera- 
tion ahead of the western section in development. East of the river we have but 
sixteen home mission churches, and some of these are grouped churches, so that there 
are really only seven fields with commissioned pastors. Our missionaries west of 
the river and in Mobridge are in the newer part, and as many of them cover large 
territories we feel that it means efficiency and economy to give sufficiently large com- 
missions to make their support somewhat commensurate with the demands of the 
work. Most of these men are obliged to keep autosin order to cover their large 
fields. One man, who is both careful and economical, reports that last year it took 
one-fourth of his salary to pay for the upkeep of his car. 

In the eastern part of the state, self-supporting churches are clearly becoming 
a denominational asset. Benevolences this year have increased more than sixteen 
per cent over what they were in 1917. The increase of efficiency in church business 
methods and the demand for an educated ministry promise a future that is well 
worth looking forward to. We seek to do close and strong team work. This seems 
to be an opportune but critical time when effective and somewhat detailed superin- 
tendence is called for. 

A point that should be well considered is that we are doing work for the most 
part where we are practically alone. We have fifty-nine organized home mission- 
ary English-speaking churches at points where there is no other work, and only thir- 
teen in places where the organizations of other denominations are to be found. 
Where other churches are located, it is pretty safe to say that the Congregational is 
the pioneer organization. This should make it clear that the territory occupied by us 
in this state is not over-churched. We seek to go where we are most needed and yet 
occupy strategically important work. 


South Dakota is decidedly a rural state, though we have other resources. The 
basic principle of its great value to the Union and to Congregational work is the value 
of a rural population to the nation and the necessity for evangelizing and standard- 
izing its religious life. 

West of the Missouri there are some large Indian reservations. Indian “‘heir- 
ship” lands are fast passing into the hands of the white men, and the time is ap- 
proaching when missionary work for the whites who are settling these lands ought to 
be planned for. However, our task today is largely to strengthen work which has been 
initiated and to do intensive work. We have in South Dakota a home missionary 
schedule which covers the state in all its parts in a strong way. We have large sec- 
tions not yet open to settlement which later on will call for active initiative. At pres- 
ent we are endeavoring to get along on a basis of minimum expenditure and our 
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missionaries are reaching out into large districts and covering fields which, as they 
develop, will call for multiplication of workers and will mean additional parishes. 


SOUTHEAST DISTRICT (THE). 
Georgia. 


The release of Assistant Superintendent J. F. Blackburn for hospital work has 
ended a faithful and greatly appreciated service which has extended over a score of 
years. The vacancy has been happily filled by the appointment of Rev. W. H. Till- 
man, of Atlanta, who has taken up the work with much energy. In several of the 
churches, notably those of the Barnesville, LaGrange and Doerun groups, as also in 
Union Tabernacle, Atlanta, there has been a distinct advance along all lines. Special 
attention and study have been given to the needs of the factory districts of Atlanta, 
LaGrange and Columbus. In these districts no body of churches has arrived at any 
pronounced success in the way of solving the problems which are part of the life of 
such communities. The community church would appear to be the most hopeful 
solution, but the difficulties are very great. 


Alabama. 


The work in the state suffered through the surrender of Assistant Superintendent 
Rogers for hospital service during five months of the year. The churches have been 
loyal and with his return are ready to go forward with new energy. The churches of 
northwestern Florida, which are under the same supervision as those of Alabama, have 
been the first to report as having doubled their budgets both for expenses and benevo- 
lences. While no new centers of work have opened in this region as yet, Crestview 
and Dorcas have annexed new territory which promises to greatly strengthen the 
work, 


Florida. 


Under the wise leadership and vigorous team work of Superintendent Waldron 
and General Missionary Enlow, there has been a steady building up at the centers and 
the opening of new work at some of them. The whole country is debtor to these 
pastors and churches for their sympathetic ministry to the hosts of invalids from all 
over the land. Much is made possible in this state that might not be accomplished 
elsewhere in the South, through the hearty co-operation of a strong ministry that has 
been recruited from the best churches of the North and West. 


The Carolinas. 


The centers already occupied are being held, and churches are making an honorable 
and large place for themselves. In the judgment of the Superintendent the time has 


come to greatly enlarge our work in these states by placing a General Missionary in 
the field at once. 


Kentucky and Tennessee. 


The service of Rev. Neil McQuarrie as General Missionary and Acting Superin- 
tendent in these states has been acceptable and efficient. The recent development 
of mining activities, especially at Evarts and Stearns, has brought to these communi- 
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ties a large number of families of mountain people and placed them in new condi- 
tions, accessible to social and church influences. With pastors capable of leader- 

- ship, and the assistance of trained women as social workers, a great door of oppor- 
tunity seems to be opened to us. In Tennessee the work has been carried on largely 
under the old limitations, but some readjustments of fields, the introduction of some 
young men as pastors and others, from Berea College, as summer workers, gives new 
hope for the future. 

Pilgrim Church in Chattanooga, is persistently and hopefully working out the 
downtown problem, while Memphis, First, somewhat discouraged by its lack of a 
pastor, is still sure that there is a place and a testimony for it. 

Of the District in general, it is to be said that there is the best of team work among 
those having its work in charge. The various educational institutions and ‘The 
Congregational News’”’ are co-operating with the Superintendents and with each other 
as never before, while the churches are getting a new sense of the value and worth of 
fellowship and the importance of its expression in common service. 

The prevalence of the epidemic in the latter part of the year seriously interfered 
with all work, but in spite of it the budgets, both for local expenses and for benevo- 
lence, are expected to show an increase for each of the states. 


SOUTHWEST DISTRICT (THE). 


While the work in the Southwest is often difficult it is seldom dull. Difficulties 
can always be overcome, but dullness is irksome. However, something usually occurs to 
prevent this state of affairs. Either the weather gets frightfully dry and the people 
are in distress, or else it rains too much. If the worst comes to the worst, Brother 
Villa makes a raid on the border and breaks up the monotony. 

This year the Southwest has suffered with the rest of the country in the influenza 
epidemic. In fact, this section was hit pretty hard, and although the churches were 
closed from two to five months during the best part of the season, the work has not 
only held together but has managed to edge ahead a little. The aided churches made 
a gain of about ten per cent in memberhip in 1918, not half as much as the year before 
or as would have been added this year had conditions been normal. About one-half 
the churches met their apportionment in full. The Every Member Drive was entire- 
ly successful in some placesand was partially so in most instances, although dislocated 
as to date. 

The year was largely notable because the part of the district where prohibition 
was not previously in force went dry. New Mexico became dry by popular vote, the 
largest percentage of dry votes shown by any state. The Mexican people contrib- 
uted largely to this victory, and it is felt that the missionary work which has been 
done among them was an humble instrumentality in bringing about this splendid re- 
sult. As Arizona has long been dry, and El Paso became so as a war measure, the 
entire Southwest is now as dry alcoholically as it has been for some time aquatically. 

The great wave of patriotism that has passed over the country did not stop when 
it reached the mountains of the Southwest, nor were our Spanish-American friends 
exempt from its influence. At first, dazed by the war and stunned by the draft calls, 
they soon came to understand the meaning of it all and they responded loyally. Not 
a few Spanish-Americans enlisted, and large numbers were called in the draft. Of 

-the men from New Mexico who gave their lives for their country, considerably more 
than half were of Spanish blood. It is the hope and expectation that this experience 
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will help these fellow citizens to realize more fully their share in the privileges as well 
as the duties of citizenship. It is also fully expected that those who return from the 
army will bring back to village and hamlet a knowledge and experience of the world 
which they will impart to others, and thus accomplish results that could not other- 
wise have been brought to pass in a generation. 

We look forward to the future with full assurance that it belongs to us. Nature 
has done well by this section of the country by depositing large resources to its account, 
and also in so securely depositing them that they can be drawn on only by means of 
skill and energy. The future is ours because we are determined to make it so. Like- 
wise in the spiritual realm we are laying our plans for persistent, thoroughgoing de- 
velopment of our resources, that we may achieve institutions that fit the Southwest 
and that will be a worthy part of the Kingdom of God. 


SWEDISH DEPARTMENT. 


The past year was a hard and trying one for both the churches and pastors of 
this department. During the fall and winter many churches were closed because of 
the influenza epidemic and some of the pastors were victims of the malady. Weare, 
however, glad to report that none has died as a result of this illness. 

Thirty-nine churches and missions have been aided by the Home Missionary 
Society during the twelve months, and in addition several organizations and preach- 
ing stations have been ministered to by our pastors. These aided fields are located 
in Oregon, Washington, Minnesota, Wisconsin, Pennsylvania and New Jersey. 
There is but one Swedish Congregational church in Oregon, and it is at Portland. 


Washington. 


Aberdeen, Hoquiam and Everett are the three churches under our care in the 
state of Washington. The first named, pastorless during 1917, now has a minister. 
The pulpit at Hoquiam, however, is vacant, but the work at Everett, with Monroe as 
a preaching station, is going on very well. 


Minnesota. 


There are eight churches of this department in Minnesota. The Happyland field 
has not received aid since April, and the old pastor, who retired some time ago from 
the Lake City church, still lives in the parsonage and serves the people as he may be 
able. The pulpit at Wondel Brook is vacant, but it is expected that it will be sup- 
plied before long. The organizations at Mankato and Kasota are under strong 
leadership, and the Culdrum church has come to self-support. ~The latter is a good, 
strong country parish. 


Wisconsin. 


Missionary aid has been extended to nine of our Wisconsin churches. Clear 
Lake, which has been assisted for a long time, has come to self-support. The people 
of Glenwood City are alive and interested and are seeking a pastor for their vacant 
pulpit. Our minister at Merrill became an army chaplain at Camp Funston, Kan- 
sas, and a new man has taken up the work which he resigned. Siren and Wood 
Lake are both being cared for by a fine young laborer in the Lord’s vineyard, who is 
achieving splendid results. 
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Pennsylvania. 


Renovo, with its outstations, has been pastorless since the first of November, 
but it is hoped a new man will be on the field before long. The old church at Chand- 
ler’s Valley welcomed back a former pastor last April. When the pastor at Warren 
took up the work in Plainfield, New Jersey, his duties were assumed by the minister 
at Titusville. The latter field was cared for by one of the laymen of the parish until 
the pulpit could be filled. This has been done, but as yet no aid has been asked for 
his support. 


New Jersey. 


There are four aided churches in this state, Plainfield, Paterson and Dover, 
the Plainfield pastor preaching regularly every Sunday morning in our old church at 
Perth Amboy. The people of Paterson have had no pastor since July, but services. 
have been held more or less regularly by a minister from New York City on Sunday 
afternoons. The work at Dover, with Morristown as a preaching point, is making 
satisfactory progress. 


Notes of Interest. 


There are 1127 members in these churches, seventy-three of whom have been 
received on confession of faith during the year. 

Our General Missionary has labored faithfully in the states of Minnesota and 
Wisconsin. 

The annual conference of our churches and ministers in the Northwest was held 
in Clayton, Wisconsin, one of our outstations. The Association of Ministers was 
dissolved and the pastors were recommended to join the American Ministerial Asso- 
ciations in their respective districts. 

While our churches are not federated with those of other denominations, they 
are gradually becoming Americanized, and the preaching of the Gospel in the English 
language is of frequent occurrence. 


VERMONT. 


The progress toward unification of our state work begun last year has continued. 
The home missionary organization has established a relationship to the self-support- 
ing churches which is very similar to that which it has sustained to the aided churches, 
having, of course, financial assistance. This work for the self-supporting churches 
is now financed by the home missionary organizations, and adjustments in the ap- 
portionment percentages have been made to provide for the necessary increase in 


the budget. 
Bearing in mind this unification, the following main lines have been pursued the 


past year: 

1. Co-operation with the National Programs for the Every Member Drive 
and for Evangelism. We found the plan proposed by the National Committee for 
the Drive to be workable and effective. Our churches welcomed participation in a 
nation-wide canvass on December 8th, and we expect a notable increase in contribu- 
tions in 1919, and the raising of the full apportionment at least by the end of 1920. 
Some of the strongest ministers in the state responded to the call for leadership in 
Evangelism and attended a thoroughly successful State Retreat. This was followed 
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by twelve Association Retreats (three Associations combining with others), the at- 
tendance at which, and the invigoration of which, brought real satisfaction to those 
who arranged and conducted them. The association leaders then began a round of 
visiting the local churches. Whether or not we reach the 250 per cent increase in 
the number of new churches this year, it is clear that the tracks have been laid for 
a coming to quarters with this question of an “enlarged and invigorated member- 
ship” in a way that has not recently been known. 

2. Increasing the Efficiency of the Ministry. By (1) personal counsel; 
(2) holding a four days’ state convocation for spiritual, intellectual and practical 
stimulus; (3) increasing salaries (thirty increases reported at the last State Confer- 
ence); (4) helping men to find the right churches for their capacities and helping 
churches to find the right men for their needs. 

3. Deepening the Fellowship of the Churches, especially through the revi- 
talizing of the association meetings. These meetings were more largely attended 
this year and had a stronger influence on church life because of aid from the state 
office in arranging what was virtually a common program for all the meetings and 
securing a strong team of speakers that went from association to association in a way 
that resulted in a minimum of time and expense and a maximum of effectiveness in 
speaking. 

4, Uniting Churches in Small Communities. Since about May 1, 1919, 
twenty-seven unions or federations (twenty-four in which Congregational churches 
were concerned) have taken place and the process is steadily continuing. An organ- 
ization of the Baptist, Congregational and Methodist state and district Superintend- 
ents has been effected for the sake of promoting and conserving such changes and the 
goal of this organization is: ‘‘Not one over-churched community in Vermont.”” The 
method by which so much progress has been made in so short a time is mainly that of 
an equitable exchange of fields. This means that the Congregationalists give the 
leadership to the Methodists or Baptists in one field and they in turn give it to us in 
another. 


WASHINGTON AND NORTHERN IDAHO. 


The work in the state of Washington has prospered during the past year under the 
missionary efforts of twenty-seven men. Finances have been kept up and mis- 
sionary salaries and all bills promptly met. The debt of two years ago, which kept 
the pay of missionaries six months in arrears, has become past history. Few reduc- 
tions have been made in missionary grants, but practically every missionary salary 
has been raised. 

On July 14th Vancouver reopened its church under the leadership of Rev. W. L. 
Zabel. Rev. J. M. Dick, our Sunday School missionary, spent three days at Vancou- 
ver at that time, and one-fifth of the city adjacent to the church was visited. The 
follow-up program had to be cancelled because of the influenza, but in spite of all 
difficulties Mr. Zabel has shown his faith by his works and has bought a lot and 
erected a house within eight blocks of the church. He began his work with the 
soldiers definitely in view, and held several ‘‘khaki services” which filled the building 
for the first time since its dedication, it is said. He has now turned his attention to 
the ship workers and other industrial men who are to become a permanent constituen- 
cy of the city. 
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Washington i is trying out federation in six places, and has definite eofmy Uh ae 
work in other localities where the affiliated church membership plan is s bringing! 0 
interesting results. 


Northern Idaho. 


The schedule for our fields in Northern Idaho shows an increase in appropria- 
tions of $250 in case all churches are supplied with men. This has been made ab- 
solutely necessary by the increased cost of living and the increased cost of getting 
ministers. The Y.M.C.A. and other war work agencies have set a standard which 
we must in part approach if we expect to secure the services of any adequate men. 
Among our most effective missionaries are Rev. Carl H. Veazic, of Wallace, and 
Rey. Jesse C. Grafton, of Kootenai. 


WISCONSIN. 


An outstanding feature of Wisconsin’s experience for 1918 was the loss, after six 
years of strenuous and devoted service, of its efficient Superintendent, Rev. L. H. 
Keller, D.D. Fortunately, Dr. Keller had so thoroughly organized the different 
departments of the work and so fully inaugurated plans for collecting the 1918 
apportionment for special supplementary funds, for the Drive for 1919, and for 
other important matters, that the momentum helped carry the state much more 
successfully than many feared through the problems and perplexities of the closing 
months of the year and the transition period toward a new Superintendent. Another 
important change in our force is the return to the pastorate of Rev. Frank N. Dexter, 
after nearly twenty-three years of arduous and devoted service as General Mission- 
ary, District Superintendent and State Evangelist. 

Rey. O. L. Robinson, formerly Superintendent of the Eastern District, is now 
state Financial Secretary, and Rev. Philip H. Ralph and Rev. F. W. Heberlein are 
Superintendents of the Eastern and Western Districts respectively. Rev. Homer 
W.. Carter continues as State Registrar and Pastor-at-Large. During the transi- 
tional period special service which greatly aided in keeping the work movingw as 
rendered by Rev. D. Q. Grabill, Chairman of the Board of Directors. 

The Drive for the 1919 apportionment, which was made on the mathematical 
basis recommended by the National Council, was a worth-while success, in spite of 
the influenza and war conditions. While only a fraction of the churches could carry 
out the campaign as planned, there were a fine spirit of co-operation, decided gains, 
and an optimistic vote to try again. A goal has been set and a standard magnified. 

The 1918 apportionment shows improvement, despite the handicaps already in- 
dicated, although we are far from the ideal and have not yet, I am sorry to say, reach- 
ed the time for increasing the ten per cent for our share of the larger fields outside of 
our state bounds. One hundred and four of our 264 churches, as well as a few whose 
reports were received too late to appear on the books, paid their full apportionment 
for the four departments of state work. Some $2,000 which would not otherwise 
have been received is directly traceable to special, final personal letters, long-distance 
telephone messages and wired night letters, sent not only from the headquarters 
office, but from the two northern Superintendents for their respective districts. This 
was in addition to the working out of the plan of quarterly statements and a special 
letter from Chairman Grabill direct to the churches and full publicity in the state 
paper, “‘Wisconsin Congregational Church Life.” 
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Americanization. 


Americanization in Wisconsin Congregationalism is pushed and furthered 
chiefly through the ordinary channels for developing and unifying Christian brethren 
without special reference to agencies aiding different races. We co-operate with the 
valuable efforts of the National Home Missionary Society in the Scandinavian and 
limited German work within our borders. But our special endeavor is to reach 
people as people. That this is largely successful is revealed by the names upon 
almost all our church rolls. 


Sunday School Work. 


Our state Sunday School work is cared for in connection with the home mission- 
ary work by our district Superintendents and local associations and their representa- 
tives, but has not the organized and distinct attention that it deserves and will 
likely receive later. 


Evangelism. 


A recently appointed Commission on Evangelism, in co-operation with the nation- 
al plans and in the furtherance of previous state movements in this line, proposed 
to stress more than ever pastoral evangelism and ministerial retreats, while also 
arranging for a special state evangelist later for those who wish this kind of help. 

The spiritual life of the churches has received special emphasis which has borne 
fruit in numerous general quickenings, a goodly number of additions, in an increasing 
spirit of co-operation upon a high plane, in forward movements, and in the improve- 
ment in financial plans and results, all of which signify a higher life and more of it. 


THE CITY SOCIETIES 
REPORT OF THE DIRECTOR OF CITY WORK. 


It is impossible to make this report comprehensive or nation-wide in its scope, 
for with the exception of conferences in Jersey City, Baltimore, and Hammond, 
Indiana, my work for the year was limited to three cities in the Middle Atlantic 
District—Pittsburgh and Williamsport, Pennsylvania, and Washington, D. C. It 
is doubtful whether three cities more unfavorable to Congregational Church Extension 
could be found in the country, and yet there have been some definite achievements. 

My time was devoted to Washington for about six months. During the first 
two months of the year the fuel famine made aggressive work almost impossible, 
but I supervised the erection of one of the most convenient and portable chapels in 
the country and made quite an extensive study of religious conditions in the city. 
‘The chapel was completed and opened on March 10th, 1918, and the Cleveland 
Park Church was organized May 1st, with a charter membership of fifty-one, which 
was increased to seventy-seven during my stay. On May 26th, less than three 
months from the date of opening, the church called ex-president Eaton of Beloit 
to the pastorate. He entered upon his work in September, and during the first six 
months of his leadership Cleveland Park became absolutely self-supporting, closing 
the year with a balance of nearly $100, making payments on a $7,500 lot, and giving 
every promise of growing into a strong suburban church. This confirms our belief 
that there are many cities supposed to be unfriendly to Congregationalism where a 
strong constituency awaits our leading if we will only launch out in the newer sec- 
tions of them. 

Before the summer vacation two weeks were spent in Pittsburgh in order to make 
a survey of the city. This had to be done very hurriedly, but I was led to believe 
that our First Church property should be sold and the proceeds invested in a more 
promising location. In September I returned to this city and looked over the field 
more thoroughly. Pittsburgh probably presents one of the greatest problems now 
confronting the denomination. I think it is likely the most over-churched city in 
the country, and perhaps the most conservative one in the North, with Presbyterians 
leading in numerical strength and the Congregationalists not far behind. Our 
Church Extension Boards have expended a great deal of money in this big city, and 
yet we have very little to show for it—four English-speaking churches, all poorly 
located, and all but one dependent upon missionary aid. Four Slavic churches, all 
with small membership and the most meager promise of growth, complete the list. 
I feel very strongly that any small or scattered expenditures for either English- or 
foreign-speaking work will simple be palliative until there can be developed, in some 
good residential section, one strong, healthy American church as a base, affording 
local standing, supervision and support. I believe that such work will be fundamental 
and everlastingly missionary. 

Williamsport presents a problem very similar to that of Pittsburgh. There are 
sixty churches in a town of 35,000. Our church is hemmed in and overshadowed by a 
dozen stronger ones and is fairly gasping for life. The property has been sold, yielding 
an equity of about $20,000. A census of 250 families in a certain portion of the city 
failed to reveal a single one that was unchurched. During my last week in Wil- 
liamsport, it was voted to turn the equity over to the Church Building Society, with 
the provision that half shall become the property of the Home Missionary Society, 
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in case the church does not secure a new site and building during the next three years. 

The next census will probably show that we have over sixty cities having a 
population of 100,000 or more. ‘These cities afford tremendous challenge and tre- 
mendous opportunity for Christian service, but our work in these great centers cannot 
be successful or fruitful without the most careful direction. Great foresight and 
many readjustments will be needed, both in the planting and transplanting of 
churches. Any site may do in a small town, but city churches must be properly 
located and manned, or much money will be wasted and great opportunities missed. 


CHICAGO CITY MISSIONARY SOCIETY 


The entire year’s work has been accomplished under most unusual conditions. 
Six weeks of the most inclement weather in January and February; the impossibility 
of securing an adequate supply of coal; ten weeks of demoralization of regular church 
work by the intrusion of the Billy Sunday campaign; two months of the ‘‘flu’’—these 
have been some of the outstanding and untoward circumstances surrounding church 
work this past year. Naturally, the churches have needed more consistent oversight 
than in former years. 

The area embraced in Chicago Association, which is the territory of this Society, 
lacks the immensities of ‘‘Mighty Montana,” etc., but in five weeks, for example, the 
Superintendent spent twenty-six evenings with twenty-three churches, traveling 
twenty to sixty-five miles to make each engagement! During the year, he traveled 
over seventeen thousand miles over the streets of Chicago and the highways of Cook, 
Lake and DuPage Counties. During the past year, 373 Sunday supply appoint- 
ments have been furnished through the office, and pastors settled over thirty-six 
churches. 

It seemed unwise to this Society that every denomination should have Camp Pas- 
tors or Civilian Chaplains at every cantonment in the United States. So far as our 
Great Lakes Naval Training Station was concerned, it seemed to us much better to 
reinforce our church at Waukegan, helping them to secure a strong pastor, who had 
had experience among the camps of Texas, and assisting them financially and other- 
wise to carry out a wide, interesting program of entertainment for the jackies ‘‘on 
shore leave.’’ For the size of the church, we doubt whether a more efficient or ample 
service for soldiers or sailors has been carried on than that of the Waukegan Church. 

For eighteen months, all religious speakers in the camps at Great Lakes to the 
number of 1,326 have been secured and furnished the Y.M.C.A. by us through our 
office and attendance at these religious services from the various camps ranged from 
100 to 6,000 per service. 

During the year, no new church building has been begun by us, but we have come 
to the assistance of churches that had new buildings under way when the war began. 
People’s Church down in South Chicago, Harvard Church in Oak Park, and Bowman- 
ville Church in Northwest Chicago, rejoice in commodious structures that could only 
be made possible by the emergency aid which our Society has been able to furnish. 

One of the actions taken by our Board during the past year that will be the great- 
est pleasure to lovers of home missions is that of February, 1918, when by unanimous 
vote, the Rev. J. C. Armstrong, D.D., our honorary superintendent, was made an 
annuitant for life, his salary being continued to him through all the long years ahead 
with no reference as to when he punches the time clock in the morning or how much 
of a summer or winter vacation he may take. 
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DENVER CITY MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 


The work of the Denver City Missionary Society was carried on during eight 
months of the fiscal year by Rev. Robert Allingham, who retired in November, to 
accept work with The Pilgrim Memorial Fund. The last four months of the year the 
activities of the organization were supervised from the State Conference office, and 
the churches have been kept as well filled, if not better, than in the other sections of 
the state. There has been some consideration of the future of the Society in regard 
to securing a new man for the superintendency, but it is the general impression that 
for the present the work shall be directed through the Conference office, with the aid 
of the city ministers who have been behind the organization. 

During the last few months the Washington Park people have been able to hold 
their services in the little basement provided for them, and their present prosperity 
causes them to hope that they may soon see the superstructure that will house them 
in process of building. 

During the year the South Broadway litigation has been decided favorably to 
the church, the old Villa Park Church has been sold, and judgment with reference to 
the Tabernacle property has been given in favor of the Congregational denomination. 
It is hoped that the South Broadway property may be sold, as the organization is 
too weak to be continued. One of the City Missionary Society churches, Pilgrim, is 
being cared for by a student from Iliff Seminary, though a more aggressive work 
ought to be carried on in this stockyards district, where the field is largely under 
Congregational auspices. 

It is not possible to give the financial report of the City Missionary Society at this 
time, but it is thought that with the sale of the South Broadway property all indebt- 
edness will be cancelled. 


THE CITY MISSIONARY SOCIETY OF HARTFORD. 


The City Missionary Society (Congregational) aids no churches, organizations 
in the city requiring assistance being served by the Missionary Society of Connecticut. 

The City Missionary Society maintains an institutional work known as the Village 
Street Mission, with a mission Sunday School as its center and including clubs and 
classes of various kinds. It has a superintendent, a resident worker and various 
part-time workers on its staff. There is an unrecognized, dependent church at the 
Village Street Mission which gives opportunity for the ministration of the Sacra- 
ments and for Christian confession. The superintendent serves as its pastor. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH EXTENSION 
SOCIETY OF LOS ANGELES. 


The Congregational Church Extension Society of Los Angeles, representing thirty 
Congregational churches in and near Los Angeles, was incorporated nearly seven years 
ago for the purpose of giving first aid in the purchase of suitable sites and the erection 
of adequate church buildings. It holds two public meetings each year for the trans- 
action of business and the expression of fellowship—the annual meeting in January, 
usually held in the First Congregational Church, Los Angeles, with election of officers, 
reports of the year’s work and one or two addresses; and the semi-annual meeting in 
October in one of the other churches, as a “get together”’ gathering for the new year’s 
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work after the summer vacation, with two-minute reports from the churches. These 
occasions have brought together about 250 persons each time, with little variation 
in the numbers but with many changes in the personnel. 

The most noteworthy feature of the last two years has been the transfer of the 
Salem Congregational Church to the Armenian Gethsemane Congregational Church, 
so that a fine building on a corner lot, once almost deserted by the Anglo-Saxons, 
teems with the life and vigor of the large Armenian congregation. And now, the 
great lot of land, 209 feet on Hollywood Boulevard and 200 feet on Sycamore Avenue, 
the best site in Hollywood, one of the finest residential sections of Los Angeles, will 
be transferred by the Extension Society to the Hollywood Congregational Church. 
This property was purchased several years ago at a cost of $23,000, and the Holly- 
wood Church proposes in the near future to erect thereon the first unit of their house of 
worship. 

Robert Treat Paine, a Boston philanthropist, used to say that there are three 
causes of poverty: (1) bad housing; (2) neglect of child life; and (3) indiscriminate 
almsgiving. The same causes may be given for the poverty of many of our church- 
es. The Extension Society proposes to aid the churches, to co-operate with them 
sympathetically in the selection of strategic positions for their houses of worship, 
and in the erection of meeting-houses, both useful and ornamental. It seeks to work 
with and not for the church needing aid, and finds economy in adequate relief. It 
raises its funds through an apportionment among the churches in its constituency 
and from individuals, and spends its income from these and other sources as it goes, 
not having built up as yet any investment fund or reserve. 


CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH EXTENSION SOCIETY OF 
SAN FRANCISCO AND VICINITY. 


As regards the Church Extension Society, the year finds us marking time, and for 
good reasons. Physical betterments were so thoroughly made that they have not 
yet needed attention. 

Weare still in the consolidation age. Fewer units, but larger, stronger and better 
plants and organizations are now required. Asa result, we have two churches for 
sale—the old Sunset, and Park. 

The First Mission, Bethany and Sunset Churches are without pastors. Sunset has 
been our special care the past year. Until relieved by the sale of the old property 
we must carry the monthly interest and the annual payment to the Church Building 
Society. 

Now that the war is over and our boys are returning to civil life, we look forward 
to increased activity and growth in all our churches. 


CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH EXTENSION 
SOCIETY OF SEATTLE. 


In spite of serious handicaps occasioned by war conditions, influenza and strikes, 
the aided churches and mission Sunday Schools made substantial gains in 1918. 
Two of the schools that were closed for part of the year have been reopened with 
increased attendance and interest. 

In one of our largest industrial centers, that of Youngstown, the church building 
recently remodeled and enlarged, has been the center of interesting groups of peoples 
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of different nationalities. The building is used, in addition to our English services, 
by the Scandinavian Branch of the Salvation Army, by the Lutherans, and by the 
Swedish Mission for evangelistic gatherings. In our English services we have rep- 
resentatives of the Norwegians, the Swedes, the Italians and others. In this 
district the Scandinavians are most numerous, and they are being looked after by our 
own church in co-operation with other agencies. 

Nearly all our churches, self-supporting and aided, took part in the Every Mem- 
ber Drive of December 8th, and the majority had gratifying results. At the beginning 
of 1919, therefore, very nearly all our churches had their budgets for current expenses 
and benevolences entirely underwritten. Preparation for the Drive was seriously 
hindered by the influenza epidemic, but in spite of all hindrances the campaign was 
a success wherever it was undertaken with thoroughness. The Every Member 
Drive to be carried on simultaneously by our churches has come to stay. 

There has been for some months in the employ of our Seattle Church Exten- 
sion Society a young woman as a church and Sunday School visitor. She visits in 
connection with our mission Sunday Schools and stations. During one month she 
made more than 200 visits in the homes in the Youngstown industrial district. She 
is gifted in personal evangelism, and as she goes from house to house, wherever oppor- 
tunity offers, she speaks a word on personal salvation. As a result of her visits in 
nineteen Italian homes in the district, some of the children have come into our Sun- 
day School. In another district she went from home to home in the interests of our 
mission station in that section. The result was a large increase in attendance and 
interest. 

We are planning to pool the indebtedness on several of our smaller churches 
and to secure in a common effort a sum large enough to cancel it and provide a more 
adequate support for the pastors. In one of our districts a fund has been started for 
a new church plant to cost $15,000. The amount from the city outside the local field 
will be included in the sum to be raised. 

With the war, the influenza and the strikes too, we trust behind us, our churches 
and missions are hopeful for a splendid year of service and progress in 1919. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
OF TOLEDO. 


A newly organized church which outgrew its house of worship and had to be 
supplied with a portable building seating 200 persons, and whose congregation is 
taxing the capacity of this building, is a really dramatic feature of recent Congrega- 
tional work in Toledo. In brief, such has been the history of Pilgrim Church in 
West Toledo. For several years past a Sunday School has assembled under the 
auspices of this organization and more or less regular preaching services have been 
held. In June, 1918, Rev. Herbert F. Loomis became pastor and it has been under 
his leadership that the results just noted have been accomplished. 

Park Congregational Church, ministering to another section of the city, has made 
such progress that at the beginning of the year it declared itself self-sustaining. In 
both these fields there is a strong tendency toward community churches. 

There is a large colony of Bulgarians in Toledo. Fora year and a half the Society 
has maintained a reading room for their benefit, and conducted classes in English. 
On Saturday evenings it is the custom to give talks along patriotic lines. This isa 

real Congregational Americanization work. 
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DISTRIBUTION OF MISSIONARIES BY SECTIONS. 


The following Table gives the number of missionaries, together with those engaged in superintending 
the work, each year of the Society’s operations, under the geographical divisions of Eastern, Middle, Southern, 
and Western States, and also Canada. 


Aad A Southern and Western 
Society’s Year | New England Middle Southwestern States and Canada Total 
beginning 1826 States States States Territories 
I—’26-’27 I 129 5 33 I 169 
2—’27-'28 5 130 9 56 ve 201 
3— 28-29 72 127 23 80 2 304 
4—'29-’30 107 147 13 122 3 392 
5—’ 30-31 144 160 12 ‘ 145 2 463 
6— 31-32 163 169 10 166 I 509 
7—'32-'33 230 170 9 185 3 606 
8—'33-"34 287 201 13 169 6 676 
9— 34-735 289 216 18 187 9 719 
10—'35~'36 319 210 II 191 15 755 
11—'36~37 331 227 II 105 22 786 
12—'37-38 288 1098 8 166 24 684 
13—'38-'39 284 198 9 160 14 665 
14—'39-'40 290 205 6 167 12 680 
15—'40~'41 202 215 s 169 9 690 
16—'41~'42 305 249 5 222 10 791 
easy oe 253 7 2g 9 848 
18—’ 43-44 2 257 10 305 7 907 
SA a ae 249 6 397 6 943 
20—’ 45-4! 274 271 9 417 ee I 
21—'40-'47 275 254 10 433 an ona 
ARE is 205 237 18 axe ns 1,006 
—’ 48-"49 302 230 IS ate I,O1 
24—49~’ 50 301 228 15 488 60 yea 
25—'50-'51 3I1 224 15 51S a8 1,065 
26—'s1~'52 305 213 14 533 an 1,065 
27—'52~'53 313 215 12 547 an 1,087 
28—’53-"54 292 214 II 530 ai 1,047 
29—'54-'55 278 207 10 537 an 1,032 
30—'55~ 56 276 198 8 504 oe 986 
31—'50-'57 271 IQl 6 506 Ac 074 
ee, Ad 107 3 521 is 1,012 
—’ 58- 9 201 Ne 534 ay 1,054 
34—’59-’60 327 I oc 
35— 60-61 308 18r oc pe <e ae 
36—’61-"62 205 87 a 481 AD "863 
| as a 48 ae 405 OD 734 
38—'63-64 289 > 
39—64-"65 203 $8 ee We _ ae 
40—'65-"66 283 64 4 407 : 818 
41—’66-"67 284 66 5 491 é 846 
42—67-'68 307 73 7 521 : 38 
43—'68~69 327 73 8 564 : or 
44—69-'70 3II 7 6 556 ee + 
45—'70-"71 206 69 5 570 : es 
46—'71-"72 308 62 3 588 : pe 
47— 712-73 312 49 3 587 , I 
48—'73-"74 310 58 7 504 : 2 
49—'74-'75 202 67 7 586 3 eae 
50—75~"76 304 72 8 505 : 979 
3176-77 303 7o 6 617 / hs 
32—77-"78 316 70 6 604 ‘ ee 
53—'78-'79 312 57 10 967 946 
54—’79-’80 327 37 9 622 ; a 
55— 80-81 321 62 9 640 i reas 
56—'81-’82 328 56 17 669 ad atl 
57—'82-"83 326 68 61 605 a es 
58—'83-'84 334 17 63 868 ere 
ee ee 349 93 123 882 x 1,447 
o— 8 5-'86 308 99 134 868 ae 1,409 
61—'86-'87 375 103 143 950 = I 
62—'87-'88 387 110 144 36 “ apie 
63—'88-'89 414 109 127 1,109 ar 175 
64—'89-"90 441 121 150 1,167 d reso 
65—’90~’o1 446 141 186 : ae pat 
66—’ ’ 1,103 - I 966 
91-'92 437 151 106 1,202 es : 
67—92-’93 437 4 Aes 
aH 438 eee 203 1,209 ag 2,002 
69—'94-"05 484 I a ge mee - oar 
70—’95-’06 | 456 i 151 as ae fe weet 
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The following Table gives the number of missionaries, together with those engaged in 
superintending the work, each year of the Society’s operations, under the geographical divisions of 
Eastern, Middle, Southern, and Western States, and also Canada. 


A Southern and Western 
ae Year | New England Middle Southwestern States and Canada Total 
eginning 1826 States States States Territories 

71—'96-'97 454 139 234 1,226 os 2,053 
72—’97-’98 458 119 210 1,004 ate 1,881 
73— 98-99 466 119 199 1,064 1,848 
74—'99-1900 412 121 1g! 1,063 : He 1,787 
75—1900-01 438 147 209 1,092 re 1,886 
76—I9Q0I-’02 444 116 207 I,I01 a 1,868 
77—1902-'03 454 122 214 T,tI7 ne 1,907 
78—1903-’04 469 130 220 1,118 oto 1,937 
79—1904-’05 453 124 187 1,032 oe 1,796 
80—1905-’06 443 124 159 934 a 1,660 
81—1906-’07 450 116 157 862 a 1,585 
82—1907-’08 454 132 155 951 a 1,692 
83—1908-’09 451 116 162 923 as 1,652 
84—1909-"10 476 118 148 935 Ab 1,667 
85—I910-"11 465 122 152 953 ae 1,692 
86—I1911I-’12 460 122 157 1,039 as 1,778 
87—I1912-"13 471 . 129 149 1,021 Ain 1,770 
88—1913-"14 449 128 155 1,056 6a 1,741 
89—1914-"15 448 134 120 1,033 a 1,735 
90—I915-16 461 137 128 1,058 aie 1,723 
91—1916-"17 455 128 171 970 oe 1,724 
92—1917-718 435 132 158 971 re 1,696 


93—I1918-"19 390 126 129 857 a 1,502 
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75—’o0-o1..|| 82/54|56|141/16|87|| 82]13|46 6|..}..| I] 1]. ./20/38 6| 3/33/12]..|46| 8] 3].. 
76—'ot-’02..|| 87/56/57/154/15|75|| 57| 9]45]--|| 5]--| Z]--] 2]..]25148 4| 3/33/12] r/s50| 8] 4|.. 
77—’02-'03..|| 89|51/62|161/17/74|| 62] 9/46]..|| 5]..| 3]. Zt 1s 5135 7| 2/30/10| r/50| 8] 6|.. 
78—’03-’04..|} 98]51/53/159|20/88]| 76] 9]4z}..]| 4}--] 3].-] I]--/40/31 8] 2]28]11] 4]56] 5] 6].. 
79—'04-05..|| 88/53/56/157/14/85]| 71/11/39 Bre s:|) Lilo el, 2) 0/43 COler | Sl 2ie7i sO) 1ONSo\ ea eal lane 
80—’05-’06..]| 95|50/48|147|17|86|| 76]10}34 Allecilt 2iere| Zils 32100 4] 1/25] 9] 5|40] 3] 4|.. 
81—’06-’07..|| 97|47/58|151}14/83]] 71 34 BH oe] Wht eve f whet sei rO gl r13z\\ ol siaxi aiesias 
82—’07-’08..|| 96|48]50/165|15/80|| 82|10/36]..|| 3] 1] 3].-| 3].-|26]z9]..] 8] 1}17/16}..]44] 5] 5].. 
83—’08-’09..|| 94/51}49/163/14|80]] 66] 9/38]..]| 2} tT] 3]..| 3]--]25/15 8) 122173). . (46) ai sien 
84—’09-10..|| 97/67}52/162/15/83]| 70|r1/35].-|| 2].-| 3]--| 3]--|26/15]..] 6] 1/18/13]../40] 6] 6].. 
8s5—' 10-11. .|]102|67|47|163|15|71|| 69/11/38]..|] 2] 1] 2]..] 4]..]/28}r2]..] 7] 1]18}r0}..J45] 6] 7].. 
86—'11-’12..||} 90/63/45|163/12/87|| 65]18]30]..]| 2] 1] 3]..|] 4]../27/13 ¥| x19) 9]... 147155) 7am 
87—12-713..|| 96157/41|163]15/83]| 72]/18/38]..]| 3] 1] 4/.-| 8]..]19/13 Fl L221 5706133 1s olen 
88—'13-’14. .||102|57|40|148|16|86|| 7o]18}4o|..|| 3] 1] 4|../ro|..]18}14 4] 1/33/20|..|34] 5] 7|.. 
89—'14-’15..|] 97/54/43/155|15/84]| 72/20/41]..]| 3/..] 2]..] 8]..J22}12 3] T124/T0). . 22) 161 sien 
go—’15-’16..|| 96)53/47/163}16|86|| 76/13/37].-|] 3]--] 3/..] 8]..]13]10 3] tl24)14|.. lar) 8] Sivee 
9I—'16-’17..|| 97|50/42/168/17|/81|| 73/18/37|..|| 4].-| 4)--] 9]..]19/13 7| 2|27|14|..|32|15/10].. 
92—'17-"18..|| 75/46/47|171|14/82|| 79/15/38].-|]] 3]..] 4]..| 8] 2lralirz 7| Il3ti2z\\. 27) Siro) om 
93—'18-’19..]| 70137/401155|15173|| 79] 9l2o]..|]1 4] 2] 6]..|ro]..]ro]18]..| 5] 2|21/16]..]22] 4] o.. 


Each State is here given credit for services of minister, though he may have served in other States. 


REMARKS ON THE TaBLES.—r1. At the organization of The American Home Missionary Society, in 
1826, the Missionaries of the United Domestic Missionary Society, whose responsibilities it assumed, were 
transferred to it, and the greater portion of them were in commission in the State of New York. 


2. The Massachusetts Home Missionary Society, the New Hampshire Home Missionary Society, and 
the Vermont Domestic Missionary Society, became integral parts of the National Society in the second 
year of its operation, the Maine Missionary Society in the third year, and the Connecticut Missionary 
Society in the sixth year. 


3. In 1845 the missions of this Society in Canada were, by an amicable arrangement with the 
British Colonial Missionary Society, transferred to the care of that institution. 
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DISTRIBUTION OF MISSIONARIES BY STATES—Continued. 


Sout’n 
States WESTERN STATES AND TERRITORIES 
Society’s 
Year, | 
tics Pt 3 a 
182 Q| mb al. 5 al os) bo 3 

a| S o ‘e/a | 8 i) |} iS] a| 2 P| g 
g/3| | 8/3] 3/8) 8] | $18) 8/4] al ele) sl ig/e] 8] slfig 
Ele isis] 2 siale) 81/3] 5} |S] 8) sl ass] 3) 2 al aig 
SIS BI SISISISIEIS/ SIS/S | Si sisiei sl Sisisi s| és | 418 

67—'92-'93.....| 2] 1||44)26] 86/58|126|91)123|108]67|104|42/93|42|12|13]15| 1| 8/104/30] 62/..].. 

68—’93-’04....-| 4]--||47/34] 79/46]119/82)114] 112] 51/108)}40]96/37/12/14] 9] 2] 7] 99/28] 66]..].. 

69—’94-’95...---| 3]--||44/29] 75]47|136/87|109]101) 59) 94/35/97/51/12|/11/r0/ 2] 8} 94/31] 71|..|.. 

7o—’95-'96.....| 2|.-|]47/30]154/54| 88/84] ox 116} 0/101/36]95|55|15|ro]rz| 1/ 8/145|29| 7o]..|.. 

7I—’96-’97.....| 4|--|/48/33]138}51| 76/87] 90}/108) 59/103/45|99]49]/18] o}10] 1] 8/106]32] 87]..].. 

72—'97-98.....| 3|--|]35/30/102]45] 69/82] 94/100] 50] 97/38/96|40/17] 8] 6] 2\to/100/29] 82]..].. 

73—98-’99.....| 2|..|/38/29] 97/41] 71/86) 91/101) $0) 94/41/90/43/14] 9/11) 1/14] 85/26] 73] 1]... 

74—'99-1900 ...| 2|..||40/31] 82/38] 74/86] 95] 96] 41] 89]41]96/4o]15] 9/13] 1/13] 85/29] 74] 2| 6 

75—'00-"or.....| 2|..||36|28] 99/43) 82/69] 93]/111] 34] 80/45/98/43/13/12/ 11] 3/13] 94/26] 85] 5] 3 

76—'or-’02.....] 2| 2|/37/29] 92/32] 85]75| 95]105]30| 97/50/88|57{11/15| 7| 1/16} 87/28) 79] 5] 4 
2} 1|/37|28| 90/37| 79|75| 95|102) 36] 97|/55|96|/47|14|15]12| 1/19] 84]28] 83] 4] 6 
2| 1{}31/31] 78/33] 81/63] 86)111| 40] 94/68/88/53/17/19|11|..|19] 94/33] 80] 4] 6 
2| 1|/34}/24] 78]33] 81/68] 86} 98) 40| 75|51|79|44|12|15|10]..|17| 86/26] 80] 2| 7 
3| 1||42|20| 79127] 74157] 75] 85| 19] 70|51|72/35| 9/13] 8]..|18| 74/27] 60] 2| 7 
2| 1||38]18] 40/26] 57/68) 75] 72/50! 77/45|70/30/14]16} 8]../18] 83]22] 51] 2] 5 
2|..||39l14! 30/16] 76/69] 69}100]56| 43/66/78)/4o0|14|15| 5 15| 93/34] 78|..| 7 
3|..||42|14| 40|18] 72/65] 70| 74] 40| 42/69/68|/34/20/26| 6 13] 88/40] 81] 1| 7 
2|..||ar|/14} 47]/21| 80/59] 66] 78)39| 46]76|59|39|18/30] 6 16] 90/28] 89] 2].. 
2|..||39|18| 37/23] 70/64] 64] 67|39] 48/88|)73]41|17/47] 6]../13] 94/20] 84] 3].. 
2|..||43)21] 77}24] 78]74] 55] 59]33| 44/80/76|47/25|/52| 6|..|16| 97/27|/100] 4|.. 
1|..||41|19|103|26| 74/74) 53] 36|25| 42192|76|49|25|53| 6|..|17| 99|/37| 96] 2].. 
1|..||44]22]116|26] 73|68] 44] 48]30] 38/85/73|40/26|76] 4 27| 85139] 89] 3]..- 
2|..|/43|/20]115|40] 60/55] 42] 45135| 34/91/68)/34/19/6r| 4]../33/102/40] 80] 3].. 
2 44|15| 92139| 64/49] 39] 46131| 42/92/71|37\|21/56| 6|..|27/113/39] 71] 3]... 
9| 3||42|16| 97/28) 71/42] 40] 52133; 45/93/67]43/18/66] 4]..|29/104/38] 42] 3].. 
9} 2|138]}16] 97/28} 65]45] 43] 49]32! 42/83/69/53/17/66| 6)..|24|104/33] 51] 4].. 
6] 3ilatir3| 87/18] 58/43] 32! 59128] 36174171143126|53] 5].-117! 841331 421 41... 


4. In the Table will be seen the progress which has been made year by year in the newer States 
of the West, as they have severally come into being and presented fields of peculiar promise for mis- 
sionary culture. When this Society was formed, Indiana and Illinois were in their infancy; Michigan 
was at that time, and for ten years subsequent a Territory; in 1825, it had but one Presbyterian or 
Congregational minister, and he was a missionary. Wisconsin remained, eight years after the organ- 
ization of this Society, the almost undisputed home of the Indian. Jowa was not organized as a Ter- 
ritory till 1838. Oregon was reached by our first missionary there in the summer of 1848, after a 
voyage of many months by way of the Sandwich Islands. Our first missionaries to California sailed 
from New York in December, 1848. Our first missionary to Minnesota commenced his labors at St. 
Paul in July, 1849. 

5. It should be borne in mind that the number of missionaries in these newer States and Terri- 
tories, as well as those that have been longer cultivated, gives but an imperfect idea of the ground that 
has been occupied by Missionary enterprise. Churches every year become independent, and others are 
taken up in their stead. 
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GENERAL COMPARATIVE RESULTS. 
aed | Ses “= ° es oy 
n ' Y 
ie Sse ase deel 2 | Se | $2.) dys See 
Society’s . wo OP wl awk & qa 02D] gad vo ag 
Year, Expendi- | 4 q ah Se) te | 2B PB) DoT | Yeas 
(beginning Receipts tures Bs | 7aeyl] esa] oa ie ao § By § a9 
1826) oe S28 335 § 35 uae Sag Zag 
Bee a Oa oa eee elma 

I—’26-'27.....| $18,140 76] $13,984 17} 169 68 196| 110|not rep.jnot rep. 127 83 
2—'27-'28..... 17,849 22} 201 80] 244) 133] 1,000 30 134 89 
3—'28-'20..... 26,814 96] 304] 160) 401] 186) 1,678 423] 144 88 
4—’29-'30 42,429 50] 302 166 500] 274] 1,959 572 I55 108 
5—"30—'8T cc e+ 47,247 60) 463 164] 577| 294] 2,532 700 160 102 
6—'31-'32 52,808 39] 509 158 745| 361} 6,126 783 146 104 
I—'32-'33 66,277 96] 606 200 801] 417] 4,284] 1,148 159 109 
8—’33-'34....- 80,015 76| 676 200 899] 463] 2,736] ...-. 172 118 
9—'34-35 83,304 28] 719 204] 1,050] 490] 3,300] Pupils 170 116 
I0O—'35—30....+ 92,108 94] 755] 249] 1,000] 545] 3,750] 65,000) 169 122 
II—’36—'37 99,529 72] 810 232) 1,025] 554 3,752] 80,000 180 123 
I2—’37—'38 85,066 26] 684 123 840] 438] 3,376} 67,000 194 124 
io aS a0 eee 82,655 64| 665 201 794) 473] 3,920] 58,500 175 124 
14—’39-'40 78,533 80| 680] 104] 842] 486] 4,750] 60,000] 162 IIs 
I5—'40—'4I 84,864 06] 690 178 862] 501] 4,618} 54,100 169 123 
16—'41-"42 94,300 14{ 791] 248] 987] 504] 5,514] 64,300 159 119 
17—'42-'43.. 98,215 11] 848} 225} 1,047} 657) 8,223] 68,400] 140) 116 
18—'43-"44 104,276 47} 907] 237] 1,245] 665} 7,693] 60,300) 157 IIs 
I9—'44-"45....° 118,360 I2] 943 209] 1,285] 736] 4,929] 60,000 160 126 
20—'45—'46....+ 126,193 15] 971 223] 1,453] 760] 5,311] 76,700 166 130 
2I—'46—'47....- IIQ,170 40| 972 189] 1,470] 713] 4,400] 73,000 167 123 
22—'47-"48 139,233 34] 1,006 205] 1,447] 773] 5,020] 77,000 180 138 
23—'48-"49 143,323 460] 1,010] 192] 1,510) 808] 5,550} 83,500 178 141 
24—'49-'50 145,456 00] 1,032 205] 1,575] 812] 6,682] 75,000 179 I4I 
25—'50-'51 153,817 90] 1,065 211} 1,820] 853} 6,678] 70,000 180 I44 
162,831 14] 1,065 204] 1,948| 862] 6,820] 66,500 1890 153 

174,439 24] 1,087 213} 2,160] 878] 6,079] 72,500 199 160 

184,025 76] 1,047 167] 2,140] 870} 6,025] 65,400 212 176 

177,717 34] 1,032 180] 2,124] 815] 5,634] 64,800 218 171 

186,611 02| 986 187| 1,065} 775 5,602] 60,000 241 189 

180,550 44] 974] 203] 1,985] 780] 5,550] 62,500} 231} 185 

190,735 70| 1,012 242] 2,034] 795 6,784] 65,500 240 188 

187,084 41] 1,054 250) 2,125| 810 8,791| 67,300 231 178 

192,737 60] 1,107 260] 2,175| 868 6,287] 72,200 222 174 

183,762 70| 1,062 212] 2,025) 835 5,600] 70,000 220 173 

158,336 33} 863 153] 1,668] 612] 4,007] 60,300 259 183 

134,991 08} 734} 155] 1,455] 562] 3,108) 54,000 240 184 

149,325 58] 756] 176] 1,518] 603} 3,902] 55,200] 248 198 

189,965 39] 802 199] 1,575] 635] 3,820] 58,600 299 237 

208,811 18] 818 186} 1,594] 643] 3,924] 61,200 325 255 

227,963 97| 846] 208] 1,645] 655] 5,050] 64,000] 348] 269 

254,668 65} 908 250] 1,710] 702] 6,214} 66,300 364 282 

274,025 32| 972 246) 1,956] 734] 6,470] 75,300 374 282 

270,927 58] 944) 246] 1,836] 693] 6,404] 75,750] 390 287 

267,555 27] 940 227) 1,957] 716) 5,833] 71,500 368 284 

281,182 50} 961 236] 2,011; 762] 6,358] 76,500 369 203 

278,830 24] 951 217| 2,145] 714] 5,725| 74,000 391 203 

287,662 91] 960] 241] 2,195] 726) 5,421] 74,700] 395] 207 

296,789 65} 952 214| 2,223] 701] 6,361] 80,750 423 311 

309,871 84] 979} 240) 2,525] 734] 7,836] 85,370} 422] 317 

310,604 II} 906 234| 2,106] 727 8,065| 86,300 442 3n2 

284,540 71} 996] 2009] 2,237] 739) 7,578] 91,762] 385 286 

260,330 29] 946 I99| 2,126] 710] 5,232] 87,573 367 275 

259,709 86] 1,015 256} 2,308} 761] 5,508] 96,724 341 256 

284,414 22] 1,032 255| 2,653] 783] 5,022] 99,808] 363 276 

339,795 04] 1,070 262] 2,568] 799 6,032] 104,308 425 318 

354,105 80) 1,150] 301] 2,650) 817] 6,527] 106,638] 433] 308 

419,449 45] 1,342 401] 2,930] 962] 7,907] 116,314 436 312 

460,722 83)1,447} 380] 2,990| 1,017] 8,734] 118,000] 453 318 

498,790 16] 1,469 372] 3,008] 1,058] 9,050] 120,000 471 324 

507,988 79] 1,571 392] 3,063] 1,117] 10,031] 129,350 454 312 

511,641 56] 1,584 361} 3,084] 1,173] 10,012| 129,462 430 323 

597,049 I1| 1,723 478] 3,155] 1,249] 10,326] 134,305 478 347 

603,978 31! 1,849 452] 3,251] 1,204] 10,650] 141,075] 467 327 

671,297 23} 1,912 496] 3,270] 1,318] 11,320] 154,722 509 351 

Sos ea 686,395 OI] 1,986] 441] 3,389|1,360] 9,744] 150,206] 505] 346 
7—'92-93.....| 738,081 29| 680,026 12] 2,002 464| 3,841] 1,391] 11,232] 159,300 494 343 
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GENERAL COMPARATIVE RESULTS—Continued. 


May, 1919 
mopcty's 
ear, - Expendi- 
(beginning Receipts tures 
1826) 


68—’93-’94. .|$621,608 


69—'94-"95.. 
70—’95-’96.. 
71I—’96-'97.. 
72—'97-'98.. 
73—'98-’99.. 
74—’ 99-1900 


75—1900-’0! 
76—I901-’02 
77—1902-'03 
78—1903-'04 
79—1904-"05 
80—1905-’06 
81—1906-’07 
82—1907-’08 
83—1908-’09 
84—1909-’I0 
85—rI910-"11 
86—1911-’12 
87—1912-’13 
88—1913-’14 
89—r1914~15 
go—1I9QI5-"16 
gI—1916-"17 
_ 92—1917-"18 
93—I918-’19 


627,699 
7775747 
588,318 
592,227 
516,245 
532,336 
538,986 
602,462 
560,517 
444,501 
476,760 
494,329 
478,576 
544,720 
522,975 
662,175 
§31,999 
594,691 
620,929 
666,280 
641,727 
641,840 
681,498 
660,764 
695,365 


56|$701,441 
678,003 
699,855 
651,491 
590,597 
535,037 
520,835 
494,139 
548,676 
547,014 
570,629 
534,921 
497,001 
4743532 
511,079 
515,773 
519,670 
562,260 
590,932 
602,932 
647,441 
648,190 
638,007 
652,286 
650,039 
651,627 
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€. (aks 33 § 34 & 
m2 aS ats a °Q on ‘ wl ad 
Se | Beh) S28] S | 28 | Bog | 58) 32. 
gel eca|ase| = | SE | $85 | 8y3| eae 
& | BBs [s} £3 am on oe 
E*|se8| 32! § | 56 | ee" | 825/882 
— |lae |OBS' BI ag la*hiaa 
2,010 547| 3,930| 1,437] 12,784] 164,050] $488 | $349 
1,997 655| 4,104] 1,439) 13,040] 180,813] 472 | 340 
2,038] 693] 4,110} 1,509] 12,138] 186,343] 464 | 343 
2,026] 411] 3,091] 1,477| 11,796] 172,784] 441 322 
1,859 380] 2,758] 1,431] 9,193] 159,116] 413 318 
1,824] 464] 2,875] 1,357] 7.794] 146,604) 394 | 293 
1,762 459] 2,951| 1,339] 7,400] 142,812] 389 | 296 
1,863 484| 2,741] 1,323] 8,115] 147,274] 373 | 265 
1,845| 422] 2,484] 1,359] 7,305] 133,378] 404 | 297 
1,871 397| 2,573] 1,350] 8,250] 141,269] 405 | 292 
1,916 388] 2,613] 1,357] 8,940] 140,680] 420 298 
1,781 335| 2,302] 1,298] 6,618] 122,769] 412 307 
1,641 338] 2,216] 1,157| 7,315] 115,824] 430 303 
1,572| 344] 1,881] 1,011] 5,547| 99,519] 469 | 302 
FeO asians acs SraaeleteeaOllcwegiari) cates 410 305 
EGR Sie. tteccls gO} D TOT sieisiois.s ate avaiee 444 314 
EOG631 ceca SAGA FISTS oclceas ||  osebie 428 330 
1,677 s Ae Tea eels eye scot. ats mahots 428 308 
E76 Sleiwe cs 2,513| 1,338] 6,285] 111,626] 442 332 
AR AS 2,547| 1,256] 7,080] 123,501] 480 345 
1,788)... 2,592| 1,261] 12,166] 444,492] 513 354 
1,735|--.--- 2,345| 1,208] 13,739| 131,996] 536 | 373 
Tes2siereeiee -| 2,396] 1,389] 13,977] 143,98 460 370 
T5724|. 00005 2,423| 1,301] 14,699] 145,509] 501 | 378 
T6906) /5)... ses 2,252| 1,234] 13,157| 140,197] 527 383 
¥, 50252 2 cine 2,054| 1,149| 8,975] 122,671| 567 434 


1. The total home missionary receipts reported for the ninety-three years are $30,702,180.83. 
2. The total years of labor are 81,494. 


. The average expenditure for a year of missionary labor includes the entire cost to the Society 
of obtaining the missionary, defraying his expense to his field, and sustaining him on it, as well as the 
average proportion of all the expenses in conducting the work of the Society. 
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OFFICIAL CITY ORGANIZATIONS 


City. 
Boston, Mass. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Chicago, III. 


Cincinnati, O. 
Cleveland, O. 
Columbus, O. 
Denver, Colo. 
Detroit, Mich. 
Hartford, Conn. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


New Haven, Conn. 
New York, N. Y. 
Oakland, Cal. 


Peoria, Ill. 


Philadelphia, Penn. 


San Francisco, Cal. 


Seattle, Wash. 
Sioux City, Iowa. 
Springfield, Mass 
St. Louis, Mo. 
St. Paul, Minn. 
Toledo, O. 


Worcester, Mass. 


Corresponding Officer. 
Fred L. Norton, Esq. 
Walter H. Johnson, Esq. 
Reuben L. Breed, D.D. 
J. C. Armstrong, D.D., Emeritus. 


Rev. G. LeGrand Smith (Cong’! Union). 
Rev. Edward J. Converse. 

William J. Minchin, D.D. 

Clarence J. Chandler, Esq. 

Rockwell H. Potter, D.D. 

Nat Spencer, Esq. (Cong’! Union). 
George F. Kenngott, Ph.D. 

Rev. Howell D. Davies. 

Rev. Ernest A. Allin (Twin City Supt.) 
Rev. Edward F. Goin (Cong’] Union). 
Charles W. Shelton, D.D. 

Francis J. Van Horn, D.D. 

Rev. Arthur R. McLaughlin 

Rev. David Leyshon. 

Morris Marcus, Esq. 

Rev. Clarence R. Gale 

H. P. Guiney, Esq. 

Alfred B. Morrill, Esq. (Cong’! Union). 
Rey. Alfred R. Atwood. 

Rev. Ernest A. Allin (Twin City Supt). 
J. Weir Coover, Esq. 

Rey. Ellsworth W. Phillips. 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


1918-1919 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT, 1918-1919 


RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS FOR THE YEAR 


RECEIPTS. 
Contributions (see table on page 73): me 
CInbiiGe- Goatnniis wos cncSoneeen poe baeunoenooomab Gs $ 64,953.59 
Sunday Schools ......2ss+seccscsec en enomeseteres 2,450.68 
Won IRxonles Stexorsnes socsecacccsoucessonncacut 159.09 
\WVGinenrs SOernle® Soencooagdoposdaccscosopiobddon 21,779.27 
individuals: aeeeee os Se ce serie dg doc iece nag « 13,885.04 
New Jersey Home Missionary Society ............ 850.08 104,077.67 
From Constituent State Societies on Percentage Plan: * 42,043.64 
(see table on page 70.) 
‘Legacies, Transfers, Etc.: 
shotal legacies, fOnmthel yieate.s ao qari cite tellele role $145,259.57 
Matured Conditional (Gilts) jc. eciciee smicoistars <eetsieiels 40,900.00 
$186,159.57 
Less proportion of annuities ...... $ 1,457.13 
Less legacy expenses ..:....5-..-0-% 1,286.76 
Moms aqtalizatione Mun dene oer 63,415.68 
———__ 66,159.57 
$120,000.00 
From Sarah R. Sage Temporary Fund ............ 5,000.00 
Sundry. Sains and stransters. .. «mews iis sisiss scists 88.98 
125,088.98 
Income from Investments: 
WPotalembterestuand dividendse.eisine an seen nee $ 62,900.60 
Less interest added to principal of 
Cerrar, iWtnds ue awatcene eee $11,764.70 
Less investment expenses ......... 187.90 
11,952.60 
—— 50,948.00 
motalghkeceiptsior National  societya--eere eee eee eee $322,158.29 


Receipts of Constituent State Societies: 
Total receipts as reported (see table on page 72) $385,772.57 
Less amount received by national Society 
from Constituent State Societies on per- 
GENER Ca Plan Pa tevsetorerots ore oie vere Genet eee 42,043.64 


; eas ‘ 343,728.93 
Reported by City Societies as Raised for Support of Pastors .... 29,478.25 


‘Total Receipts of National, State and City Societies .............. $695,365.47 
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DISBURSEMENTS. 
Missionary Labor (see detailed table on page 71) ...........0000e $202,916.93 
Paid to Constituent State Societies on Percentage Plan: 
Keceadetalledetableon Dare 70) «canes me ckadse sscdecsweds 32,768.13 
Administration: 
Salaries, Secretarial Department ...... $10,383.34 
Salaries, Treasury Department ........ 3,900.00 
$14,283.34 
RS retarCallie SET ICE SBS 6 tare x cases o/a15.0 sale tine. wiabinte ciogibls 10,917.42 
Mirena at DCTISEG 9 A4 cect cece canes asa scabies ect 5,465.47 
LM SNGRS UE ASS SR ACS gy 1,460.30 
——-_ 32,126.53 
General Expenses: 
FUGUE MAM cera iais loinc SORE E ERROR Ne sue amea es $ 3,819.99 
Pe cia tee latrOrim sVWVOrky ere ecanseiee.s sok Shc rane 2,438.89 
Pe SMOISE am FOX DEL SESW ioe cectoeeereyorehaks eheltsosierasarcjerebe ab A153. 7: 
-bercentenary” Evangelistic Campaign ........0.:. 3,119.85 
EAtIGQIMCEYy RataCe OUP TIES. aceiccee con oo as odecc gies 1,600.77 
Osta Oe mE RELL AH Ge UK PTESG. co:cra ana cole ve c/a Yorctairennrete ore 1,887.60 
Women’s Union Collection Expenses ............ 543.77 
Mipene Str Olt MUOgRG Mek. csse a seGce tac ace stents ee sc 443.12 
EN CEMEMERIEUTE waa ce ace els 6 oaek cles wince aes 225.64 
Meepuane and -Peleprapit iene ces seme ccaxee cyoacees 407.23 
Masceblaneats EeXPeRSeS fa. cous ste esos sees saealae 878.72 
SAAC IS ETR ETERS ye eels Aten oe Fae te ae eo oa A 370.78 
See prcicncys Program. secsr)souscie ss ave ne ceeme 167.59 
Publications— 
“The American Missionary” ........ $4,348.63 
Books, leaflets and cuts ... $4,489.07 
Less sales refund ........ FOILS LIES i 2UADD 
Annual Report and Handbook ...... 476.48 
—_—_- 8,552.6 
28,609.78 
Interest on Conditional Gifts: 
Blo er WeIeECE ESE MID AUG Eocene, osha ys, ¢/,s:0vecerews oye 9/3 uni ie 3/8 S68 $19,171.35 
Less amount charged against matured gifts .. 1,457.13 
———_ 17,714.22 
PU GHOT AG Ves A laTies MeN tele foie alaiofswielsicie.ooneis sie oie ssc.e.o\sisis) 6 $62 #9 ee) latele.® 2,000.00 
Total Disbursements of National Society .............ccceceeees $316,135.59 
Disbursements of Constituent State Societies: 
Total disbursements as reported (see table on 
DEVERS oy ao DBR Ge eee ate ee eee $338,781.93 
Less amount paid by National Society to Con- 
stituent State Societies on 1 percentage plan 
(Scettablevonmpage: 70) eisaite. osccki scien cess 32,768.13 
$306,013.80 


Reported by City Societies as Expended for Support of Pastors . 29,478.25 
Total Expenditures of National, State, and City Societies ....... $651,627.64 
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SUMMARY OF NATIONAL SOCIETY ACCOUNTS 
FOR THE YEAR. 


Receipts: 
(WONUMIDELIONS. 22. ence eee escent esr cmemesnesscecyas $104,077.67 
From Constituent State Societies on percentage 
(MIENN - acseconqasend sees peoucnsd ons ooweUbeGsoDEs 42,043.64 
Weeacies se tCas (Metisse ae cbelsseclos atslereteleNelnetenr te + ers 125,088.98 
Income from Investments (net) ...............-. 50,948.00 
$322,158.29 
Disbursements: 
Missionary lsabOn) se. t sts ces a Fee rate tert ee $202,916.93 
Paid to Constituent State Societies on percentage 
SDUGW ED ca ochre te ta ace ay OA es Aire tear eae eS 32,768.13 
PAATUUTATS EL ClO Terie) Arc ore aie terarclace ode cnerete viereseictice, sts aie ateierars 32,126.53 
General! Expenses) 255 cs ccsc wie oa pee ee wae eine 28,609.78 
Interest on Conditional Gifts (net) .............. 17,714.22 
PVONOLATVMO AIATIC Sans crctesais cle cusiaue visto snieiessqeyosscers! acetone 2,000.00 
316,135.59 
Deficith Marchysh 1918 esc wctegs s sicleew ici Pete ete sical 5,200.23 
$321,335.82 
Balancem Matched: iI 9lOns casa ae cede cae cemmereye ences $ 822.47 


RECEIPTS FROM CONSTITUENT STATE SOCIETIES AND PAY- 
MENTS TO THEM ON PERCENTAGE PLAN. 


Received from Paid to 
GaliionmiamONOrti) meets se ccctemrieece eters $ 502.80 $ 64.16 
Galitormiag (Souther. ccc ceeds soe de sees 734.92 148.51 
Gonnecicii eter dais eo narra etic eae 7,506.23 5,562.11 
WT OTS Meee Nees Mee ay scone sence oss rea care aa nakenne ee 3,410.77 569.17 
MO W.a Setar etek 5 delta ete eh a ED, chee ee a 3,728.57 36.94 
EC ASVG ac muerte ais ei AEs oy aansnay cus tears ivan cavern aus opatorete 419.16 66.88 
Wheat Gt meentesectt a oor ataveen GOR aoe cicist Serve sienna Ke Sete 1,009.93 331.03 
Mire sa Chis ebtcutercanticmien orcs nek che am 11,150.79 10,667.46 
IMTCEE Sani ow 5440s erenctcegat oat dal Aah oes ee ee 2,651.90 129.29 
Mine SO tae ii aa tienes meee eee c cae sina 807.17 689.57 
INT SS GRU ats ope: ae Sacus sec tov te ahs neha a eee rs 385.94 22.80 
INS aS came kaye Kessue re siteatiate caeccalatenses ca vaternencht sstorat et 461.50 50.50 
New Hampshire 1,462.04 
INOW pie E ime teec sh La they deere ahierew eta eaters 10,005.60 
LO) Ob Cots c. cay RNR es Peete aa es kes en aod Ah at 460.37 
Rhode Island é 453.79 
Vier in Ottmann fe tele rw oieue ee snsidoe Wis vaey ace otis Soe es : 1,799.30 
Wikais in obo Merstecete sian ce sis.apa otenals cola ete ee oes 43.76 
Wisconsinietee eek eee: ee ee eee 204.85 


$42,043.64 $32,768.13 
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MISSIONARY LABOR DISBURSEMENTS OF NATIONAL 
SOCIETY BY FIELDS. 


In Cooperating States and Missionary Districts: 
Churches—English-speaking Foreign-speaking 
; 1 


ALA ETT EA aah SS or Sa RE Se Sy 

LENSING, Shans aia dees” Sy en ee 4,254.66 

PADIROUAGER RENAL Calon SA ee Ks Ck eins 4,253.31 

PIBRAVNGAS Shee See te. SE wee ee wo ccilheKites 242.79 

RPOIOUACG I eS 5 che Se hoon choc. 12,644.34 $ 3,535.03 
PQEIOR eee eens Coo Aerie aie iw cates 9,528.14 

SC OISIR BE HOS cia ile ok Sk ee Me vices alee 5,123.39 

PetahOeer ee ss a.< aes cess tetas 3,715.98 879.64 
Pert GINOLEDNS Gn cask caliiees this eos 2,475.31 

PErCHAM A Sane ee hela 's SE SO wel cles: 4 arenes 4,252.45 ° 411.79 
ENGREUCICUN PT cahs icles Dele Oeiictrers aad “ora 1,691.84 

LO SCTE CIE. Sigel 9 Sa le ee, ge 1,411.15 

IVE SNe eo Wars. <..03 ak nem Atainieioss Sin 8 565.19 

LPFG ATL eae Scr os SE Fold sree. fons 17,544.25 2,599.13 
INE WEEK SO Wteten oc deus ik cee g's sees 3,850.37 2,102.88 
INNS NUE CLE OIR,, RR Re nes ie hee Sree eae 2,012.88 

Ror bre aroling: +s 2; <n teG ERS.» eats 3,013.84 

NOE Na akOtal gts... Settee mca ses ce 17,913.34 288.25 
hicieron s tena ee ee ens Jee 7,782.57 205.90 
ROBESON oer eect aie cteeocwunta alte oxa A Ca din 6 7,428.26 2,078.82 
PPCM SWI ATIIS cre rexe ks Roars SA SONG. ona. s ale oo 6,667.10 4,822.35 
SOIT LEN TU ESS 2 ei re a $15.43 

SVOTSTD IDEN cy Rae, Seat et SON A TRI 18,135.08 1,244.51 
eM MCSSOG ar 5 cit is aie hs GIAO = aieks weal’ ft didiieod 

TSS peg oe SO eee 7,489.36 

Bieamrism WV EGE ren is eters ee eitieue wile Sis ome 931.21 

Mea eat ewener ctor cles ecsba esis tsdees Ginsie Sce 1,644.93 

WALI cieyate nists Sac «scion Maas else cece 1,124.33 36.70 
WU OUI ects ooo vie & «elo esse stews eras rel eree 6,582.27 938.39 


$158,193.29 $19,143.39 $177,336.68 
In Constituent States (foreign-speaking churches): 


GaltiormiatUNOren hae eRe ke mee wos bee sen $ 2,986.50 

TOC 27 GIs MLO OIE g oe Ae eRe ene erent 305.86 

[RCAC EE 3 Soren) Aare So IRIE CMC OID Lar SITIO eRe ce een 274.32 

Vise i anieeerer str siers actin aera palntcieisis wid ale sm site lavas 918.23 

BVA TIC SOD ae a cae, ewes tis arta cle IS o.ah ich wn ime cGtsl oso: aller, By 4,414.18 

Plissrouiitemeryenn cr sneve ecloke sve meeies wees As sed v6.2 ae ew 584.67 

BN ele skal apres ae na areca eros Bios seis c see a okot si ove: eae 2,462.19 

BN WAY Olean conta ae teee sleieen sine emi de ison bacie wise 625.32 

OIO Me oe eo SO Reuse resets: Spas Perens be 1 251.20 

Vets ha CON acer eterchc nice cea. e iat a ie akeieants rele siaua/Sare oe oysres 2,356.55 

VWUISIRONTIS TELS GIGS Gio SE ICO e Okc a SO ore oreae er 1,614.40 17,793.42 
Other Disbursements: 

(ta? WIGS a an ORES ARO Roo aA aOR AES sO ergs $ 1,757.46 

Armenian bastor-at-larcCrnuesujas s sis-cre s olsie siecle 4's 300.00 

ulearanyeastorat-Larges ants sels «seer sas wciesse ss 1,250.00 

Vancouver, Washington, Special Grant............. 549.38 

Special Contributions for and forwarded to fields not 

covered by our regular schedule................- 3,929.99 7,786.83 

Total Missionary Labor Disbursements:...............eeeeeeee $202,916.93 


Norz.—Total expended for foreign speaking work was $38,486.81. Divided among the nation- 
alities as follows: German, $15,957.58; Dano-Norwegian and Slavic, $10,501.43 ; Swedish, 
$4,598.20; Finnish, $2,173.96; Italian, $3,705.64; Bulgarian, $1,250.00; Armenian, $300.00. 
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RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS OF CONSTITUENT STATE 
SOCIETIES IN THEIR OWN FIELDS. 


Expenditure 
Income for 
Contributions Legacies from Invest- Total Missionary 
ments, etc. Receipts* Work 

California (North) . $ 8,076.66 $icw sets ysicie $ 3,533.97 $ 11,610.63 $ 12,374.45 
California (South) . MEASURE), Seaecroc 622.26 17,230.65 12,843.43 
Connecticut’. «sce. 17,467.99 14,600.00 18,830.52 $0,298.51 28,983.03 
Dilinois: wise aerecleare 13,216.99 846.23 3,954.31 18,017.53 12,091.81 
POWal  winie hele cicrsiehe 15,060.03 700.00 1,949.52 17,709.55 14,805.40 
ManSasi Mics ale cis’. Geese om | estes wre e 1,105.50 9,488.82 8,610.30 
IVE ane We (.csersveneievarers cis 9,842.99 2,000.00 4,203.33 16,046.32 14,688.91 
Massachusetts ..... 42,817.20 13,961.35 12,733.42 69,511.97 76,558.14 
IME Seni wat Pare ates: cie-ste 18,776.31 5,000.00 2,703.79 26,480.10 16,894.17 
Minnesota ........ 18,909.21 1,000.00 4,120.66 24,029.87 25,824.28: 
Mussouri 0 scc. ners os TEP GOOG 201.88 7,562.14 7,813.57 
Nebraska, se srieseas TORUS POSE Ne lejens.ovsrar 1,632.62 11,784.60 9,002.83 
New Hampshire ... 5,938.51 1,500.00 6,965.78 14,404.29 10,637.44 
INewimwonle cas cicic «7s ZAG5 4-7 See Metcloeievers 93.03 24,747.81 24,469.86 
ODIO ees cae wone TS85S 7.06mi Memteletetera sre 334.67 18,921.73 15,972.37 
Rhode Island ...... SIA9 SOWA Garston chats 849.74 4,348.64 3,557.50 
MGrIOnty 3. s5 shote ci het 4,301.08 100.00 5,819.39 10,220.47 11,537.34 
Washington ....... Le UR sRrthiceupic lh 9 ssid. Goo 13,840.27 12,132.91 
Wisconsin © <5... 015% PEAS SO DOMED) melee oes 4,188.11 19,518.67 19,984.19 


$272,822.49 $39,107.58 $73,842.50 $385,772.57 $338,781.93 
*Not including amount received from national treasury in percentage division. 
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CONTRIBUTIONS, ETC., TO NATIONAL SOCIETY 
IN DETAIL BY STATES 


Churches, Constituent 
Individuals, Etc. Legacies State Societies Total 

DIRURIIR AE ok cao wwisacace 124.00 PE ites Oris BS oiektes 124.00 
OS eee Le i wan as% oer ecsa : 51.85 
{00 ) 0 ae eRe Siento 698.74 EM eo Wales nieke S dewievees 698.74 
Arkansas Rink wae ae RO Ue eS Sen Rea eae OME oc eniatastas i 15.10 
California (North) .. 96.29 100.00 502.80 699.09 
California (South) ‘ 155.32 2,613.02 734.92 3,503.26 
Colorado Weininhen Cen 5,243.80 250.00 Da elelaheirs 5,493.80 
Gonnechlout ~ .cvace shes e es : 23,726.11 70,084.77 7,506.23 101,317.11 
a ETS YP Se siete ale ninie 1,212.53 
R268. 68) 1 Vie cs ; RW cllehatisty fotte 1,268.58 
SAS S00) Gries. nkiets « aie odie 848.39 
ive Sy) Set Aaa ono. oe Cee: 644.32 
707.77 88,744.37 8,410.77 42,862.91 
LARAOR AOE” Mick aheoees Mi ne Tate Soh 1,186.52 
685.69 3,000.00 3,728.57 7,414.26 
BOGS iyereonre are 419.16 586.77 
25.47 PAIRS Ae Re aie aise 25.47 
S2I-SOT OPS esata s ACERS 121.45 
Ny Pe Pee tee 1,009.93 1,413.25 
MEATVIANG | 5.5 cen ore Rystorsitereners!'e.s oer DO isuetcc clare 0) Mecte terete 123.51 
Masnachusetts 2 nec ccecssce 23,455.50 19,516.14 11,196.22 54,167.86 
PAN RTP aint < aicie onic ae s5' 244.10 952.50 2651.90 3,848.50 
1 BTV ES SS Fie ye i ee 1,043.91 whe sored aie 761.74 1,805.65 
PR TSIBSUDE Peres ores wee esis fot X60. « WBS ae | ikes\es civicae t Nae 4.55 
PIRROIES Parnas ielels ain ets A ia.areie . 47.00 Sasi sie shore : 385.94 432.94 
Montana ........ aoSe as Saiees 1,119.08 aaasae SD. HS 1,119.08 
IN ODYOMES Meters crore Be eras 6a: sinfare SPOTS Fees & bess. wendtton 461.50 1,161.28 
New! Hampshire) oi. i/o we nesoneie 3,635.83 233.72 2,071.92 5,941.47 
IVEVESCTROY Uo cle'e'e oe Sisye some cis 8,002.78 BL -O0 Vas ay losis ieee ci 8,083.78 
ING MEXICO. .6nices sccse eae RSQ eet scslevalo-siorcig IM Ue al sacs eceiore 153.00 
ECW NGR te civcg eis class sein sae 7,509.68 7,976.09 1,403.23 16,889.00 
orth JOHVOLING fe tisie ces scciclee Pid. Ge a mciy ca cies Wome 271.86 
North Dakota ...... sraiave tyela - 3,453.33 an er hoe — = Singin axes 8,453.33 
WODIDE Wyden. cee se aciewe as vee 485.89 55.75 2,135.28 2,676.92 
OPECIANOMIA. ais'< wis o0's esis terre Ok) = Staranane ieleitsteicie 597.86 
SPCOROTE eters c\ajeus< aie hie cinieiecua 1,744.26 BGS alerenete ate bde. cates 1,744.26 
PENARVAVAIID: | <n < owlelsie a anc 2,741.72 6.17 ET Ries oy 2,747.89 
Rhode Island .. Stans 482.52 248.40 852.75 1,583.67 
NOULN Carolina ". fo... sce see BisoOQhee OA a. wens sles BOOSH 37.50 
South Dakota .......... ae 4,302.98 Armies tatyd ateield tears 4,302.98 
Tennessee .........- cia extkee! BOLDIN DEAS emeninn) S. Ryypeelde ta ar ‘  §82.12 
ORAH Gis views ss © (ar aeie ee ee ERED Wd execs seb) 4) -.stebiea erate 1,554.05 
VE SS eS oe reeica as SAA LOS OP Fen Sesisiciste’ ©) Wy  erap aieisinge 107.85 
SErIMONE ieiraisic’s eee sus nies ei* . 4,044.59 1,397.64 1,199.59 6,641.82 
Wareinia sc... tn vars Bretgeiatte) si 59.51 pie aheiere ate Seelsple ses 59.51 
RWVSRDINGTON Painter.’ ciaiee eae. 40 1,031.93 560 GOS seid 47.68 1,079.61 
SWESCONSID ) o pulisyerniciate misisie)o.0°0 204.10 Sorhnenee 1,563.51 1,767.61 
Vinee GaSe onouboded : 13S 52am Be a oiec a Foidic Hricicd 4c 138.52 
Wanda ecies ores wa eis a Slee cic oe 15.50 iariomotion Sfellststeielcts 15.50 
$104,077.67 $145,259.57 $42,043.64 $291,380.88 


AUDITOR’S CERTIFICATE 


This is to certify that I have examined the accounts of The Congregational Home 
Missionary Society for the fiscal year ending March 31, 1919, together with the vouch- 
ers in connection therewith, and find the same correct. ; 


Joun H. Auten, Public Auditor. 
New York, June 4, 1919. 
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PERMANENT FUNDS AND INVESTMENTS 


STATEMENT OF ACCOUNT FOR THE YEAR. 


Total of Investment Funds, April 1, 1918 ............--eeeeeees $1,144,654.58 
Additions During Year: 
Ganeitionale Gilt mb Ui garcrei tte sootets + cleustonsge oicia ee) olar $ 17,251.08 
Stronem Memorial Put Beaacate«-/-16 oicis ctaletersters ule 16) 137,417.58 
40. Se Tinney BG Shoonpo co sondebancoAcdodanoeo 27,700.00 
Oger bee Otchictcsm Miri: mise cst ere eireiere sere ete 500.00 
N. S. Wordin Fund (income added) .............. 11,121.32 
Dr. Sanders Benevolent Fund (income added) ... 255.91 
MGonetalmeserve [Mid 2/4. Seas sass ceticnies ome ster 2,838.13 
Legacy Equalization Fund: 
Matured Conditional Gifts .......... $39,442.87 
NG EPACIES cede es oee ci OMEN ae oe cape 19,015.68. .58,458.55 
Sarah R. Sage Temporary Fund (income added) . 337.97 
Win. F. Merrill Memorial Fund ........0..cc0000- 1,650.00 
OOO e: 
$1,402,185.12 
Reductions During the Year: 
(Conditionals Gift Mitidae sede ccwciecrcraae seco $ 40,900.00 
Pe POLANVEMLIIT Sars cc Suoysiaysisiee adetors, sin epeeenenareseralersoatele 545.00 
———— 41,445.00 
Balance of Investment Funds, March 31, 1919 .................. $1,360,740.12 


LIST OF SPECIAL AND PERMANENT FUNDS, MARCH 31, 1919. 


Wonditional Gitta Und © 70 dite cae os oae 6 heat ets che worse ae anierere $339,407.42 
WECALy me QuUANZATIONG Util G Bove sicic iercietaiste enelarrece earls a tehehetetanearerraes 133,416.22 
Sicmporarys Investment) Mund: oa, 20s ce somtese cw cos cee reese cet peter 2,800.00 
iSarahnykissare: Lemporary. Hund, .2.c.as aoe: aco cmeiieeseoe 2,165.58 
NGEMCLALM CSECLVC? MUI "\coauice chs ska eee cae ce tetiomee Seine 2,838.13 
‘Permanent Funds: 

WN OM VVOLGIN Ett d hac a's etsicicieis nists so ancteetetereiererete 6 $235,794.46 

SStromow Memorial | Eunduecaecta sce: cee oters 137,417.58 

BlamesmevicOuesten EMund ssc. se snciee a taste on eine 100,000.00 

Glaragion Hillyersiund &.6.52¢ cans ce eee oe 50,000.00 

‘SHUG Dy alexa aerped aah Gl eaniGaacrtrowacwtire’s ad ro0s 50,000.00 

UAT Va lo eV LL Go UIE Noe rrerecear cies ete @ eretrrera ee eoeiettrors 31,169.00 

PNOMVVEDINCTINGY VE UIC mite ors oeterrtteresracieiatecatiebeteeiniate 30,000.00 

Flogrioters ballouy Pandas acenaen oe eee 30,000.00 

eeomsohnson Hund 7 os. eieeeta deen oe meter 27,700.00 

Wm. F. Merrill Memorial Fund ................ 20,939.42 

Ges Beaslee Trust. Pund’ 40 oa: Sees osbercem eee 18,930.22 

Sananwhes Save ol atid esajatonaets fintamenee seers 15,000.00 

Waltessosbioge, Memorial Hund oc acacsteasle 15,000.00 

Altces Heeluther. Hund syenss aise cthanel tenes 12,400.70 

Wife, Nac, Ueruliaall Ave ea let eee Mere nent ate rE a eA se 10,000.00 

PM aC onditeuriste Mund... >.< sees sec cecmene 8,750.00 

IC eel ee HODGE AIING go retns suyeete oe Cielice cee wee 7,575.38 

SuSaTiMGOdUa Lee iid macccthn niece Beene eee 6,289.05 

Dra Spauldinowiiim dieacc scone ees 5,431.12 


Dr. Sanders Benevolent Hund... ee esceeeice 5,526.79 
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SPECIAL AND PERMANENT FUNDS—Continued. 


Mary A. Goddard Fund ...... MMT OR Cos ss 5,171.62 
Mer eB OWVeET SEI Und)... qRRNae Sods cs cisee's 5,000.00 
Renponhe lL aimutOns RUNG. ous oxida sivates sc cues 5,000.00 
MREPING ORO CIN Ula ine eee Ak ck oe ce ccs 5,000.00 
So EU LERST a USS ONE: RI SR ek ara er 4,975.00 
Sarah M. Allen Memorial Fund ................ 4,000.00 
eri tee DO Le wn LUNs Jas ie sekit cca «Mia Sis tee a 2,754.30 
EAMOLL VV OOGDUFY Pun Sci ac niccu oodhaeenedes 2,400.00 
Catherine AwBlakeman. Fund) coves ewes occ eens 2,000.00 
Mentha n fee Kimball, Bund) oocncs cece hae eeeekhs 2,000.00 
ese NLCTET SI AITIC as toa omienn 4 < Dak ws si siesiee ores 2,000.00 
Weaicten bes, VAP RINEE UNG (cece we vac sooo ciate 2,000.00 
futher Parhum Frust Pand ids coecsk s sloettecs 1,900.00 
WeOr Cenc Ma iGhUNG Kank. conta cred bowl veuns 1,600.00 
iuths Osc ONaldinre ENA. wench sdccele sagan s 15532252 
EAMES OLOR Vr SULIGin. Gactere ein tas «datas oxide weletes 1,450.69 
He Ae Ge Ean e Aciecies 686s ce cease 1,000.00 
ONE TAU WEL FE MIICLN san Actes weiocale bine amet 1,000.00 
MAE) SKIN MELANIN Haste ae ssc 65.008.daigcula'stee 1,000.00 
Mare Be Spalding -Prust Bund is. so. cnscc ve aes 1,000.00 
PRR OCT GNU: lac taih nae Pewee es ek wae oe 1,000.00 
Shan eo wisenGs Hund: cases. sodasccea coeea tee 1,000.00 
Me mmUITECIO MD GING © sais cictcc pe soos oe bos oe we wowie’s 1,000.00 
UATE GeO Pel MINS orca oss ic ac siaces sae scales eis 900.00 
Sig) NOME Toso) at IC cane Ue Ae ee 897.05 
Pamoth ye Woore- Fund ote site 2 dei alelaln a atoe 875.00 
Gearve 7. Mechling wind fo oanh ees ccs cites 690.00 
ENG ICCORETY U1 Gic. bacccies fe ae econ oe hea baie eee 500.00 
Marie en McMaster: Piundsirtcee tess 3-0 cnc slawn e's 500.00 
NETIC VE OCU WIEK SEIITIGU Jets a's bss als oe ee sic. oes’ s'e's 500.00 
felene Sue AST ES PE INCe eee elie ess seis Cte acisies s 5 500.00 
‘Oliver T. Hotchkiss Fund 500.00 
Tek. VG Jaye? nt 2 heen Sea one ocoe cpobanontiars 100.00 
JX TE WE We diene Gees abn Decne ier Cio 100.00 
Aen rm Cat ETT Peete state foarte Oc et coarse 30s 100.00 
Seen Seldenmeirustclisind. othe css hes esc w ace 100.00 
Two unknown friends by Henry C. Ward ...... 100.00 
880,069.90: 
$1,360,697.25 


These Funds are invested as follows: 
Mortgages (see list of securities following) -. $462,640.51 


Railroad Bonds .. 387,290.25 
Railroad Stocks # s # 38,724.00 
Miscellaneous Bonds § s He 237,459.32 
Miscellaneous Stocks s 43 B15 3552418 
Real Estate fg “s 2 56,087.46 
Savings Bank Deposits sg is ~ 151.97 
Promissory Notes © Ae 850.00 
Miscellaneous Investments “ i oe 5,200.00 


5 Ae abCikals Ad, 18,769.56 
Uninvested Cas ee 5 1°360,697.25 
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ITEMIZED LIST OF SECURITIES HELD BY THE SOCIETY 
MARCH 31, 1919. 

Mortgages. 

124 first mortgages on real estate.......... average rate 5.81% $462,640.51 
Railroad Bonds. 
SS OMVESEIS NOLEN Seis oe fcastoce ds Duoxd sho eins ilo nt AME chaps hosters 4% $ 30,000.00 
1OMNew av orknGhicaco, co .St. LOUIS. 6 a0 seein saan 4% 10,000.00 
5 New York, Lackawana & Western................... 0 5,000.00 
Saltonc islandeatlroad Merry: nga) -) ts «Pantera teenage 43% 5,000.00 
36 Northern Pacific & Great Northern.................. 4% 34,807.50 
Pasesfosephiand Grand Islands aeae.. saer anny ree 0 20,000.00 
fBblockinguValleypuy ee ai ais ueparee. © PA Fs oe cer semen 43% 1,000.00 
DimaAtchinson ebhopeka and) santa Fes. <j... odses seein 4% 25,356.25 
MEU nions PACIICM il. netk. ca tebtasroees cb alec ease ae ee o 500.00 
POmDalciimoOrerancd) OlM1Ol mteveleyh, ssc tists, canes) st oj eneee eee eters 0 24,826.25 
D5aDelawareyanUerudsony. jaq-k.sc aces oo ee - ect e aeiee eee 4% 24,872.50 
20 Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul......... ion aay ae o 19,187.50 
2 Saleouisvillevan ds Nashville. vyaa tote ee cpiclsscy-ueiecoebereiateraeaets 0 24,512.50 
PSU ION PaAGiiGe fess << ateeteems aig Vinceels Gah Gn giess runes Sea 0 24,311.25 
1op\lanhattandRail way .iac.c cute seas, scenes ates eee eee 4% 15,515.00 
1 New York, New Haven & Hartford.................. 6% 18315:00% 
PEOpe MOUS MOUTH WeEStEIN” Rhiiatts «ca.03% oS aoa ee AT, © 22,921.25 
ISS Cel ntteevegolesh ate! dai a teteeen es okay eRe OIRO CeIn, 5% 16,725.00 
ih Soptdinigsy Rhy Sa Melee no eA eae Oetior ou aA 4% 500.00* 
6 New York, New Haven & Hartford (debentures)...... 6% 654.00* 
mB oston ca Niainer(COU POM) sss sailors eri tonk-moen se adore 1,000.00* 
ieBostonica Mamer(revistered))- sue. cm. ae ch aie erent oie 1,260.00* 
1 Northern Pacific & Great Northern (registered)....... 4% 4,787.50* 
it LKR ENS olen 6 ccc eRe IPR eae hen he ic eee 4% 680.00* 
ME OUSA TORI Cltagtters fc. eie hits ciate tse ahs «maces tease Seana 5% 1,000.00* 
MOKeEGOn SLOMING =... swiss eiceus x sine cue eet yee enone 6% 1,000.00* 
GEOt a OUISC SADR TANCISCO.. sic syste s cle breae-e Repent: see 6% 800.00* 
5 Erie (Genesee River mortgage). ..........0c00ceeeees 6% 5,187.50 
5 Massachusetts Northeastern Street Railway.......... Ee 4,825.00 
LOMINLerDOrONeneRaApla a ralsit. «4c sass te tain aie ener 5% 9,950.00 
HH RIONGTANGERVVESLELIL ta: situs ciate aie «es cleus © ake eee cress 9,390.00 
ES a Denver Gaston GTrande... tc... Alva tgie ous suveeus de cack caeeede % 10,781.25 
EpeMonongahela Valley Traction. «.....>0.0cus.sse ce oe 5% 9,450.00 
i5eote louis, .rom Mountain cc.ooutherns. «csc nneaoee s 4% 11,475.00 
SROhiCcAgONRailWwaySac. cn ere noice een ae een ee 5% 4,500.00* 
feSOutMereNallway, COs. wots + cchehcia a einem elie 4% 1,000.00* 
Sebaciiicnkallway,on MISSOUTI.. sacle ee cee etn oe Heme SOE 2,700.00* 
1 New York, New Haven & Hartford (debentures)...... 4% 500.00* 
$387,290.25 
Shares. Railroad Stocks. 
9 Burlington Cedar Rapids & Northern..................00005- $ 900.00* 
12 Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago, & St. Louis, preferred......... 1,176.00* 
Se Coucordmand MontrealuR:: Ro: teen..1 ose oie See iee 450.00* 
Seheterborou shim es 2 tine teca sr os ceed cee pits toes nee ae er ae 250.00* 
Sie News ork sNewselaven cc Hartiord: oer eee see ene 2,934.00* 
20 Pittsburgh, Bessemer & Lake Erie, preferred................. 1,000.00* 
30; UnionsPaciher eee ty./ cadets ba 0 dacs eae ee eee 3,000.00* 
10) Henois\@entral Leased Lines. 5.0005 «.ccclhe ees sere aoe 700.00* 
AS PING WaKOrkekten tral: stetnciica c.s5.8h cove oo sve. ee ae 1,341.00* 
4 West End Street Railway, preferred... .............00ceceees 360.00* 


* The securities marked with the asterisk were given to the Society, and not purchased by it as 


investments. 
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Railroad Stocks—Continued 


5 West End Street Railway, common... .........0cecccccceces 
10 St. Louis and San Francisco (Trust certificates).............. 
sUMtareAt INOKCHer) Preferredis ¢ iene va OS Cds pc kTe a debe eve eek 
61 Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe, preferred................... 
16 Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, preferred................... 
aor Ghicaco & Northwestern, Commons. 62. Ue. dee oles Es 
RPE WALES FPUUSON can ited es 4 kare Sen sle Os Shoe EOE Pewee bls 


PUMeCEIOT es ACHN™ EPLCLErredlon cin cule icialeteis wie svg be aw alge cette SEM 
PE EMIS VAN IE BS. cusialciaintoh ws eae ae ee Pe nk Ne BEE 
30 Kansas City, St. Louis & Chicago, preferred... ............000. 


Miscellaneous Bonds. 


FO. Bini Point Land. Improvement Co. ...65.. 0550068 4 % 
15 New York Gas, Electric Light, Heat Power Co. .... 4 % 
SeMiichioan ‘State. Telephones Co. ....006645 <Seeleles Oe 5 % 
Heindependence Water Works .Co.- ..c..0 Soule obese bas 5n'% 
teNorthern. ladiana’ Gas .dé&. Electricee Col sia 582% 
Beas MEK TESS LEO Rc Kee ere ae TON de otto wet 4 % 
BREDUVAN NOMS MVV abet: COL) ..5.4s aecas ehcr ee. ce eae. 4Y.% 
Bevincdctese: Banking CO4..4 12.5. Saws eee cd eee oer es 

Heuer iets Elydraulic «CO. 02. sin ates scsi ates seh bee's 

Pe ereOne (liza bethany ins sh beak. aot Scie creda te tae ates 4 % 
5 Securities Co. of New York (consols) .............. 4% 
Bexiantic Gity.sewerage Co. esi tos... A 6 % 
12 American Telephone & Telegraph Co. ...........: 4% 
PeNiericans teal) i state-"Co.d schWsiss.weeakis sees seen 

Belerdoeportelsancd so Lithee Core, £2 o. 00h 2 Pa Ok os 59% 
amenancrican tide (6° Leather ‘Co; 2.2 fee Thee: 6 % 
estitahePower &» Light (Cole. 55 ess cece ee see ses ae Jo 
Seine May. Building Co., Cleveland Oi... .i5 65... 3 6 % 
WiGalen Hall’ Buildine, Brooklyn, N. Yoiic2..07.5 8 514% 
Baarsatle: Building) Chicago, Ill, 22.22... 200 6 % 
Berio la Cie COie aaa sie Ga ier are oie Breck lee ode ets Sarees 6 % 
jeAnelo-French 5-year External Loan ........ 0.06002. SW 
5 Dominion Power & Transmission Co. .............. 5 % 
hOaGonsumers slower Com With ose ok one ae ialaties we ee cee Smo 
1 American Telephone & Telegraph Co. .............. De Ye 
SCS OE TEASEICY Gas Ars Sa GCE AMOR OOO TOI OA Ee ae 6 % 
ietinion Hlectric Light & Power Cos 2250. ci. evens 5 % 
9 U. S. Government Second Liberty Loan ............ 444% 
Cmlmesednnird labertys oan) ise 6 sic ess sic sca cle sis oie.s 4Y4% 
DieWerSeebinsta liberty, oan OfplOls/a thee sss. ac. kes 314% 
peewee ritaingGas Wight COncacecceccele coins octets ve 2 Be Gb 
Meintceriational Silver. Company: ae. .s- csc cee o oewsieiees 6 % 
MeNMddlesexe: Banking COs facto aus ook epe deciles eisielom ss 

ontiees Fourth Liberty: Loan’ of 1918) 2.2... lecedas cls 04s 444% 
feiiest Morteame G& Real Mstate Co. <i... cee. cee 

feAamerican Public’ Service Co. 0... cco. c- rc nes sees os 6 % 
Onis! Government Certificates<—-....:..06dcc+ cess 4% 
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325.00* 
240.00* 
1,000.00* 
5,798.00* 
1,600.00* 
2,515.00* 
2,380.00* 
4,995.00* 
3,900.00* 
800.00* 
660.00* 
2,400.00* 


$ 38,724.00 


$ 10,000.00* 
14,250.00* 
3,000.00* 
6,000.00* 
1,000.00* 
1,300.00* 
2,000.00* 
240.19* 
500.00* 
1,000.00* 
675.00* 
1,000.00* 
10,718.75 
O22 20% 
1,950.00* 


20,330.00* 
400.00* 
7,700.00* 
960.00* 
3,720.00* 
117,12* 
11,250.00 
1.00* 
450.00* 
90,000.00 


$237,459.32 


* The securities marked with the asterisk were given to the Society, and not purchased by it 


as investments. 
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Miscellaneous Stocks. 


Shares. 
B6sHairbanks Morse Co., preferred ccs eceitas asic alsin e1sere erei $ 3,240.00* 
15a Cleveland eLrusts COs nc doer cues orders 2 cteletenbeperaeraeietey a 4,000.00* 
AGQEHIGTE-\Wiatnerie COs yes ec neeis eee ein si eLeretetreiteieteisr rarer 4,358.40* 
25 Remington DLypewriter Co., preferred). .......-.20seeneees se 2,100.00* 
75 Hutchins Securities Co., preferred SAR esta le a space eae ah oers Mee 7,500.00* 
PomNVGliiarimstreet OMCE: ns cec oe oi nce etiet civ seine ere eteareusttomts 2,500.00* 
bsavvesninetoneyWater Powers Co: .. meets ate toriielaletinee 5,500.00* 
po 5mAmertcante. 6 hicle COs csi eee Seis) ss sions oe aie Halen ss so ete 2,500.00* 
GEGhesebromei Mies COM me o..% verc.a sprayer ciniere o/0\s'ole oo mieteeterateeerys 600.00* 
40 United States Steel Corporation, preferred ................ 4,200.00* 
im Wmitede h rusts Comms cncnaceas acted see tibetan dole miaeton «nexejerte 1,164.78* 
Siewentuckye block Cannels Goals. vas iamiacclieteiiseielereleles ercererots 1,860.00* 
SeLEan yan COmpanl yas DECLEDL EC Cite meyeryeicic ciereters oe soils els «michaelohvaioier 375.00* 
230) Butoaal Biroel< Copywihy soacotonscososncoanccduuDabedootadns 3,500.00* 
teANshy Grove) lime'é Portland @ement, Cos is. ..0- 05. lse 100.00* 
1OBNassaumandeSutrolkwlLientinios ©Or oascicse 1. sinsiae cintersteiereinreretene 800.00* 
ZomNonthwesternmlelegraph (Go, |... cselewtiette inet cis velit ae 1,000.00* 
62 Birst’ National Bank, Greenwich, Ohio) .23.<.0. 0000 -.4-0 650.00* 
200eiart-Patreco:, preterred (scccaioos ose athe + leenie dele siete eae 14,286.00* 
LOBElimptoneManutactuling {Con oo. «<< ae ofa sfefesleretcla eertererer rereers "950.00* 
280ulartiord Real Estate: Improvement + Cow .2% sa deena e 1,400.00* 
HeAmenricanenelephone dc belesraph Con soc.56 5 seleet- dete eae 1,710.00* 
Sa Norbernmlexas: Electric: Coop sascsou ec ects a aacak ome bie eee 325.00* 
aUebellows Medical \Manutacturine Co, 22.4 sa.2.0 deslasieiiet 20,000.00* 
ZOMLOGKIneton «COMpPany Mraeg cae cee «cise ee orks is ele siie MOST IARE oe 500.00* 
eoptliontordGitya Gas Light CO.s psi ese snes oe sane montanes 875.00* 
ZambinesS tanlev VW OLksis sic «no0.os len eteieias sbiee os cals whe agate 2,160.00* 
22etherAmerican: Hardware (Corporation ~.J.))...i02 060% 5-4 + 2,750.00* 
BROS INErsS® POWETGCOmssenc ddclo Pe eP eae Se aceke iano. « 375.00* 
AmttESte Nationale bank. Rockville. Conti) cmcbe canes - tem « 400.00* 
SOMVWWesterns Union Delesraph \Go. 01.2 ate os eieide oe ciel sites 4,000.00* 
ismkeck Stow ccuw ilcox Company, ..<.-cak see eee ea Ae 540.00* 
SOmNewabtitaineGasmicioht) Court ak x stonciee o saricle ete e otter 1,750.00* 
Goepivelow iMartiord Carpet: Cov ths duc ace eat cele le oiblaetenerie 5,200.00* 
06p New BritameMachine= Company <s% . amen ooh aebtonte eine ce 38,830.00* 
40pbratt ec Whitney Company icc... >s«cens sos e Ee deters arse 3,800.00* 
Pe IneTiCanwmlUxpresss) GOIMPa%ly feces ssise.o eeitaneie sewers ere deereiors 300.00* 
Zendams xpress Company, 6... +. eae-> eee Rigtia ty see Gnomes 100.00* 
Gmuvelist Marzoca COL 2c cne dat costed dik aA ennteN ancien. apa 360.00* 
39 The Thames National Bank, Norwich. Conn et scree 5,655.00* 
4 First National Bank, Hartford, Conners Seto eee 810.00* 
5 Rand Avery Supply aye Rae ete boa ee see, a Rllexe 100.00* 
Ss Remington’ Typewriter Co. (1st preferred)... «sigue once we 400.00* 
$153,524.18 

Real Estate. 

IN eae. NG hg cok ©) 05 ana een te adinicd xo ico ici cage aot aa wor ironic agen $50,287.46* 
Chicas ome Lee, 5.2205 a SRR aes ee ee ey, ae 800.00* 
DenvereWolowe tos hastens eee ee Ltt Saas sata ems 400.00* 
RedwoodmballseMinnt: :2ccrerestateecie ro: eee eee eee 300.00* 
Denver me Cologecto6 ose Vee eee ee OO A ee 900.00* 
Washington mGoni.) See tsnsses cee i tmeee ree ce aa een, 1,800.00* 
ChicacoyeUlleiemers cca: oss cele iE Sa REU.Sy ce heise came eee meee ee 1,600.00* 
$56,087.46 


* The securities marked with the asterisk were given to the Society, and not purchased by it as 
investments. 
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Savings Bank Deposits. 


Metropolitan Savings Bank, New York City ..............000 $100.00* 
Metropolitan Savings Bank, New York City ...............06- 50.00* 
Monucininnoavines bank MontclairiNe I. ). vcs oviedeas anne ce eaves 1.97* 
‘ $151.97 

Promissory Notes. 
PEO GLALNGOR MC osics Reiacisic Vas ARMs bones Oo dandae Vea eens $400.00* 
POMERAT SERCO Oe Cocke oe eh aie wae cove Sicenuasic Saece € prt aarcveshs 50.00* 
PEMCVIRAIATCE ca crt ars ct cic seat Me Oo he cews.s baegur Ore eae vane 400.00* 
$850.00 

Miscellaneous Investments. 

Deposited with the Bank of Star, N. C. ............ BR cccie sae is ats $5,000.00 
Participation in third mortgage, Milwaukee, Wis. ............ 100.00* 
Een NAD LECOUNTS (DTMCIPAL) © 5: Sheraiere: cere mieten eis ara ahd y0'm « siaeis 100.00 
$5,200.00 

Uninvested Cash. 
me nate ache Dalancemess secise oe ie cute thos. b's cote ccieleia wad ale oo ete $8,094.56 
et tum Gash ROTM OTIC ey L.atick a itt inarcc mite cece sreelsa et cba v's etoiernee : 675.00 
ROCIO MCLE DOSIE ti wrshcrancietois cicihie ce aiel's Sis. c "eae e's sieie ee ae cen 10,000.00 
$18,769.56 


AUDITOR'S CERTIFICATE. 


This is to certify that I have made an examination of the securities consisting of 
bonds, stocks, mortgages, etc.,—belonging to The Congregational Home Missionary 
Society, and find: the same correctly recorded in the book account, the valuation on 
March 31, 1919, being $1,341,927.69, together with uninvested cash of $18,769.56, 
making a total for investment funds of $1,360,697.25. 


Joun H. Auten, Public Auditor. 
New York, June 4, 1919. 


*The securities marked with the asterisk were given to the Society, and not purchased 
by it as investments. 


CONSTITUTION 


OF 


The Congregational Home Missionary Society 


CONSTITUTION 
/NRUEIKGMAR, I, 


NAME. 
The Society shall be called The Congregational Home Missionary Society. 


ARTICLES: 
OBJECT. 


The object of this Society shall be to assist in their work the Home Mis- 
sionary Societies connected with the Congregational denomination in the several 
states of the Union, to aid congregations that are unable to support the Gospel 
ministry, and, in general, to send the Gospel and the means of Christian educa- 
tion to the destitute within the United States and the West Indies. 


ARG Zab ts 
MEMBERSHIP. 


1.. Life members, who became such prior to 1901, shall retain their voting 
right, unless it be voluntarily surrendered. 


2. The Congregational churches of this country shall be represented in the 
voting membership of this Society by members elected in number and manner 
as follows: 


All voting members of the National Council of Congregational Churches 
shall be yoting members of The Congregational Home Missionary Society 
during tne period of their membership in the National Council. 


3. The Society shall designate a list of ninety persons who shall be voting 
members-at-large, and who shall be chosen in three equal sections, and so 
chosen that the term of each section shall be ultimately six years, one section 
being chosen every second year at the meeting held in connection with the meet- 
ing of the National Council. In this selection it is expected that there will be 
included the officers, directors, executive committee-men, superintendents and 
field workers of the Society, and one-fifth of the said voting members-at-large 
may be chosen from the organizations for the support of Congregational activ- 
ities affliated with the Woman’s Home Missionary Federation. 


4. Honorary Life Members. Any person on whose behalf fifty dollars 
shall be paid into the treasury of this Society, or into the treasury of any of 
the State Societies at any one time, accompanied by a request for honorary life 
membership, shall be an honorary life member with all the privileges of member- 
ship except voting. 

5. At any Annual Meeting of the Society all pastors of Congregational 
churches and all delegates regularly chosen by Congregational churches in 
response to an invitation from the Executive Committee of the Society, shall 
be enrolled as corresponding members with privileges of the floor but no vote. 
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ARTICLE IV. 


OFFICERS. 


The officers of this Society shall be a President, a Vice-President, a 
Treasurer, an Auditor, a General Secretary, one or more Assistant Secretaries, 
a Recording Secretary, a Board of Directors, and an Executive Committee. 


ARTICLE V. 


ELECTIONS. 


1. The President, Vice-President, Auditor, and Recording Secretary shall 
be elected by the Society at its Biennial Meeting for two-year terms. 

2. The General Secretary and the Treasurer shall be elected at each 
Biennial Meeting on nomination by the Board of Directors. 

3. The Board of Directors shall consist of not more than thirty-six mem- 
bers, namely, one representative from each state organization which is recog- 
nized by the National Council of Congregational Churches in the United States 
as an administrative unit, and Directors-at-Large as herein provided, and shall 
be elected at the Biennial Meeting as follows: 

(a)—Prior to the Biennial Meeting at which the term of its representative 
on the Board expires, each State Conference or Association recog- 
nized by the National Council as an administrative unit, shall have the 
right to submit to the Nominating Committee the names of two 
candidates, a minister and a layman, from which nominations an 
election of one Director for a term of six years shall be made. At 
the expiration of the term his successor shall be chosen in the same 
manner. 

(b)—Directors-at-Large shall be elected on nomination by the Nominating 
Committee in such number that there shall not be more than thirty-six 
Directors at any one time. 

(c)—The President of the Society shall be an honorary member of the 
Board without vote, and shall be expected to be present at all sessions. 

(d)—The General Secretary shall be an honorary member of the Board, 
without vote, and shall be expected to be present at all except execu- 
tive sessions. ; : ] 

(e)—The Directors shall be divided as nearly as possible into three equal 
sections in such manner that the term of each section shall ultimately 
be six years and the term of one section shall expire at each Biennial 
Meeting. When any Director shall have held office for six successive 
years, he shall be for two years ineligible for reélection. 

(£)—No paid official of any State Society shall be a member of the Board 
of Directors. 

4. Between the meetings of the Board of Directors, the work of the 
Society shall be under the immediate supervision of an Executive Committee 
appointed by.the Board of Directors, of not more than fifteen persons, a majority 
of whom shall be members of the Board. 

(a)—The General Secretary, ex-officio, shall be an honorary member of 
this Committee. The membership of the Committee shall be divided 
as equally as practicable between ministers and laymen. After serving 
for six consecutive years a member of the Executive Committee shall 
be for one year ineligible for reelection. ; 

(b)—This Committee shall hold regular monthly meetings and as many 
special meetings as may be deemed necessary. The actions of each 
session of the Executive Committee shall be submitted to the Board of 
Directors. ‘ hohe 

5. There shall be a Nominating Committee consisting of the members of 
the Nominating Committee of the National Council. 
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6. One or more Assistant Secretaries, as may be needed, and an Assistant 
Treasurer shall be appointed annually by the Board of Directors on the nomina- 
tion of the Executive Committee. 

7. Vacancies in any office, Board, or Committee may be filled by the Board 
of Directors for the unexpired term. 


ARTICLE VI. 
VOTERS. 


All members of the Society as designated in Article III. of this Constitution 
who shall be present and cause their names to be registered upon a roll to be 
made at each annual or other meeting of this Society by the Recording Secre- 
tary, and no other persons, shall have the right to vote at the annual election, 
and in annual or other meetings of the Society upon questions there arising. 


ARTICLE VII: 
THE PRESIDENT AND VICE-PRESIDENT. 


It shall be the duty of the President to preside at all meetings of the So- 
ciety. In his absence the Vice-President shall preside. In the absence of both 
of these, any member of the Society, duly chosen, may preside at any meeting 
of the Society. 


ANSMEIEID, WANE 
THE TREASURER. 


The Treasurer shall receive and have personal charge of all funds from 
collections, legacies, or other sources, which are designed for the current ex- 
penses of the Society, and the custody of its trust funds, and shall keep them in 
such depositories as may be designated by the Board of Directors, and shall 
disburse the same as said Board and its Executive Committee shall direct. He 
shall give bonds annually for such amount as the Board of Directors shall de- 
termine, and shall conduct the correspondence and other business of his office 
under the general supervision of the Board of Directors and its Executive 
Committee. 


ARTICLE IX. 
THE AUDITOR. 


It shall be the duty of the Auditor prior to each Annual Meeting to examine 
the Treasurer’s vouchers, books, and accounts and all certificates of stocks, 
bonds, and other securities held by the Treasurer, and check all investments of 
the funds of the Society, and certify to the correctness of the same. 


ARTICLE X. 


THE GENERAL SECRETARY. 


The General Secretary of the Society, with the aid of his Assistant Sec- 
retary or Assistant Secretaries, shall conduct all correspondence relating to the 
office; he shall strive to work in closest sympathy with the State Societies and 
their Secretaries or Superintendents; he shall make known by personal presenta- 
tion, correspondence, and otherwise, to state and local associations and con- 
ferences, to churches and individuals, the object and claims of the Society and 
its component State Societies, and shall have charge and direction of the work 
of the Society under the general supervision of the Board of Directors and its 
Executive Committee. He shall present the minutes of the Executive Committee 
and all its transactions to the Board of Directors at each of its meetings; he 
shall prepare the yearly report of the Board of Directors for the Annual 
Meeting of the Society, and submit the same for adoption at a meeting of the 
Board or of its Executive Committee, as the Board may direct prior to the 
said Annual Meeting. He shall be an honorary member of the Board of Di- 
rectors and shall attend all its meetings except the executive sessions. 
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ARTICLE XI. 
THE RECORDING SECRETARY. 


The Recording Secretary shall keep a record of all meetings and proceed- 
ings of the Society, and at each annual or other meeting of the Society shall 
make up a roll of persons entitled to vote at such meeting, as provided in 
Article VI. 


ARTICLE XII. 
THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS AND THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 


1. The Board of Directors, subject only to the review and judgment of the 
Society at its Annual Meeting, shall have the management of all the property and 
business of the corporation, except as herein otherwise provided. This Board 
shall hold its Annual Meeting on the Tuesday after the third Sunday of January 
and in addition such specially called meetings as may be deemed necessary. 
All important questions of policy and all major questions of administration shall 
be reserved for decision at the Annual Meeting. After a due notice of the 
meeting has been sent in writing to each Director, fifteen shall constitute a 
quorum. Notices of Directors’ meetings shall be given by the General Secretary, 
or in case of a vacancy in that office, by the President. At the Annual Meeting 
the Board shall determine the apportionment of home missionary funds among 
all the states, whether Constituent, Codperating or Missionary and other related 
matters, and pass upon any questions involving the comprehensive work of 
administration of the Society, including the election of official representatives, 
national and state. It shall assemble at the Annual Meeting, as far as possible, 
State Secretaries, Superintendents in Cooperating States and Missionary Dis- 
tricts and such other representatives of State Societies as may be by said So- 
cieties appointed, in order that the needs and opportunities in each of these 
states may be thoroughly presented to the Board. _ 

Any and all property, real or personal, acquired by The Congregational 
Home Missionary Society, either by gift, devise or purchase, may be sold by the 
Board of Directors. 

2. The Board of Directors may prescribe suitable regulations for the 
affairs of the Executive Committee and may delegate to the Executive Commit- 
tee, by vote, any of the powers given to the Board of Directors, including the 
power to sell or convey property, real or personal. The Executive Committee 
shall, for the time being, except as limited by the Board of Directors, have and 
exercise all the powers of the Board of Directors in the management of the 
business and affairs of the corporation, and it may authorize the seal of the 
corporation to be affixed to all such contracts, papers, and documents as may 
require it. The Executive Committee shall keep a record of its proceedings, 
which shall be at any time open to the inspection of any member of the Board 
of Directors, and shall annually present a detailed report of its doings, including 
the minutes of its meetings, to the Board of Directors. 


ARTICLE, XIIT. 
THE NOMINATING COMMITTEE. 

The Nominating Committee shall at each Biennial Meeting present nomina- 
tions for President, Vice-President, Recording Secretary, Auditor and members 
of the Board of Directors, in accordance with the provision of this Constitution 
and the action of the National Council relative to the common administration 


of this and other missionary societies. 


ARTICLE XIV. 
THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS AND THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 


For the purpose of carrying on the work of the Society, the States, except 
those included in the missionary districts defined in Article XVI., shall be divided 
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into two classes, which shall be called Constituent and Codperating States, 
respectively. 

1. A Constituent State shall be one which has organized and incorporated a 
Home Missionary Society of the kind described in Article II., which Society has 
determined with the approval of the Board of Directors of The Congregational 
Home Missionary Society to undertake self-support; has entered into an agree- 
ment with said Board similar to that adopted by other Constituent States relative 
to expenditures within the state and the proportion of its funds to be set aside 
for The Congregational Home Missionary Society; has agreed to cooperate 
with all other Constituent States through the Board of Directors in furthering 
the work and enlarging the resources of The Congregational Home Missionary 
Society, and to send at the close of the fiscal year, April 1, a complete account 
of its receipts and expenditures for the preceding year to the Treasurer of The 
Congregational Home Missionary Society, that these may be incorporated in the 
Annual Report of the National Society. Any Constituent State whose State 
Society shall fail for three successive years to discharge its obligations to The 
Congregational Home Missionary Society, as defined by the Board of Directors, 
pata aie. cease to be a Constituent State until restored by vote of the 

oard. 

2. A Codperating State shall be one which, though unable to undertake 
self-support, is strong enough to raise a considerable proportion of the total 
sum required for home missionary work within its borders; has organized and 
incorporated a State Home Missionary Society of the kind described in Article 
II. with the approval of the Board of Directors of The Congregational Home 
Missionary Society, which State Society has entered into definite agreement 
with said Board as to the proportion of expenditures within the state to be 
raised by the state itself; has pledged its utmost endeavor in advancing the work, 
both in the state and in the nation, and whose application that such state should 
be entitled a Cooperating State has been approved by the Board of Directors of 
The Congregational Home Missionary Society. Any Codperating State whose 
State Society shall fail for three successive years to discharge its obligations to 
The Congregational Home Missionary Society, as defined by the Board of 
Directors, shall thereafter cease to be a Codperating State until restored by vote 
of the Board. 

3. The Society will recognize as a Constituent State Society whatever 
organization in a given state may have charge of the Congregational home 
mission work in that state, irrespective of name, subject to the provisions 
hereinbefore contained and to the approval of the Board of Directors. 


ARTICLE XV. 
AUXILIARY CITY MISSIONARY SOCIETIES. 


1. Any Congregational City Missionary Society or City Church Extension 
Society may be related to The Congregational Home Missionary Society 
through the State Society of the state in which such city is located, and in the 
following manner: 

(a)—Said City Society to become constituent to its State Society by enter- 
ing into an agreement with the State Society relative to the boundaries 
of its field and the apportionment of the receipts and expenditures 
within the bounds of the City Society’s field. 

(b)—This agreement as to the bounds and apportionments to be revised, 
as occasion may require, at a joint meeting of the executive bodies of 
the State and City Societies or committees of the same. 

(c)—The City Society to report fully to the State Society at times required 
by the State Society, and at least annually. 

2. The Congregational Home Missionary Society, through its general 
officers or through its state bodies, will hold itself in readiness to assist such 
related City Societies by counsel, secretarial codperation, and, under exceptional 
conditions and when the resources will permit, with funds. 
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ARTICLE XVI. 
MISSIONARY DISTRICTS. 


All states and territories within which no State Home Missionary Society 
has been organized under conditions which the Board of Directors approves, and 
all such sections of the population, especially those speaking a foreign language, 
in which the State Societies agree that the Board of Directors and the officers 
of their National Society shall operate directly as a missionary agency, shall be 
known as Missionary Districts. In these districts the Board of Directors and its 
Executive Committee shall have power to appoint Superintendents, to employ 
missionaries, to establish churches; and on this work they shall report fully at 
the Annual Meeting of the Society. It shall be the constant aim of the Board 
of Directors, its Executive Committee, and its officers, so to promote the growth 
of Congregational churches in these Missionary Districts that in the case of the 
said state approved State Societies may be established, and in the case of said 
sections of the population individual churches may be brought into such a con- 
dition, especially through the adoption of the English language in their public 
worship and Sunday Schools, that they may be passed under the care of the 
Home Missionary Society in the states to which they severally belong. 


ARTICLE XVII. 
MEETINGS. 


This Society shall meet annually, and in years when the National Council 
holds regular sessions the Annual Meeting shall be held in connection with the 
National Council. This meeting shall be known as the Biennial Meeting. In 
other years the Annual Meeting shall be held at such time and place in the 
United States as it shall appoint, or on failure of such appointment, as the Board 
of Directors may, with due notice, appoint. Twenty voting members shall 
constitute a quorum. 

ARTICLE XVIII. 
AMENDMENTS. 

No alteration shall be made in this Constitution without a vote of two-thirds 

of the members present and voting at an Annual Meeting; nor unless the same 


shall have been proposed in writing at a previous Annual Meeting, or shall be 
recommended by the Board of Directors. 
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Each year about August first the Society publishes 
its “Handbook of Information and Catalogue of Pub- 
lications.” This booklet contains not only a list of 
the Society’s literature and illustrated lectures, 
topically arranged, the program of home mission 
study for the coming year and a description of the 
denominational helps with reference thereto, but also 
the latest statistics regarding the progress of the 
Society. The Handbook also covers the activities of 
The Congregational Church Extension Boards, and will 
give information similar to the above concerning The 
Congregational Church Building Society and The Con- 
gregational Sunday School Extension Society. A post 
card sent to the Publication Department of any of 
these Societies, 287 Fourth Avenue, New York City, 
will secure a copy. 


REPORT OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
TO THE ANNUAL MEETING 


OCTOBER 19, 1920 


The year covered by this report—April 1, 1919, to March 31, 1920,—doubt- 
fess marks the first period in the natural reaction from the abnormal and 
intense strain occasioned by the world war. No inconsiderable slump from 
the idealism called out by war sacrifices has been noticeable. On the material 
side there has been a tendency to capitalize industrial situations for financial 
advantage. To the high credit of home missionary workers and supporters, 
however, let it be noted that by steady devotion on the one side and increased 
support on the other, the work of spiritualizing America has gone steadily 
forward. 


Necrology 


The soul of home missions is the heart of the home missionary. Without 
the blare of trumpets he does his work; his death is the passing of the humble 
aif measured by the fame of the noisy world. To those who appraise values 
Spiritually, however, the passing of home missionaries is blessed “for their 
works do follow them.” With tender memories of their unselfish lives and 
with loving prayer for their dear ones who continue with us, we record the 
names of our fellow workers who have claimed their rewards during the 
past year: 


Rev. Cyrus K. Stockwell, Great Falls, Montana. 

Rey. William H. Ogle, Rocklin, California. 

Rev. Lars A. Sahlstrom, Lockeford, California. 

Rey. Francis M. Washburn, Salida, California. 

Rev. John F. Price, Barstow, California. 

Rev. J. William Knappenberger, Niantic, Connecticut. 
Rev. C. J. Swain, Arlington, Washington. 

Rev. L. Willard, Eagle River, Wisconsin (summer supply). 


Summary of Results 


So far as statistics can record spiritual facts, the tables which follow in 
the next section set forth the results of the year’s work. The most significant 
of these comparisons have to do with the number of missionaries and the num- 
ber of months of service. Note that there were 65 fewer missionaries and 
1,021 fewer months of service. Adding similar losses of the preceding year 
shows that in 1919 there were 259 fewer missionaries than in 1917 and 2,050 
fewer months of service. The ultimate reason for this is shortage of money, 
or more exactly, the depreciation of the value of the dollar. The results of 
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this reduction in the force are portrayed in the other comparisons. The losses 
in one year and in two years in the more important items were as follows: 
Oneyear Twoyears 


Number of churches and stations hy acl..4 eco ne celle os 94 292 
Membership mon menurches ar... sc sere <c(velsyste sersietierehe eietelaye srs 4,911 13,984 
IAC CESSIONS Sern: is oan sce aise Mee 2s te ees oe see Bande 3,602 
SmiSuebnrollment wee ntcccr sc cceee cs boreeass om ete earact tie 9,886 27,412 
Nam ber wiew = churchesit c sss.avisek 5.2 saiinyesred skates Seen alee 10 35 


These are vital losses. They affect the denomination at its growing points. 
For this to continue would mean retrogression for the whole fellowship. That 
the curve has started upward is evidenced by the one blank shown, namely in 
accessions. There was a gain in the number of accessions of 580, which saved 
the denomination from reporting a loss of 436, since the total gain is but 144 
for all our churches. This might seem to be slight comfort were it not for 
the fact that the forward movement of the denomination guarantees enlarged 
resources of money and life, with both undergirded with prayer and devotion. 
Above all is the conviction that statistics are not the dependence of our faith. 
We know that faithful workers have sown good seed and that “in due season 
we shall reap if we faint not.” 


Results of the Year as Compared with Those of the Preceding Year 


1919-20 1918-19 Difference 

Neampery Of aGHUrC hE Sirs. arches ioc corelofeseser» orsvets 1,846 1,973 
Number of additional Sunday Schools vir- 

tudlive preaching Stations) acco. sess os 33 

TORN ed ee oie Mend carfeho BOLI Canease ae 1,879 94 

Total membership, aided churches, mis- 

sions and preaching stations ......... 87,381 92,292 4,911 less 
shotalmacCeSsiOns: (a. mciceccestere ete cee ee 9,555 8,975 580 more 
NGditiOnsaOn |CONLESSION .csce eee eee eee 5,907 5,609 298 more 
Total Sunday School enrollment ......... 112,785 122,671 9,886 less 
iINewschurchess organized =. 12s. eet ee 19 29 10 less 
Nirambereot emissionanies@sacn soe 1,437 1,502 65 less 
IMonthsaotpservice te cae ne cee eee 12,761 13,782.5 1,021.5 less 
IMenmenceded firs cicvcausot etnias neice ceneene 269 256 13 more 
Churches reaching self-support ........... 37 59 22 less 
Newsenurchs buildings J. ca seacaenceeie fescue 20 43 23 less 
Churches asking for renewal of aid....... 24 Zz, 12 more 
ING Wan AT SONA SCS iu itera. ars nciesvoyel eneyela suereiiea cores e'6 ZAll 17 4 more 
Mensservino single ficldSuss s.ccseaeae sere 817 859 42 less 
Men serving two or more fields ........... 555 577 22 less 
Churches, missions and preaching stations 

among the foreign-born .............. 290 359 69 less 


English churches doing work among for- 
C1SN=DOLM Barecets ch eulsianas coments tele 28 26 2 more 
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Foreign-Speaking Missions 
1919-1920 


Twenty-two languages besides English were used last year, as follows: 


ESS TEE ERASE aS 12 HARE Ne ARE ey ieee Reece 16 
ONSITE te EE Eee 1 BPCOISI basal cee i ec eiyescievets 94:3, ctidsciva 1 
LNT ER GW 2 epee ee 2 BO TLUOUCS Cum cnctaicnre ei chain sa) tho d neato Za 
PATIO tenon cs asic kts cc acn 1 SLOK TLS  yatae Se a ae eee ae 8 
Te, sha RS ie an 1 DAMS trees arcrr cect mets a cccaatetvels 19 
SATII. ota uiche elk seaereaen ales sieatgaaie a 1 Siwemesb inn (faa. acme tac. carci ss 1 
MISDO-NOYWERIAN ccc ccccc ces can 25 SW GUC emer erat iene salts cite aaa 56 
AO RIN) «Sa eae eS a I a ga 50 SWEET Sis ath Si areca tee ge Pars 2 
RUMOR EMS fe rr Gian wisicle aie «de es Sank cae 5 PParkiS=A rineniatins «cn cet neayeniels 1 
SOA OTR, Sic cetacean Re ee 88 WWiclstitrccrecrscter esis sees oteime aerctareinte:s 3 
WEIRD. $i.3 A Fase tog eee oe ee 3s te 3 —— 
POC ATMS te Site ate ao aicie oases acne 2 LOtalaes vic. beweiccete seen 300 
Divided by states the immigrant stations were as follows: 
@Waritornias North a. sAecce gee secs Bl New rlampshires pce ence 4 
@aliforniifa South Gael... 2000 .es.. 9 New: iersey: tects tour. cents tater atetars 5 
oloraton ee es. ke. cede tee eek 15 New Mexico. 20808. ERE ET 8 
CONNECTICUT MRI. Aes cee skal ok 24 NewYork a. de eee ates 9 
ID ESSTTE” Sy RN 1 NOnthie Dakota: pacrias os oe. cne neeeaes 2 
LOG! 23558 Se eee aie 7 MMT Oa areas ohne Steeler oos! sweacerc teu oc 4 
DME Sg ice soa no als & os aiaes ga ope 9 COTE DOM Nets cece actinic aie ebsisie StoeMeretacals 7 
USENET): ae eee Sere ae 1 Pennsylvania race cise cee acta cists 9 
MQW AMER re cioieiareie. sel svsieie era's, eselesnepsiecs oO Rhoden tsland sve ore sedate ater 3 
TREACY. “eR ae eee anes AOS Soutie Dakota eeetron ick oltieteiee 10 
MeSTEY Sih aM ec cessrelaste ia 3. aie shaplo. cis z WGLITIOML Mate. sic ectibvcieus als Wieser Me otesobs 2 
MVE RSS) Cameras cate che: nc Mais Seunie 2.0%s/sspins 6 Washington xe ctiricsce rete cee 24 
MVIISSACHIGEECS! 1 ciokinisicicle se scoers slice 65 Wrestslexa sins tate. sane tansdateinas 2 
Mincelintiy DiS eae a epeeee eee 4 WISCONSIN cca. athens s otelerape ostotak hiss 14 
MNCS ON A ee ey creado fave eievore oe Siecasecoleaats 10 WAV OMNI DIOL a acces tala cactsvav ere Cieneiaas 1 
PANGS OUI Werf Aciavevaus aids) ivevevs als Suaistacs 3 —-: 
NUTSIE NTE SR i ea ee ae 11 PN Oba laine arcarscasisrae a: sie orerere) dake: 300: 
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The Treasury 


Deception, rather than information, is likely to be gathered from present- 
day financial statements. The word “dollar” does not mean what it did even 
one year ago. The Home Missionary Society had more dollars to use in 1920 
than in 1918, but it could not purchase as many months of missionary service 
with those dollars as with the smaller number in the preceding year. 

Taking statistics for what they are worth, the following facts are found in 
the statement of the Treasurer given on later pages. 

The receipts for current uses total $756,552, which is $61,187 more than in 
1918-19. 
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The gifts from the living through state and national treasuries amounted to 
$444,626, or $67,726 more than in the preceding year. 

Receipts from legacies and matured conditional gifts available for current 
uses amounted to $129,778, as compared with $186,160 in 1918-19, a loss of 
$56,382. Amounts from these sources added to permanent funds were $52,175, 
as compared with $187,357 the preceding year, a decrease of $135,182. 

The total of invested funds stands at $1,391,622 instead of $1,360,740 last 
year. Of this amount, $320,674 produces income payable to beneficiaries during 
their life time (conditional gifts); $253,629 produces income, which, by the 
terms of the givers, must be added to the principal for the time being, leaving 
$817,319, including the Legacy Equalization Fund, whose income is available 
for current work. 

Supporters of home missions will note that the Society continues its policy 
of not contracting debt. The consequences appear in the comparative results 
shown above. 


Per Capita Gifts 


The average gift for home missions for the year from each member of 
Congregational churches was 59% cents, as compared with 50 cents last year. 
The following table shows the average gift per member by states: 


INE) ITE, Sato d.op aoc $ .06 Missourt Stace. coor nobis tree $ .86 
PNlas campeon hey tade ic ay iviocct 08 Montatia 2. otk conc aetreee xs 
IN AVAAUCY, (Sr ce Beth c ROA G torr Oe 42 Nébraskas-n cca De eee - 59 
USTICATISAS Carefree cere Gs SMoketaueieja) <6 02 New Hampshire .............. iil 
Californiag (North)! soot. ce. s .64 New Jersey os .acce. decane eee ce 
Californian (South) ) csc: «csc 1,29 New? Mexico Sin... soe tere sl, 
OLOEA Ome ere cee vate laa e eeea atts 44 Néw@ York: « Sitetys dase ae Al 
RE OTIMNECEICI Limes joes 01 c1sn 4 «tect 59 North) Carolinaweennn-.cemenree 05 
DistrichrorsGolumblaee. «.scsss% 40 North Dakota seem vsetcrEet 50 
ulont Ammer tome ae. kc aceea rts 69 Ohio we sees nena dhe. so eee 58 
RGCOUOTAME eer ee cP ae ht che toi a 07 Oklahoma: ccs.cmiceeeraene eters 30 
GAINS c@oance an cece ane eeee 31 Oregon: sot. nee oe eee Si 
LUNNTEROTS, > age A Sie Rel 90 Pennsylvaniays cee aoe 18 
Msachice ra Mmepac ere avers. hs ous opereverss voces 21 Rhodemisland wamecce ascot 50 
MOSHES. AG Ar OCA RCE Coe Ora 43 Southey Garolina semren. sees 05 
SATIS AGM Sts re ey thes es) ayo, oscgdi ses sre 83 Souths Dakotaae ere sc eee 38 
ECONEIIC ley Gat fitetiet. che winlacs Wade suns 10 Tennessee: sceisn at ane Senki 05 
LETTER “S08 Aan eee eee 17. FOX aS Fee Sie eae ten sie toes 75 
MIENITGY ip OASIS REC RE aes 253 Utah Wars eee con) ee ee .06 
Mi aWEYaGl Sasnagnccace seonod ane .26 Vermonth: Rapuara ats ate 55 
MiasSachiisettSame.s. tae son acne 57 Virginia pane tee ee ae 24 
Michiga nec. 6 ta atrewees eee. 70 Washingtonian ee tee 1.19 
Minnesotamee Eke tiene. ais > 88 Wisconsin 1) 2a epee nee 65 


Mississippimeme ce ccc mcreeesine .06 Wyoming 
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The Constituent States 


A glimpse of the work in any given state can be had by reference to The 
Review of the Field on succeeding pages. Financial statements from all the 
states are included in that of the Treasurer. From these it will be observed 
that common fortunes, successes and failures are being shared by all. Cordi- 
ality in operation as between the state and national societies has become the 
established habit. This is occasion for deep gratification, in view of the wide 
community of interest and opportunity for friction were it not for workable 
form of organization and answering spirit of fraternity. 

Under the Constituent State policy, contributions to either state or national 
treasury are shared on the basis of percentages previously agreed upon. These 
percentages at the present are: 


Percent.to Percent.to 
C.H.M.S. State Society 


NeAIEOCIIAY {INOELD). waceeee tetera ree hi relate eet tides 12% 8714 
PeAIPOEINA MUSOU) tee omen Ts tcc ce oar ce sete 5 95 
MOREETICCEICUED Seer iere eeer ee ete eee ee eee 50 50 
POIs (eC lusSive OF GhicagG). avers. «osc ces cc seen aes 25 75 
LIERWAS tes orca SA Bane arated eee Ue tat Patan ate et 25 75 
USS ECODS, So oye lated aia SIR it ae i A re ae 5 95 
INULIN ee ONS Sle Sees ee ee cere Shae eeltcleee ents 10 90 
ME SUCHUSCEEG MN Ste No te te cr eS. 33% 66% 
RANE IGE ooo eat RIES ORNs in An et eae ticle seein 15 85 
URES OCMME Tee Rs, cote «coer eR eee russians 5 95 
WETGSOULIM See secs etree cc te tis ois SET TE ee 5 95 
INCHES camer ee ee lteter eae es ca Saree ee oes 7A 92% 
Pires erdsrarichre (Ole LE ay RO ye ion 47 53 
ISS Shai NAZoyg Fee aes — pepe a ee A ea on ec 10 90 
CQUEIG) oo nope Cin 1G era ise EER eae eae ria EP 13 87 
PANG CMEES FATACL ODN, S1Ie ec Oe alee ere cr ee ahs cleveland arched 20 80 
WAGGING oe ere a Ee nee rarer Seb waht 28 (We 
PASTS CCiiaee Ger. Aocte’.. Lt sabia lee tele aie ate alte earn ie 3 97 
USE COTAST IIE Weer NG tet attah./ Aaya: c PR ee eeteicole esate a 10 90 
Administration 


The Congregational Home Missionary Society is administered by a Board 
of thirty-six Directors, who also serve as the Directors of The Congregational 
Church Building Society and The Congregational Sunday School Extension 
Society. This Board of Directors elects a General Secretary and a common 
Treasurer. The business of the three Societies is transacted ad interim by a 
common Executive Committee. This arrangement has worked smoothly 
throughout the year, with not a few incidental advantages, due to intimacy of 
knowledge of the work of all three Societies when transacting the business of 
any one of them. 
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The general oversight of the work of the Societies has been exercised by 
the General Secretary, Rev. Charles Emerson Burton, D.D. 

Rev. Frank L. Moore, as Secretary of Missions in charge of the field force; 
Miss Miriam L. Woodberry, as Secretary of the Woman’s Department and in 
codéperation with the Woman’s Home Missionary Federation, and Mr. Charles 
H. Baker, as Treasurer, have continued their services with growing satisfaction. 

Mr. Frank F. Moore, who was made Cashier the preceding year, has been 
elected by the Board, Assistant Treasurer and has charge of the office detail 
in that department. 

The Secretary of Promotion, Rev. William Spencer Beard, was released 
in the summer of 1919 for service with the Pilgrim Memorial Fund, leading the 
campaign to large success, first in Connecticut and then in the Pacific North- 
west. In this he continued until the end of the Society’s year when he resumed 
his place in the New York office. For six months during Mr. Beard’s absence, 
editorial work on The American Missionary and various matters relative to 
publicity were cared for by the Secretary of Missions. 

Another substantial service to the Pilgrim Memorial Fund was rendered 
by the release of Treasurer Baker for part time in the office of the Commission. 


Superintendence 


The following changes have taken place in the field force during the year: 
Rev. John Humfreys succeeded Rev. L. Curtis Talmage in Indiana, May 1; 
Rev. J. B. Gonzales was elected to the superintendency of Kansas, following 
Rev. W. E. Brehm, who retired early in the fall; Rev. J. E. McConnell, D.D., 
began his work as assistant to Dr. Swartz in the work of the World Move- 
ment the first of January, and the assistant for Rhode Island, Rev. Gideon A. 
Burgess, has taken his place. Rev. K. F. Henrikson retired as Superintendent 
of the Finnish Department to accept a position in Toronto as pastor and 
teacher. 

During the year, the following directors of departments have been added 
to the field force: Rural Work, Rev. Malcolm Dana, D.D.; Foreign-Speaking 
Work, Rev. Henry M. Bowden. 


Publicity 

The usual features of publicity have been maintained, including platform 
work, correspondence, The American Missionary magazine, leaflets, reports and 
the like. The outstanding efforts at publicity have had to do with codperation 
with the other societies in the Congregational World Movement, under which 
name as provided by the National Council, the several societies and agencies 
have united to present their total needs, in the endeavor to secure a somewhat 
adequate provision for those needs. At the present writing the prospects seem 
good for realizing large returns from this effort. 


The Midwinter Meeting 


On account of the necessity for conference with all interested parties, the 
Executive Committee, acting for the Directors, invited the representatives of 
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all the societies and the National Council, together with the members of the 
Commission for the Congregational World Movement, to meet the home mission- 
ary forces in their Midwinter Meeting, and the program for the conference with 
the field force was devoted largely to matters of interest to the larger fellow- 
ship. Thus, the growing functions of this meeting were still further enlarged. 

The annual meeting of the Board of Directors was held in connection with 
this meeting, as provided by the Constitution. At this meeting the routine 
business of the Society was transacted, including election of Superintendents, 
Executive Committee, administrative officers, etc., the adoption of budgets and 
percentage agreements with the states as well as a considerable amount of detail 
business. 


Co-operation 


The year has seen rapid development in codperation both within the denomi- 
nation and between the several evangelical denominations in the United States. 

The Pilgrim Memorial Fund had the right of way during the year for the 
completion of the task assigned to it of raising an endowment of not less than 
$5,000,000 for the purpose of establishing a pension system for Congregational 
ministers. In the signal success of this great undertaking the Home Missionary 
Society has codperated most heartily. Besides loaning to the Commission for 
full time the Secretary of Promotion and the Treasurer for part time, all the 
officials and the entire field force have been at the command of the Fund for 
effective service. The value of the Fund to home missions in the future will, 
of course, more than repay this investment of time and effort. 

The administrative officials joined with others in planning for some form 
of cooperative effort to meet the needs of our total missionary program, which 
developed into the Congregational World Movement, and since its institution, 
have given themselves unreservedly to making it a success 

In interdenominational codperation the Society has continued to work sym- 
pathetically. In this it has furnished no inconsiderable amount of leadership. 
The Home Missions Council has taken on more administrative functions, mak- 
ing it possible to apply principles long recognized to actual mission work. An 
instance is the partition of responsibilities for the entire state of Montana. 
Likewise, in the Interchurch World Movement, the officers of the Society had 
a part from the beginning. This movement has endeavored to center the 
thought of Protestant America upon the needs of the entire world in all the 
aspects of those needs as they relate to the work of the missionary and educa- 
tional agencies. Conceived of as more or less temporary, it is too early to say 
what the permanent results are to be, but the idea of united approach to the 
common task of the church seems to have come to stay. 

In the continuance of a history of which the Congregational churches may 
well be proud, the Board of Directors of The Congregational Home Missionary 
Society present this report with deep gratitude for the privilege of having part 
in this rewarding service to our country and its people in the name of Christ, 
man’s brother and Redeemer. 


REVIEW OF THE FIELD 


To adequately summarize the reports that are printed in the following 
pages is a difficult task. The work in which the Superintendents are engaged 
is so varied, touches so many sides of life, and is bound up with the life history 
of so many individual Superintendents and missionaries and people in the 
churches that it is hard to grasp all the interests involved. 

The reports this year deserve careful scrutiny. It has been a year memor- 
able in the lives of all the Superintendents now on the field. Problems of 
readjustment following the war, World Movement Drives, the Interchurch 
World Movement, the shortage of men, problems arising because of the shifting 
of population, drought and pestilence have created exceedingly serious situations 
in many parts of the field. Because of the shortage of men, many churches 
have been dropped. On the other hand, there has been a larger accession on 
confession of faith than was reported a year ago. The high cost of living is 
a condition not confined to any one section of the country. From Maine to 
California, all have faced the same difficulty. The Superintendent of Vermont 
writes: “Were missionaries’ salaries increased fifty per cent. the men would 
still be underpaid.” Practically the same word comes from all over the land. 

Notable among the events of the past year was the survey of Montana 
under the direction of the Home Missions Council. General Secretary Burton 
had a share in that movement, which has resulted in the allocation of various 
sections of the state as our prime responsibility. This has necessitated the 
appropriation of several thousand dollars extra in that state for the current year. 
Waynoka, Oklahoma, has developed under the leadership of Rev. Samuel 
Pearson into one of our largest home missionary parishes. An automobile has 
recently been supplied for this field. Mr. Royce has met with a singularly suc- 
cessful achievement in the erection of a church in Miami, Florida. Doctor 
Heald writes that “the Every Member Canvass met the high cost of living in 
mortal combat and was victorious.” He further says that “good men when they 
come to the hard tasks of the Southwest are better men when they leave.” He 
counts his district a special training ground for ministers. Michigan reports a 
rapid shifting of the population from the rural districts to the cities. In one 
county a number of families have literally turned the key in the door and gone 
off and abandoned the farm. Many other states report crowded cities and 
diminishing rural population. Drought struck Montana and North and South 
Dakota. In spite of the high cost of living, many of the states are reporting 
self-supporting churches and salary increases. We have made a beginning in 
our home missionary approach to the lumber camps in Oregon. We are still 
holding the fort in Alaska in spite of the fact that many of the towns are 
deserted and at the present time we have but one minister on the field. Advance 
has been made in all parts of the country in matters of comity, and the habit of 
thinking together has been one of the favorable results of the Interchurch World 
Movement campaign. The Home Missionary Society has worked in closest 
cooperation with the Commission on Evangelism, scores of churches using the 
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Fellowship of Prayer and following the Commission’s suggestions with regard 
to special Easter services with uniformly favorable results. 

The National Society reports during the past year the appointment of heads 
of departments as follows: 

Rural Work—Rey. Malcolm Dana, D. D., whose labors have been con- 
centrated on the two points, Star, North Carolina, and Collbran, Colorado, 
the former a codrdination of educational and home missionary work, and the 
latter a demonstration rural parish. He has lent his assistance also to many 
self-supporting churches that are working out ideas he has suggested. Dr. 
Dana began work in July. 

Foreign-Speaking Work—Rev. Henry M. Bowden, who began his work 
with the Society in October, has been making a detailed study of the 
various foreign groups, giving special attention to the work in the Slavic, 
Finnish, Italian and German Departments. Many of the foreign-speaking 
churches are changing gradually and without pressure from their native tongue 
to the English language. This problem is sure to be solved in the second gen- 
eration through the public schools and through Americanizing influences that 
are at work through various channels, including the church. The need of 
expansion of our work among Finnish people is expressed in the question, 
“Why are there so many Finnish people who do not go to church?” and the 
response comes quickly, “There are not enough churches or ministers.” The 
time is ripe for rapid expansion of our work among foreign-speaking peoples. 

Home missionary automobiles have been supplied during the year 1919 as 
follows: ; 

Superintendent J. H. Heald, of the District of the Southwest. 

Rev. Thomas Gordon, Van Tassell, Wyoming. 

Rev. W. I. Caughran, Port Arthur, Texas. 

Rev. G. R. Morris, Killdeer, North Dakota. 

Rey. A. M. Fairbank, Edgemont, South Dakota. 

Rev. J. E. Evans, Meade County, South Dakota. 

Rev. Joseph Cowman, Rockland, Idaho. 

For community work on the rural field, Star, North Carolina. 

There are now thirty-one machines at work. 

The community church idea is growing. The merging of home missionary 
interests in the larger campaigns, as in Montana and South Dakota, has received 
the enthusiastic support of our Superintendents, and contains promise of larger 
cooperative effort in the future. 

Stereopticon lectures continue to be in great demand in all parts of the 
country. Calls are so insistent for more lectures that we are preparing to 
provide extra sets of those already on hand, while a new lecture on the com- 
munity church will be completed by the end of June, with still others to follow. 

The following pages suggest the heroic endeavor and splendid accomplish- 
ment of our home missionaries in city and country, in mountain district, indus- 
trial center—in a word, in those places of our land where the religious need is 
greatest and the battle for Christian standards the hardest. 


FRANK LINCOLN MOORE. 
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ALASKA 


Long distance supervision of Alaska on small missionary grants has not 
been conducive to a winning program for the Home Missionary Society. We 
have four churches at important centers—Douglas, Valdez, Anchorage and 
Nome. The latter place is the Palm Beach for all Eskimos who are well 
enough off to go south for the winter. 

Attracted by war wages, eighteen thousand people have left Alaska to work 
in the States. The tide is sure to turn, and when it does, we should be in the 
field. At the present time the only Congregational minister in this vast territory 
is Rev. Edward S. Bollinger. Through an agreement with the Methodist 
denomination, Nome is served alternately by Methodist and Congregational 
pastors, the term lasting two years in each case. A Methodist minister has 
been on the field since September, 1919. 

Anchorage ought to “come back,’ since the new work has begun on the 
government railroad. The population of this place has dropped from 8,000 to 
2,000. A full-time worker should be placed here to follow up the settlers as 
they open up territory inland. Other denominations are putting in three or 
four times as much as we are in the way of men and money. 

Douglas has put up repeated calls of Macedonian earnestness. We have 
the only Protestant church in the place. Men go there for the love of money, 
but no one volunteers for the love of Christ, 


CALIFORNIA (NORTH) 


The condition of home missionary work in Northern California remains 
about constant. There are two classes of churches aided by the State Society, 
those that are in process of formation, and those that owing to changing con- 
ditions are facing new problems. In the first class the number of churches 
that come to self-support and of those that are newly organized and needing 
help just about offset each other. The same can be said of the second class, as 
these churches are re-established about as rapidly as new occasions arise for 
assistance. 

During the year one new church has been organized, a foreign-speaking 
church. A considerable amount of preparatory work has been done for two 
others, but the formal organization has not yet taken place. 

The financial gain in the state during the year has been considerable. Six 
thousand dollars has been added to the endowment fund and the income from 
the churches has been materially increased. 

There are three forms of effort which must be made in the future: First, 
increasing emphasis upon work in.the cities, where the needs are similar to 
those in other cities; second, work for foreign-speaking people, which presents 
a great challenge and is well repaid in results accomplished; third, work in 
large stretches of neglected country, where the population is diminishing and 
the methods of doing church work that have been tried in days gone by fail to 
meet the situation. 
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CALIFORNIA (SOUTH) 


The Southern California Congregational Conference closed one of the best 
years in its history on December 31, 1919. The total gifts in all departments 
revealed a gratifying increase over previous years. The receipts amounted to- 
$96,914.96 as against $62,603.25 for the preceding year. Of the $96,914.96 
received, $23,444.13 was devoted to home missions. The largest amount pre- 
viously contributed for this purpose was $19,013.30 in 1918. 

The following churches in Los Angeles came to self-support during the 
twelve months: Park Church, Rev. Henry Stauffer, pastor; Bethany Church,. 
Rev. J. H. Cooper, pastor; the Armenian Church, Rev. A. S. Yeretzian, pastor;. 
also the church at Calipatria, in Imperial Valley. 

The Conference directers voted to adopt a budget for home missions for: 
1920 of $17,000, which includes grants to thirty-one churches for pastors’ sal- 
aries, and $3,000 for Mexican missions, under the direction of Rev. A. B. Case,. 
who expects to raise $3,000 more from individuals for his ever-enlarging work. 
Mr. Case, with his two co-laborers, ministers to the Mexicans in Pomona, 
Ontario, Chino, East Highlands, Mentone, San Dimas and Bakersfield. 

On March 4th the Conference directors passed the following resolutions: 

Whereas, Twenty-two of our churches are paying their pastors less than: 
$1,000 each, and therefore are unable to secure, in several cases, satisfactory 
resident pastors, with the result that some have no pastors at all and others- 
have pastors either non-resident or giving only partial time to the service of 
the churches; and, 

Whereas, There are forty additional churches paying their pastors salaries. 
of $1,000 to $1,500, including in several cases parsonages; and, 

Whereas, In view of the increased cost of living and the many calls upon 
pastors for financial help in various directions; 

Resolved, That we encourage our churches to set a standard for salaries 
of nothing less than $1,200 and house, or $1,500 without parsonage. 

Resolved, To this end that we pledge our sympathy, assistance and co-opera- 
tion with the churches in securing this standard salary, promising our personal 
help and the help of the Superintendent in conferring with churches and church 
officials to bring about such increase by the securing of increased pledges from: 
the members of the churches and congregations, and, in addition, 

Resolved, That we further pledge financial aid toward salaries of such 
pastors as are receiving less than the standard suggested, to the extent of one 
dollar for each two dollars additional raised by the church beyond what they 
are now giving, to an upper limit from the Conference of $100 im each case, 
provided the church makes application therefor on the regular application 
blanks on or before April 15. 


The four noteworthy features which have developed the fellowship of the 
churches are as follows: 

1. The Retreats, in February, of the pastors in the four local Associations, 
under the leadership of the Fellowship and Evangelistic Committee of the: 
Conference, for the deepening of the spiritual life, and to plan for the Evangel- 
istic program in the churches, especially during the Lenten season. 

2. The Annual Retreat for pastors at Avalon, Santa Catalina Island, for 
five days immediately after Easter, as guests of the Avalon church and pastor, 
for rest, recreation, meditation and fellowship. 

3. The Fellowship meetings in November for all the churches in groups 
of five each, giving a great opportunity for the pastors and churches to get 
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together, and providing the educational campaign for the Every Member 
«Canvass in December. 

4. The large and successful classes in many of the churches in Christian 
Americanization. 

The Conference has given iself to an intensive, rather than extensive, cul- 
tivation of its fields, covering an area 450 miles north and south, and 250 miles 
-east and west, including 113 churches and 18,000 members. 


DANO-NORWEGIAN DEPARTMENT 


During the year 1919, eight pastors, serving eleven churches and five mis- 
sions, have been commissioned. This seems a small number, but it must be 
borne in mind that the Superintendent is helpfully related to about sixty 
churches among the people of this nationality, about half of which are inde- 
‘pent, although their only denominational affiliation is Congregational. 

Some of these churches receive aid from State Conferences and City Socie-_ 
ties. In general, the Dano-Norwegian churches strive to be self-supporting, 
and some of them arrive unexpectedly. For example, about a year ago one 
.church which had been receiving aid to the amount of $480 each twelve months 
suddenly discovered that it could dispense with this assistance altogether. 

The tendency to emphasize independence among the Norwegian churches is 
due partly to the temperament of the people and partly to the reaction against 
the ecclesiasical autocracy of the state church in the home land. Moreover, 
these free Norwegian churches have a somewhat critical attitude toward mod- 
ern church life as it is expressed in the English-speaking churches. They are 
‘pietists and apparently believe in the Christian life as separated from what 
they call worldliness. The recreational programs of some of the churches seem 
to them inconsistent with the correct standard of Christian life and activity. 
‘This fact makes it difficult to bring them into close fellowship with the English- 
speaking churches. 

Some of our Dano-Norwegian churches are making rapid strides toward 
-complete Americanization. Last fall the Norwegian church at Maple Valley, 
Wisconsin, reached its twenty-fifth anniversary. As the people were without a 
‘pastor, the services were conducted by the Superintendent of this Department. 
He had expected that Norwegian as well as English would be used in carrying 
out the program, but was told by the committee that the former language would 
be dispensed with entirely. At the church conference held during the day, it was 
voted unanimously to change the policy and make the church an English- 
speaking community church, with a pastor able to use both English and Nor- 
wegian. The new pastor is able to do this, and the Maple Valley Church is 
the center of a group of churches and missions covering a large farming com- 
‘munity. He is sadly in need of a Ford to enable him to reach all points more 
quickly and easily. 

A year ago the Scandinavian church at Winona, Minnesota, decided to 
-broaden its work and try to minister to the community—a needy one—with 
English services, Sunday School, Ladies’ Aid Society and clubs. In a recent 
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report the pastor declares this has been the best year in the history of the 
church. 

A new work is being carried on in Dawson, Minnesota, and the people are 
putting a great deal of emphasis upon the use of English. They demand that 
a minister be secured who can preach in English as well as Norwegian. 

Recently the Superintendent was called upon to spend a Sunday with one: 
of the independent Norwegian churches in Houston, Minnesota. He was: 
pleased to find that this Norwegian church had arrived at the place of leader- 
ship in providing a religious center of life and blessing for the community,. 
although there is a regular English-speaking church in the town. 

The older Norwegian pastors begin to feel the handicap arising from insuf-- 
ficient equipment in ministering to the coming generation. The problem now 
is to find and train men with qualifications which fit them for a bilingual work 
in these transitional times. The older people must have someone who can 
minister to their spiritual needs in a way they can understand and the same- 
man must care for the young people who have been educated in American 
schools and are imbued with the American spirit. Union Theological College 
is prepared to train men for such twofold requirements. 

The Norwegian Congregational and independent churches fellowship in a 
national “forening,” or association, which they thave incorporated and made 
the holding corporation for the Norwegian Training School at Minneapolis and. 
the interests of the Norwegian publication, “Evangelisten.” They have recently 
started a campaign to raise a fund of $100,000 to provide for the needs of the- 
school and the publication and missionary work. It might be wise to try to» 
link this Norwegian Association with our denomination by giving it the right 
to appoint delegates to our National Council in the same way that this is done- 
by the German Conference. 


FINNISH DEPARTMENT 


The thirtieth anniversary of the organization of Congregational work on. 
our Finnish field was celebrated at Fitchburg, Massachusetts, in July, 1919.. 
The following is a summary of these thirty years of labor: 

Thirty churches, having a total membership of 3,150, have been organized 
in that period. Twenty-four Sunday Schools, with a membership of 955, have 
been organized. A training school for ministers has been conducted for six- 
teen years and with fine results. Forty-four missionaries have been prepared 
for their life work. Twenty-eight are at work in this country and the others are 
serving in ‘Canada and Finland. In the splendid Canadian mission field five- 
strong churches have been organized. The peculiar circumstances which have 
made it necessary to close the school twice during the sixteen years of its 
existence seriously affected our entire Finnish work. It will be a very difficult 
task to reopen for the third time, and our field is waiting for workers. 

There are communities among our Finnish population having from three: 
to four thousand adults, and from four to six hundred children, to say nothing 
of the multitude of young people who are without religious care of any kind. 
The need is so great and the workers so few that one pastor has been preach- 
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ing in three languages every Sunday. He has done this for four years, but 
feels that he cannot continue it much longer. In fact, there is not a minister 
-on our entire field who has not three or four preaching stations to care for in 
_addition to his own church. There is no nationality in this country which is 
in more urgent need of ministers, Sunday School teachers and social workers. 

“Why are there so many Finnish people who do not go to church?” is fre- 
quently asked. The answer is very simple. There are not enough churches 
for them to go to and comparatively few able pastors to minister to them. 
‘Where there is a church they can attend and a pastor to look after them, they 
are enthusiastic about religious services. It would seem that there is a lack 
-of evangelistic and Americanizing efforts among these people, when nearly five 
+hundred thousand of them have inadequate religious care. 

The year 1919 has been remarkable in this department. New mission sta- 
ttiions have been opened at Berkeley, Eureka, Reedley and San Francisco, in 
‘California; three new churches and one parsonage have been built; two Sunday 
Schools have been organized and $700 collected for the general work. This 
amount was equally divided among the Finnish Printing Society, the Congre- 
gational Education Society and The Congregational Home Missionary Society. 


GERMAN DEPARTMENT 


The year 1919 has been one of many trials and perplexities. It began with 
thirty-two pastorless churches, and they have increased until the present 
‘time, when they number forty-six. They are only cared for occasionally by 
neighboring pastors or General Missionaries. Nevertheless, the organization 
of seven new churches is reported, as well as the fact that two meeting-houses, 
seven churches and three parsonages have been secured for the work of this 
‘department. Fifty-one ministers and students have been employed for twelve 
months or less. About one-half of these served one congregation and the 
-others two or more. There were 586 members received into seventy-nine mis- 
sion churches, mostly on confession of their faith. These same mission churches 
‘report a membership of 4,070, with 3,468 in their Sunday Schools. 

It is also a pleasure to note that there is probably no German church 
which has not increased its pastor’s salary by amounts ranging from $100 to 
‘$500 within three years. Six of our churches, which have been cared for by 
five pastors, have come to self-support during the year. Without urgency or 
special pressure, the English language is coming more into use in Sunday 
Schools and at the evening services. 

The growing interest in the Congregational denomination by the free 
churches in Germany is manifesting itself in the call for literature and in cor- 
respondence with a number of pastors in this country. The feeling is growing 
that churches will be organized over there and that they will seek fellowship 
with us. Applications are in hand from seven highly recommended men— 
three of whom will graduate soon from St. Chrischona—who desire to enter 
our work here, and who will be glad to study for a year or more in institutions 
in this country. 
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One thing is greatly needed in our churches. That is an interest and love 
for the work which shall show itself in the appointment and support of one 
special representative whose work shall be to firmly ground the young people 
at Redfield in the history, ideals and principles of our Zion. 

President Fath, of this institution, with the effective co-operation of Rev. 
John F. Reister, the General Conference Financial Secretary for Redfield, has 
done a great work for the school and churches. The large debt has been 
paid off and an endowment of some $135,000 gathered, with a steady annual 
offering from our German churches. If an increase in general attendance 
cannot be reported, a growth in attendance by young men and women imbued 
with the missionary spirit marks progress of a specific and valuable character. 

President Fath has decided to retire at the end of the present school year, 
while Secretary Reister feels that all the churches have been fully canvassed 
during his term of service and that they should be given a rest. He therefore 
plans to return to the pastorate. The college and churches may congratulate 
themselves upon ‘having secured Prof. Herman Obenhaus as president. His 
long years of experience in connection with Chicago Seminary and the religious 
college connected therewith especially fit him for this important work. 

It should be noted that the work of this department would be practically at 
a standstill if our two faithful General Missionaries had not given unstintedly 
of their time and strength. 


IDAHO (NORTHERN) 


In this western country mining camps shift over night, churches rise and 
fall, and our ministers preach to a large and constantly changing procession. 
It is frequently discouraging. But often the boy from the mining camp becomes 
a missionary, and the girl from the mill town enters Christian service. After 
all, it seems to pay. 

Four men are needed on Northern Idaho fields at once. Priest River, Hope 
and Kootenai, Deary and Avon and Worley are all pastorless, while our 
church is the only one of any denomination on any of these fields. : 

A new church building is badly needed at Kellogg. Contrary to the comity 
agreement another denomination crowded into this place, but many members 
of its communion have entered our church. 

A strong growth is anticipated for Wallace. Miss Dehuff will live at 
Mullan, as there is no pastor on that field, but she will continue to do the club 
work and Sunday School work at Wallace. In spite of the difficulties caused 
by a long .strike, Wallace more than doubled its Pilgrim Memorial Fund 
quota. Vigorous young business men are to be found on all official boards. 
Just as soon as the church matches this business efficiency with ministers of 
grit and vision, large things can be done. There are men for the mills and 
men for the mines. The most urgent call is for men for the ministry. 


IDAHO (SOUTHERN) 


The chief problem during the year 1919 has been the finding of pastors for 
the vacant churches and missionary fields of this “last frontier” of America. 
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Many of these churches are in outlying and isolated districts many miles from 
the railroad. Yet here in this new country, when its wonderful resources have’ 
been made accessible by railroads and highways, and when irrigation has made 
its wide-spreading plains productive with great crops, towns and cities, with 
surrounding agricultural communities, will spring up. Rev. J. E. Ingham, the 
General Missionary, is doing a great work in assisting in the supervision of 
this district and is ministering to the vacant churches. 

Notwithstanding the dearth of men, a review of the year’s work shows many 
reasons for encouragement. Additions to membership have been considerably 
larger than in the preceding year. Three new churches have been organized— 
Fargo, Glendale and Roy. 

Some of the parishes of this state are hundreds of square miles in area, and 
it is impossible for one minister to keep in touch with all parts of such a vast 
territory. During the past year the Home Missionary Society has been suc- 
cessful in obtaining automobiles for three of these fields—Challis, Bruneau and 
Rockland. This additional equipment will add tremendously to the effectiveness 
of the work of the ministers. 

Plans are under way for better building equipment and for the opening of 
new fields, and, on the whole, the outlook for Congregationalism in Southern 
Idaho is exceedingly bright. 


ILLINOIS 


The home missionary work in Illinois during the past year has gone along 
at about the usual rate. We have been able to fill up the gaps in the leader- 
ship of our churches and the general level of service is probably a little higher 
than for the past few years. Several of our missionary pastors have been om 
their fields long enough to register some substantial, permanent progress. Dif- 
ficulties have not been wanting, and in a few cases it has seemed wise to give 
up the fight and retrench the work, which has given added resources for 
enlarging the effort in fields where prospects of returns are brighter. 

Plymouth Church, East Moline, has assumed self-support during the year, 
with a pastor who is giving part of his time to welfare work in one of the 
large factories of the city. There are suggestions of a very greatly enlarged 
program in this field, with a view to securing in the not distant future am 
ample plan ‘for ministry in this growing city. The situation is greatly compli- 
cated by denominational competition, which is keen and relentless at this point. 

In Moline, Gordon Memorial Church, which has been an independent 
organization, founded and fostered first of all by Deacon Daniel Gordon, and 
later adopted by the First Church of Moline, has at last come definitely, and 
it would seem permanently, into the Congregational fold. With promised aid 
from the State Conference, the Church Building Society, the friends in First 
Church, and a generous response to the needs of the enterprise on the part of 
the members of the church and friends in the community, this recent addition 
to our numbers is likely to have in the near future a fine and adequate plant 
for the carrying on of its work. Gordon Memorial has a real field, all its 
own, and gives promise of steady if not rapid development. This: is one of 
the most gratifying additions to our membership in recent years. 
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The work at Pana has been put on a new basis during the past year. Miss 
Dockery, weary with her years of arduous toil, asked insistently for release, 
.and a pastor has taken charge of the work there, with the intention of testing 
out the possibility of developing more in the line of church life and doing less 
in the way of charitable relief. This effort is frankly experimental, and we 
shall have a later report to make upon it. 

The financial returns for 1919 were the best in recent history and a budget 
of enlarged dimensions has been adopted for the work of 1920. The present 
policy looks toward strong development of promising fields to the limit of 
resources committed to our trust, and we are hoping for returns that will 
justify that policy. 


INDIANA 


Indiana has thirty-eight churches. Of these, one is German, two are yoked 
for pastoral service, four are, in the main, Sunday School organizations and 
-considering the limited population they serve are not likely to be anything 
‘more. Four churches are about to be discontinued and are only being held 
together until their properties can be disposed of. Missionary aid is being 
extended to eleven organizations. 

The sixteen self-supporting churches have held faithfully to their work in 
a most difficult and trying year. Many churches have increased their benevo- 
lences and also their ministers’ salaries. The pre-Easter campaign yielded 
good results and the Every Member Canvass again proved its worth. 

Three home missionary churches in country districts have been pastorless 
-during the year. Salaries of $1,200 offered by each of these organizations have 
failed to secure ministers. This was to be expected when from every side 
larger remuneration is being given. Two of these churches, Fairmount and 
‘Ridgeville, looked after their own services by using lay preachers or voluntary 
workers or by drawing upon nearby colleges. 

Gary has shown a splendid advance in benevolence. From its Every Mem- 
‘ber Canvass it received $360 for its apportionment as against twenty-seven dol- 
lars the previous year. Gary is a home missionary church, but only two self- 
supporting churches exceeded it in benevolences during the year just passed. 
This congregation is thoroughly organized in committee work and holds itself 
in a difficult field with poise and hope. 

Indianapolis has four missionary churches. People’s Church may be dis- 
solved and its membership merged with the other churches of the city. Its 
continuance has been made uncertain because of the rapid encroachment of the 
Negro population. Trinity Church has made improvements that give excellent 
facilities for social and community service and hoped-for self-support in the near 
future. Union Church is alone in a manufacturing district and is fitting itself 
to be of real service in meeting all the social, moral and religious needs of 
‘the district. Brightwood Church, with a very limited opportunity, is ministering 
to railway men and their families and should be maintained for the sake of 


the future. 
Portland came near self-support through its Every Member Canvass, and 
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after a long wait is rejoicing in a resident minister. Highlands, having a 
small amount of aid and a faithful pastor, has had a large increase in member- 
ship, has remodeled its building and thas given a threefold apportionment for 
benevolences. Miller is now within the corporation limits of the city of Gary, 
and with the prospect of becoming a big local community, must be maintained 
as a separate organization. 

In Indianapolis, through the initiative of the Superintendent, a Congrega- 
tional City Union has been formed, which will protect and develop our inter- 
ests there on the lines of the City Missionary Society. 

A growing regard for denominational pride and success, willingness to 
co-operate, readiness to centralize agencies, and willingness to take part in all 
state plans mark the life and work of the year just concluded. 


IOWA 


Iowa has an area of 55,000 square miles. When a map of the state is 
spread out and our 275 churches are properly located, it will be found that the 
churches of the Pilgrim faith are pretty evenly distributed over the whole 
-commonwealth. There are ninety-nine counties in the state, eighty-six of them 
having one or more Congregational churches. Compared with some of the 
other religious bodies, there are no strong Congregational centers of over- 
whelming influence. While we have important churches in the larger cities 
and county seat towns, we have a goodly number in villages and rural and. 
semi-rural communities. It has been the purpose to carry the Gospel where it 
was most needed, and Congregationalists have not clung exclusively to centers 
of population. They have gone into the remote and sparsely settled places. 

This work has resulted in many small churches. Some of these have been 
fruitful vines in the production of leadership ‘for other churches. These smaller 
fields have given abundantly of their life to the neighboring city or village 
churches, and right here is one of the state’s most serious problems: How may 
the little church at the crossroads be kept alive? Changing social conditions 
are reducing the membership of the country church. 

For this and other reasons the volume of home missionary service diminishes 
year by year. The general prosperity of the state has made it possible to: 
develop a dozen home mission fields to self-support in the last two years. 
About twenty-five fields received aid in 1919. These churches have a member- 
ship of 1,921; a Sunday School enrollment of 2,170; received 110 members on 
confession of faith, and by letter 126. While the state as a whole shows a 
membership loss, the home mission churches made a net gain of seventy-five 
members for the year 1919. 

In the more strategic centers the home mission churches have shown steady 
progress. This is particularly true of Dodge Memorial Church, Council 
Bluffs; North Riverside, Sioux City; and Plymouth and Union, Waterloo. 
These fields have been fortunate enough to have had the services of a pastor 
for the full twelve months. Wise and tactful leadership, coupled with conse- 
crated and persistent effort, has been rewarded by material and spiritual 
growth. Other fields have made commendable progress. 
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The problem of the high cost of living has been faced with measurable 
success. Congregational Iowa has added $45,000 to the salary budget for 1920, 
and the home mission fields have shared in this general increase. This has 
afforded some relief. 

From the financial standpoint the year has been unusually good. The 
benevolences for 1919 show an increase of $11,000 over the previous year. 
Home missionary receipts reveal the same proportionate increase. The Iowa 
churches have responded most generously to denominational appeals. The 
Pilgrim Memorial Fund quota has been fully subscribed and the state is facing 
the challenge of the Congregational World Movement with courage and hope. 


KANSAS 


Kansas started the year with the slogan, “Kansas Can Do Better,” not with 
any desire to call past achievements a failure, but rather with a feeling that 
the past was only at best a foundation for better building. Through the entire 
twelve months the state force, the ministers and the laity have vied with one 
another to make the slogan a realization, with the result that the churches 
have been revitalized, spiritually quickened and have discovered the blessed- 
ness of “the beatitude of action” in community, state, national and world serv- 
ice. In home mission work, this has been our greatest year financially. 

As in other states, the lack of men has been felt intensely. However, the 
shortage has brought about two results: First, it has aroused the churches to 
the necessity of raising salaries, and in some cases small churches have doubled 
the compensation of their pastors. Second, the need of men has caused our 
state leaders to see the wisdom of conserving men. 

Very little has been attempted in the way of church building. Rosedale, 
First, has gone hopefully on in the face of big prices. Hutchinson has cleared 
off its debt and done some needed interior finishing. The women of this 
church raised $2,000 to help in this project. Kansas City, Central, at a cost 
that at first seemed prohibitive, has placed fine oak pews in its auditorium. 
The war had interfered with this being done at the time originally planned, 
and the church, with worthy religious impatience, refused to wait longer. 

Kansas has had much of federation and community church thought within 
its borders recently, and there is no doubt that in this new view of such 
service the churches will be strengthened as a whole. In many communities 
ours is the only church really doing anything of real moment for the region 
round about, and for this reason will probably live when other organizations 
in the same section die. The importance of strengthening work in trade centers. 
and in centers of population is also evident and attention is being directed 
toward it. 

The surveys that have been made for the Interchurch World Movement 
and for the Congregational World Movement have been very carefully com- 
piled and are complete in their scope and information. They have caused our 
eyes to see beyond the next few years. The words of the Moderator in a 
report to the Board of Directors is pertinent to our state thought: “We sense 
the wisdom of seeking to establish within our state such a group of churches 
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with such a clear field for service in their various communities, and with such 
a message issuing from their pulpits, and so organized together in associations 
and conference as to make a genuine contribution of the Pilgrim spirit to the 
coming church and to the Kingdom of God throughout all the life of mankind.” 

This naturally means that we shall have to match our dollars with our 
faith, our prayers, our consecration, and our spiritual passion. We welcome 
the World Movement, therefore, and accept its full program. We believe it 
means a spiritual revival, possibly a Kansas million. 

In the early part of September the state lost the services of the esteemed 
Superintendent, Rev. W. E. Brehm, for seven years the genial bishop of the 
churches, beloved and respected by all. The state work during the period that 
followed and until the end of the year was taken care of first by Rev. Ross 
W. Sanderson, Moderator, and then by Rev. J. V. Bloom, now Financial Sec- 
retary for the state. Rev. John B. Gonzales, the new Superintendent, began his 
work in February. He has the confidence of the ministers and churches of the 
state, and comes to a field of promise at a time when a “Moses” may be of 
great service. 


MAINE 


The work in Maine has differed very little this year, the year after the war, 
from that of any other twelve months. Where the churches have had pastors, 
it has been maintained on a fair basis, but the fact that so many churches have 
been pastorless, often for long periods, has been a severe handicap. 

The losses in membership were larger than usual, and totaled 1,036, of 
which number 258 were dropped through revision of rolls. The additions were 
1,094, and of these ninety-nine came in a body from the Presbyterian church 
of Houlton, which gave up its individual existence and became Congregational. 
One church reported its membership (twenty-nine) for the first time in several 
years. This addition of 128 members saved the day. Without them the records 
would have shown a loss of seventy instead of a gain of fifty-eight. 

The only other fact in the year’s history which has in it a note of discour- 
agement is the loss in membership in the Church Schools, which show a shrink- 
age of 439. Young people’s societies increased slightly, and so did men’s and 
boys’ clubs. 

During the year benevolences increased $5,900, which is extremely satis- 
factory. The gifts to the Home Missionary Society were $3,000 greater than 
in 1918. Home expenses increased $54,000, and a very generous share of this 
was due to increases in salaries. 

The state is suffering from the shortage in the supply of ministers, and 
unless relief comes from some source the result is going to be disastrous to 
some of our country churches. Unless salaries are still further increased, so as 
to meet the high cost of living, the shortage is likely to continue. This tells 
the story of the greatest need in Maine. 
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MASSACHUSETTS 


The year has been marked by a steady advance in the contributions-of the 
churches for home missions. This has made possible the increase of the mini- 
mum salary to $900 and parsonage or its equivalent allowance for rent, for 
those giving full time service. The inadequacy of this new standard is recog- 
nized, however, and we are looking eagerly for the help to come from the Con- 
gregational World Movement to make further advance immediately possible. 
Notwithstanding the meagreness of their salaries, not one missionary pastor 
has left the ranks of the ministry for the sake of larger income. These men 
deserve a place on the honor rolls of the churches. 

The reports for the year show an advance in the evangelistic efficiency of 
our missionary churches, the additions to these churches being more than thirty 
per cent. above the total for the previous year. The indications are that the 
current year will show a further advance in the recruiting of the forces of the 
Kingdom. Two churches were organized, though not added to the conference 
roll. In the areas of depleted population, sometimes the only way to meet the 
religious need is to gather the remnants of vanishing churches of differing 
names and creeds in union churches, Congregational in form as in spirit, but 
without the denominational name. Charged as we are to minister to “The 
religious destitutions” of Massachusetts, we count it our privilege to foster 
these churches held under our care and having very real fellowship with 
neighboring Congregational churches, though not on the Conference roll. 

The work among non-English-speaking people has been somewhat con- 
tracted on account of the difficulty in securing workers in several racial groups. 
Our Finnish pastors have maintained their widespread ministry with charac- 
teristic fidelity and efficiency, seven workers caring regularly for twenty fields 
with outlying fields visited less frequently. Another missionary has carried 
on work for the French in three fields and for the Italians in two fields with 
marked success. Such men we cannot too highly honor for their devotion and 
sacrifice. But we must not accept their sacrifices as releasing us from the obli- 
gation to reinforce them with new workers wherever possible. 

Emergency needs for new equipment challenge us, the most outstanding 
being that for a suitable building for our colored people in Boston. 

In the war service the home missionary forces were well represented. 
Twelve pastors served in the Y. M. C. A., three going overseas before our 
country entered the war; one served as chaplain; one was camp pastor at Camp 
Devens for a year. Service flags hung in many of our churches; the flag of 
one German church bore fifty-two stars. 


MICHIGAN 


Financially, the last year was a very satisfactory one. An increase of 
fifty per cent. in benevolences was registered, many churches paying their 
apportionments to all the societies in full. For the first time the $20,000 limit 
set for division with the Congregational Home Missionary Society was reached, 
and a balance of $2,343 was turned over to the organization, making a total of 
$5,343 received by that Society from this state. 
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The steady shifting of population, particularly in the northern part of the 
state, from the agricultural sections to the industrial centers in the southern 
part, is causing grave concern. The movement seems to have assumed much 
Jarger proportions in Michigan than in other states because the magnitude of 
the automobile industry is much larger in Michigan than elsewhere. The farms 
and small towns are being drained, not only of their young life but of entire 
families. In one small county three hundred farms have been deserted within 
fifteen months. The livestock and personal effects are sold at auction, and in 
wmany instances the farms are mortgaged and will revert to the mortgagee. 

Under these conditions the amount of home missionary work has been some- 
what diminished. Twelve fields, including twenty churches with outstations, 
‘have been inactive. Some of them, doubtless, will come back, but the outlook 
for others is hopeless. , 

Forty-five pastors have served fifty-nine churches, rendering a total of 423 
months of service. The membership of these churches is 3,398, with an enrolled 
Sunday School membership of 5,588. The additions to church membership 
were 426. Fifty of these churches contributed to our Congregational benevo- 
lences $2,952. 

Three churches have become self-supporting: Alba, by federating with the 
Methodist church; Comstock Park, Grand Rapids, by yoking with Alpine Trin- 
ity, three miles distant in the country; and Conklin, by generous increase in 
home support. Two churches have been organized, one in Flint, and a colored 
church in Detroit. Neither has yet been formally received into our fellowship, 
‘but both will become members of local associations in the near future. 

There has been a gratifying increase in pastors’ salaries. In almost every 
instance the churches have shared the increase with the Home Missionary 
‘Society. This advance step on the part of the churches is bearing fruit in 
enlarged vision and more practical programs for community service. 

Dr. B. G. Mattson, for four years the efficient pastor of the First Church 
.of Owosso, and a member of the Conference Board of Trustees, has been added 
to the Conference Staff as Supervisor of City Extension Work. He will make 
his headquarters in Detroit, where the major part of his work will be done, 
but he will be available for service in any of the cities under the direction of 
the State Executive Committee. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC DISTRICT (THE) 


The Middle Atlantic District comprises four states and the District of 
‘Columbia. Pennsylvania has its own Conference and the churches of the state 
are grouped into five Associations. New Jersey, the District of Columbia and 
Virginia make up the New Jersey Conference, which includes the Western 
New Jersey and Washington Associations. It is rather improbable that the 
Middle Atlantic District will ever function as a single organization. The dif- 
ferences between the two Conferences are too marked for much community of 
action, but during the past year, for the first time, district retreats have been 
held, composed of one representative from each of the seven Associations. 
They have been most successful and have paved the way for a larger degree of 
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unity of action than heretofore. There is no home missionary work in the 
District of Columbia; all the churches in the city of Washington are self- 
supporting. 

During the past twelve months the churches of this district gave to the 
Home Missionary Society $14,471, an increase of $1,317 over 1918, and $1,219 
more than the apportionment. Thirty-seven missionaries have rendered 330 
months of service in ministering to thirty-six churches. These churches have 
a membership of 3,669, and during the year received 299 persons into their fel- 
lowship, 226 on confession of faith. They maintain thirty-seven Sunday 
Schools, with an enrollment of 4,573. Both Conferences have changed the sys- 
tem of apportionment, which is now based on church expenses. 


Maryland 


Only two churches in Maryland have received missionary aid. Seventeen 
were added to the membership, eight coming in on confession of faith. The 
total membership of the two churches is 144, and their Sunday Schools enroll 
250. This is a loss of one in the church membership and a gain of five in the 
Sunday School enrollment. The five Congregational churches of Maryland con- 
tributed $293 to home missions, of which the two missionary churches gave 
forty-nine. This is a gain of $218 for the state and a gain of twenty-six dollars, 
or over one hundred per cent. for the missionary churches. 


New Jersey 


Eleven missionaries served ten churches in this state, an aggregate of 110 
months, during 1919. These churches have a membership of 810. They main- 
tain ten Sunday Schools, with an enrollment of 1,098. There were 118 new 
members received into these churches in the past twelve months, 86 on con- 
fession. This is a goodly gain over the preceding year. The new church at 
Ventnor has been recognized and received into the Northern New Jersey Asso- 
ciation within the year and its pastor has been ordained. 

The churches of this state gave to the Home Missionary Society, during 
1919, $9,500, $2,045 more than the apportionment. About seventy per cent. of this 
was sent directly to the Society, while thirty per cent. was forwarded through 
the treasury of the New Jersey State Society. The State Society also pays 
one-fourth of the Superintendent’s salary and furnishes all the home mission- 
ary aid for some of our younger and most promising enterprises. Thirty of 
the forty-eight churches of the state contributed more than their apportion- 
ment, and only one church in the commonwealth failed to make a contribution. 
‘One church, too new to be on the apportionment list, gave eighty-two dollars. 


Pennsylvania 


We have been more successful than ever before in finding pastors for the 
small rural churches of this state. Practically all were supplied at the close 
of the year 1919. A plan is.on foot to raise a guarantee fund to insure the 
salary and expenses of a Pastor-at-Large, who will give special attention to 
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the weak and pastorless churches. He will conduct special services in these 
churches and seek to prepare them to call and support their own pastors. 

Two federations have been formed and are working well. Another failed 
because the majority of the members of the Methodist church who favored 
the federation deferred to the wishes of two or three of their brethren who dis- 
approved of the idea. 

Eighteen missionaries have rendered 164 months of service with twenty-one 
churches. The membership of these churches is 2,483, a gain of 115 in the 
year. The churches maintain twenty-one Sunday Schools having an enroll- 
ment of 2,967. During the year they received 135 persons into church member- 
ship, 109 of them on confession. The missionary churches gave $751 to the 
Home Missionary Society, a gain of $194 over last year. 

The churches of Pennsylvania made a record in their gifts to home mis- 
sions. The largest contribution they have made in preceding years was $1,914 
in 1918. This year they gave $2,682, a gain of more than forty per cent. Surely 
Pennsylvania Congregationalism is looking up. 


Virginia 


As in 1918 three churches in Virginia were served by four missionaries who 
have been under commission an aggregate of thirty-three months. It appears 
likely that only two churches will ask for aid in 1920. Under the vigorous 
leadership of Rev. M. S. Poulson, the Portsmouth church has purchased and 
paid for a parsonage and voted to become self-supporting. The aided churches 
have a membership of 190. There are 202 pupils enrolled in the three Sunday 
Schools. Six additions to the membership of these churches were received in 
1919, two of them on confession of faith. 


MINNESOTA 


The past year has been one of many changes and unusual conditons which 
have been disturbing to the usual currents of church life and activity. This 
generation will probably never again be called upon to pass through the same 
or similar experiences. The war is over, but during the period of that terrible 
struggle the devotion and resources of the churches were thoroughly tested. 
No institution, excepting the home, made so great a contribution to its suc- 
cessful termination. Eighteen of our Minnesota pastors entered some form. of 
army service. This not only weakened our leadership but also our field. 
Thousands of our boys were called to the colors, and their departure weakened 
our Sunday Schools, Young People’s Societies and churches. Before the year 
was over the epidemic of influenza swept the state, practically closing the 
churches for two months. While this interfered with regular services, it gave 
the people an unusually good opportunity for serious thinking and practical 
living, so that the apparent loss was not without compensation. In many ways 
substantial progress has been made and good results achieved. 

Two new churches have been added to our list, both of which are self- 
supporting. The net gain in the membership of the churches was. 483, an 
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unusually good record when adverse conditions are considered, and larger 
than that of the preceding year. There are now 24,011 members in our Min- 
nesota churches, which is the highest number ever reached in the history of 
Congregationalism in the state. 

The campaign for the full apportionment of $60,000 resulted in securing a 
total of $48,506 during the year. The numerous appeals for money consider- 
ably reacted on the general benevolences of the churches. These appeals, 
together with the Pilgrim Memorial Drive, revealed the fact that our people 
have money but that they do not respond to the support of the general work 
as quickly as they do to special calls. 

The Pilgrim Memorial Fund Drive was instituted last fall by Dr. F. L. 
Hayes and his helpers, working with the State Pilgrim Memorial Commission 
appointed a year ago. Minnesota’s share of the $5,000,000, on the per capita 
basis, was about $150,000. They wished to do the generous thing and made 
it $175,000. When the campaign was finished, it was found that Minnesota 
had contributed to this fund over $230,000. 

Minnesota is a great agricultural state, and rural church work is becoming 
increasingly important, while no less important is the problem of Christianizing 
our cities. 

Somewhat related to the rural problem is the home missionary problem. 
The rapid changes in population, so characteristic of our American life, have 
left many of our rural communities in Minnesota missionary fields. But this 
is only a part of our missionary task, which, for a long time to come, will be 
one of the most important considerations of the conference. There are two 
conditions which make this a great work. First, there is the extensive mis- 
sionary field. About one-third of Minnesota is still what may be called new 
country. The character of it is such that development along all lines is slow; 
but it is permanent, and in the course of time Northern Minnesota, with per- 
haps the exception of the greater part of the northeastern section, will be 
thickly settled. No part of the state is richer in agricultural resources, and no 
part produces greater returns in wealth and the character of its people. The 
work that we are doing is foundation work. We are building communities 
along Christian lines. 

The second condition that makes for the greatness of our home missionary 
task is the fact that about seventy-five per cent. of the population of Minnesota 
is foreign-born or of foreign-born parentage. Our missionary work is con- 
tinually in the presence of and often for these people. Home missionary work, 
therefore, is insolubly united to the problem of Americanization. 

~The question of Americanization cannot be solved without the help of reli- 
gion. This is, therefore, a home missionary task as vital to the Kingdom of 
God as to the welfare of our country. 


MISSOURI 


Pastoral Personnel 


The Executive Committee of the Conference recently stated that there had 
been a marked improvement the last year in the quality and personnel of the 
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ministers coming into the state. Nineteen Congregationally-trained pastors 
have come to Missouri recently, and only three have been lost by removal. At 
the present time, there are but three pastorless churches, and these have suit- 
able candidates under consideration. Practically all missionary fields in the 
state have been cared for throughout the year. 


Financial Successes 


Financially, the past year has been a prosperous one. Missouri was asked 
to raise $80,000 for the Pilgrim Memorial Fund, and already it has sent $112,000 
to New York, thus going thirty-five per cent. over the top. The state is now 
in the midst of raising the $15,000 for Schauffler, Kidder and Iberia, and 
$650,000 additional for Drury, Iberia, Kidder, etc. The sum of $30,000 is also 
being raised for the erection, equipment and operation of a new building for 
the Congregational Academy at Iberia. One-third of the missionary churches 
in Missouri have come to self-support, and fifty per cent. of our pastors have 
received increases in salary ranging from ten to fifty per cent. 


Spiritual» Prosperity 


The year has brought spiritual prosperity to the state. Several churches. 
have had an wnusual number of additions because of revival services and pastors” 
training classes. 

Four fields, Amity, Sappington, Bevier-Welsh, St. James, where work had 
been abandoned for years, have reorganized and now have the regular services. 
of a pastor. Dawn, another field, which had been pastorless for a long time, 
now has a minister, has added twenty per cent. to its resident membership, has. 
paid for a parsonage and enjoyed a series of protracted meetings. 

Because of the pastoral personnel, financial successes and spiritual pros- 
perity, there are in Missouri at the present time congenial fellowships, an 
enlarging program of service and humble but hopeful hearts. 


MONTANA 


The year 1919 witnessed one of the most complete crop failures the state 
has ever known. The drought was very severe, and in large areas no crops 
were harvested. This was a real tragedy, as farmers had strained their credit 
in order to seed the largest acreage possible. 

While some farm owners have left for other parts of the country, and there 
has been considerable suffering among those who remain, the people as a 
whole have courageously faced the situation and are holding on bravely. Om 
account of the unfavorable season, there has been little done in the way of 
church building, and it has been necessary to yoke a number of fields 
temporarily. 

Within the past few months the state ministry has been recruited by the 
addition of five men and women from the Methodist denomination and one 
from the Baptist. 
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The summer of 1919 was memorable because of the visit of the representa- 
tives of the Home Missions Council. This visitation was for the purpose of 
investigating religious conditions and a hasty survey of the needs of the state 
was made. As a result, certain definite pieces of city work and the care of the 
work in considerable areas of the state were allotted to Congregationalism. 

A State Home Missions Council was also organized to look after the comity 
and other codperative relations. This Council has already been active in the 
settlement of several cases of comity violation, and it has also been concerned. 
in the organization of forces looking toward the better care of the students at 
the state schools and the uniting of denominational support for the religious 
colleges of Montana. As soon as possible, an additional general worker will 
be appointed to help carry forward the larger missionary program which has. 
been the outgrowth of this survey. 

On account of the death of Rev. C. K. Stockwell, after two years of faithful: 
service, it was found necessary to secure someone to succeed him as general 
worker in the northern part of the state. Rev. Frank E. Henry, a graduate of 
Grinnell and Chicago Seminary, and one of the successful pastors of the state, 
was chosen for this position. 

There are still great stretches of Montana without the care of a missionary, 
but it is hoped that by thoroughgoing effort it will be possible to catch up with 
the need in this direction. 


NEBRASKA 


The Evangelistic Campaign at the opening of 1919 was one of the outstand- 
ing features of the past year’s work. Representatives of each local Associatiom 
were brought together at Lincoln for conference and prayer immediately after 
the Midwinter Meeting. It proved a spiritually uplifting and helpful meeting, 
and prepared the way for similar meetings in each Association later, at which. 
efforts were made to secure the attendance of every pastor connected therewith. 

At the close of the pre-Easter campaign, fifty-seven churches reported 881 
accessions, 531 of which came on confession. The full reports for 1919 show 
nearly 2,000 additions, a little more than half of which were received on con- 
fession. One pastor reports 147 accessions within less than a year, all won 
by individual effort, with no “special meetings” held. A large proportion of 
those received are heads of families and substantial business and professionak 
men. 

The Every Member Canvass was put on December 7th, or near that date,. 
and a good proportion of the churches carried the canvass through success- 
fully. The Grand Island Church, Rev. T. A. Dungan, pastor, led all the other 
churches by including in the preparations for the canvass, the estimated pro- 
portion of the $50,000,000 campaign, and was successful in securing pledges 
covering the full amount. His church showed an average of twelve dollars per 
resident member when the canvass was completed. 

The churches of the state have quite generally advanced the salaries of the: 
pastors, and a considerable number of organizations which it was expected: 
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would be obliged to ask for aid regularly each year, have gradually become 
self-supporting. 

The work has been carried on throughout the year without the necessity of 
borrowing from the bank, and the close of the year found a balance on hand 
of over $1,600. Beginning with January 1, 1920, the board voted to advance the 
per cent. division for the Home Missionary Society from five per cent. to 
seven and a half per cent. 

Near the close of the year, a canvass was made in the state for Chicago 
‘Seminary, with the goal set at $50,000. The last report showed about $45,000 
pledged, and it is expected that the goal will be fully reached when the canvass 
is completed. 

The local Association meetings are held in the spring, and the plan of 
arranging these meetings in close consecutive order, so that the general work- 
ers and other helpers from outside the Association may pass from one meeting 
to another without loss of time and travel, has proved very satisfactory and 
~will be continued. 

Nebraska has at present nine federated churches as follows: One Congrega- 
tional and Presbyterian, with a Presbyterian pastor; one Congregational and 
‘Christian, with a Congregational pastor; one Congregational and United Breth- 
ren, served by a United Brethren minister; two Congregational and Baptist, 
one with a Congregational pastor and the other pastorless as yet; four Congre- 
gational and Methodist organizations, two of which are served by Congrega- 
tional and two by Methodist ministers. 

For the past five years a state paper has been maintained, which has regu- 
larly-conducted departments, and is issued bi-monthly. The expense of pub- 
lishing it is met from our regular Conference funds, without soliciting subscrip- 
tions or advertising. On the whole, this has proved a satisfactory way of 
financing such a publication, and one that promises greater permanence in 
meeting the expenses regularly and promptly than do plans more commonly 
adopted. 

Nebraska is facing the year of the Tercentenary celebration with hope and 
courage, expecting a period of abundant activity, and trusting that it may prove 
a year of large fruitfulness for the Kingdom. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


On December 31, 1919, in answer to the petition of the three interested 
corporations, the Superior Court for Merrimac County directed that the New 
Hampshire Congregational Ministers’ and Widows’ Fund and the New Hamp- 
shire Home Missionary Society, each at the end of its fiscal year transfer all 
their funds and trusts and interests to the New Hampshire Congregational Con- 
ference, and dissolve. This merger has been completed, and since “April Ist 
the state-wide common interests of the New Hampshire churches have been 
cared for by one corporation and directed by one Board of Trustees. All this 
is in the interest of unity, simplicity and economy. Whether it will also make 
for efficiency remains to be seen, but we are proceeding with hope. 
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While no churches have been dropped from the list during the last twelve 
months, and one new one has been added, the number of churches remains the 
same as last year—189. This new church, with a membership of seventy-five, 
was received by amalgamation, the happy issue of a venture in federation of 
the Congregational and Free Baptist churches of Meredith. After seven years 
of codperation as codrdinate bodies in the support of one pastor and one service 
of worship, these churches decided that in organic union would be their 
strength, although it would involve the sacrifice of $5,000 in productive funds. 
All native impulse and outside counsel were against forming a “union” or 
“community” church. The Free Baptist organization, therefore, voted a letter 
of dismission and recommendation to its entire membership and came over 
bodily to the Congregational church. This was the form the union took, but 
in reality the two old churches united to form one new church which conserves. 
all the best traditions of both, yet starts out with a new spirit, new standards. 
of service, and a new measure of devotion. 

In the line of Church School registrations, young people’s societies, and. 
salaries, an advance has been made. Under the apportionment there has been: 
a notable gain in benevolences over 1918. The state reached its full quota for 
the Pilgrim Memorial Fund, and is organizing for worthy participation in the 
Congregational World Movement. 

On the other hand, because of the shortage of ministers more churches have 
been pastorless and for longer periods than in recent years. Today there are 
twenty-seven pastoral settlements, involving thirty-five churches which offer 
salaries of from $800 to $3,000, waiting for men. 

There have been fewer men under commission in the missionary churches. 
Two attractive fields, one in a busy, thriving village, with good parsonages, 
fair equipment and no competition, paying $1,200 each and parsonage, have been 
vacant for nearly twelve months. 

Many of the vacant churches have been under the pastoral care of our Gen- 
eral Missionary, Rev. James F. Scott, who, during the past year has been a 
circuit rider indeed. 

The shortage of available ministers is the only feature of the work in the 
Granite State that threatens as the year closes. 

The state has lost one of its Finnish missionaries, and the four Finnish 
churches and eight missions have been placed under the general superintend- 
ence of Rey. Wilhelm Leeman, who, with the aid of a Ford, is shepherding the 
scattered flock. 


NEW YORE 


The year just past has been a very prosperous one for this state. Few of 
us realize the rapid changes which have taken place during the last six years 
in our denominational work. The old principles, growing out of our boasted 
independence of every church for itself, is giving place to a recognition of the 
claim of others and the benefit to the individual church of an enlarged fellow- 
ship and cooperation. 
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It is interesting and inspiring to note the certain loss of individualism to 
our churches in the broadening horizen and larger service to which they are 
“now applying their energies. In the revulsion of our early American church 
from the centralized ecclesiastical authority the pendulum swung to the oppo- 
site extreme of the above mentioned individualism. Today it is settling back 
to a normal position which will have nothing to do with ecclesiastical dicta- 
tion, which loses nothing of its dependence and local interest, but which recog- 
nizes the broad principles that in the life of today the church that lives for 
itself alone, dies so far as its appeal to and place in the work are concerned. 
The Interchurch World Movement means more than codperation—it means a 
new Protestantism and a new conquest. The Congregational World Movement 
means more than a united denomination, it means a transfigurative vision of 
our future church. 

Because of the high cost and scarcity of labor and building material, little 
work has been done along church building lines the last year. With the return 
of normal conditions we shall face the accumulated needs of a number of years 
in church building. In our metropolitan field a careful estimate shows that 
$75,000 will be needed to take care of the work that is now waiting. This 
does not include any new work, opportunities for which are greater than they 
have been at any time in recent years. Our Church Extension Committee is 
facing conditions that are appalling where church buildings are necessary but 
cannot be erected. It is either retreat or go forward. Psychological conditions 
are compelling us to decide which and to make that decision now. If we do 
not advance, other denominations will occupy, but not cover the ground, and 
several churches will eventually be established to meet the special requirements, 
where we could meet the demands of all. 

The King’s Highway and Nazarene colored church of Brooklyn are making 
phenomenal records. The changing population in the Bronx has compelled us 
to unite the Forest Avenue and Claremont Park churches, selling the site of 
the latter at a large advance on its original cost and donating the portable 
chapel to the colored Congregational church at Corona. At Endicott a portable 
chapel has been erected and a permanent minister placed in the field. Were the 
means available, this extension work, developed through the last two years, 
could be very largely increased in the year that is before us. In this connec- 
tion it should be borne in mind that three of our large denominations, with 
their greatly increased available funds, are planning extension work beside 
which the above program seems to be small, but we can congratulate ourselves 
that in every new movement planned and every church planted, absolute comity 
with regard to other denominations is being observed by us. 

One of the outstanding results of the year has been our work in meeting our 
quota for the Pilgrim Memorial Fund. When $420,000 was assigned to our 
state it seemed a large amount to expect from us and the raising of it was a 
matter of serious doubt. It is with justifiable pride that we can announce that 
in cash and pledges we have already contributed over $625,000. The Interchurch 
World drive came very close to the Pilgrim Memorial drive, but we all believe 
that the results will be attained. R 
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NORTH DAKOTA 


On the whole, material progress has been made in home mission work in’ 
this state during the year 1919. Soon after the Midwinter Conference all the 
Associations were called together. Special efforts were made to secure a good 
attendance. The meetings were largely in the nature of evangelistic retreats 
to stimulate the pastors and churches to a forward movement in connection with 
the coming Lenten season. So helpful were they that a very encouraging 
ingathering at Easter was secured. Plans for similar retreats in the near 
future are being made by all our local Associations, and there is a feeling of 
confidence that a greater work can be accomplished this Lenten season. 

The Pilgrim Victory Campaign was perhaps’ the greatest achievement of the 
year just closed. The idea originated with a group of four men on their way 
to a local Association. The idea came clearly before them that this big pro- 
gram was the best method of sustaining and carrying forward the denomina- 
tional work. It was adopted by all the Associations and by the State Confer- 
ence. It was hoped that it might go into effect in the early summer, but every 
kind of obstacle arose to prevent it. However, the people stood by and late in 
September the program was put into operation. But it seemed as if a more 
unfortunate time for launching the campaign could scarcely have been chosen. 
The bright prospects of the early season failed of fulfilment, and drought, rust 
and grasshoppers largely destroyed the crops. Then, just as operations were 
fairly started, snow came, winter set in early in November with as great severity 
as is usual in January, and the canvass was greatly hindered at all points and 
made impossible in the country districts. In December, it became evident that 
it would have to be postponed until spring. In the face of these difficulties, 
however, thirty-five churches were canvassed and a large sum of money secured. 
In our missionary gifts for home and foreign missions, where we have been 
giving one dollar, we plan to give two dollars and a half, if with the help and 
blessing of Almighty God we can carry through this program. 

The crop failures and the high cost of living have made it almost impossible 
to hold men on the smaller fields, especially since calls from churches in the 
older and wealthier parts of the country are constantly coming to them. It is 
absolutely essential that the salaries of our ministers be increased, and for this 
purpose an advance in the gifts of the Home Missionary Society has been asked. 
The present state work must be held and in some cases advanced. The organi- 
zation at Leeds is a fine example of what might be accomplished with the neces- 
sary men-and money. A very fine work has been established there by the 
coming together of the membership of the Presbyterian and Methodist churches 
into one fellowship, that of the Pilgrim faith and order. 


OHIO 
The year 1919 was one of the very best in the history of Congregational 


work in this state. The number of churches receiving aid was nineteen; thirty- 
four missionaries and helpers were employed. The membership of the aided 
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churches was 1,764, and the new members received numbered 399, a net gain 
of ninety-five. The enrollment in the Bible Schools was 3,816. 

No new churches were added, but each one of the aided organizations was 
greatly strengthened. It has been a year of intensive work and satisfactory 
growth. One church, Storrs of Cincinnati, which had been supplied for several 
years, and therefore had received no aid, came back on the list of aided 
churches. Bethel Church, Cleveland—Norwegian-Danish—undertook self-sup- 
port and has been carrying on its work without aid for part of the year. 

The amount received from all sources for home missionary work was $24,071, 
a gain of $4,500, or twenty-three per cent. over the previous year. The appor- 
tionment for home missions in the state is $24,958, and the amount contributed 
is within $886 of that sum. 


Outstanding Features of the Work 


One interesting feature of the year’s work is the change of home made by 
the Hamilton church. This congregation was formerly housed in a small 
building in an unattractive and practically impossible section of the city. An 
opportunity to lease the fine brick structure of the Universalists in a centrally 
located section of the city was accepted, but when the Universalists refused 
to extend the lease, in consultation with, and helped by, the Church Building 
Society, the church purchased the beautiful stone structure which was owned 
by the Westminster Presbyterian congregation. The property, which is worth 
at least $80,000, was secured for $30,000. Rev. A. E. Stebbins has accepted the 
pastorate and already the membership is being increased. 

The new church at West Toledo, Pilgrim, has had a very rapid and encour- 
aging development. A temporary building was purchased, but was soon out- 
grown. A campaign for funds resulted in subscriptions amounting to $40,000. 
The church is just beginning a new building project with enthusiasm and great 
hope. Ninety-five members were added during 1919 and the number is increas- 
ing rapidly. 

The extension work in Cleveland is being successfully and vigorously 
pushed. Though no churches were organized during the year, the aided 
churches are all the better manned and have responded in splendid fashion to 
the new leadership. 

Mayflower Church in Columbus, which has been struggling under a heavy 
debt, has been able to decrease the indebtedness until it is no longer a great 
burden; also to increase its membership and its already large place of useful- 
ness in the community. 

Fairport Harbor has had a splendid development, a new spirit has sprung 
up in the church, and the community has been aroused as never before to the 
responsibilities for the support of the local work and the service which may be 
rendered through it to the entire neighborhood. The pastor’s salary has been 
increased, the Sunday School enlarged and a fund is being collected for the 
improvement of the building. 

The pastor of the Finnish church at Ashtabula Harbor, Eino Hamalainen, is 
acting as Pastor-at-Large for the entire Northeastern Ohio section, ministering 
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to groups of his people at Jefferson, Warren, New Lyme, Cleveland and 
Conneaut. 

A Pastor-at-Large, Rev. C. L. Parker, has been put into the Ohio field work. 
This has been an addition to the work which has long been needed and it 
already shows splendid results. 

The churches of the state accepted the quota of $275,000 for the Pilgrim 
Memorial Fund and have already gone over the top. Subscriptions will amount 
to at least $300,000. 

In leadership, physical equipment and constructive work, the churches have 
never been in better condition. The big projects that have been put before 
them have not only been an inspiration, but also a demonstration of the ability 
of all the churches, including those aided, to undertake and accomplish big 
things. 


OREGON 


The twelve months just completed have been full of perplexing problems, 
due in part to after-the-war readjustments. The shortage of pastors has made 
it almost impossible to maintain the work in the smaller and outlying fields. 
The salaries of pre-war days have been inadequate for the increased cost of 
living. 

Yet, notwithstanding the difficulties which appeared at times to make the 
situation hopeless, a review of the year’s work reveals much progress. Ten 
pastors resigned during the twelve months, leaving fifteen churches without 
religious services. Fifteen organizations were successful in calling ministers, 
which means that twelve pastors began new work in the state. Of these, nine 
were from Congregational churches, one came to the work from another de- 
nomination, and one had just completed his seminary course. The total church 
membership decreased slightly during 1919, but the additions to membership 
almost doubled those of the preceding year. 

Lumbering is the principal industry of the state, and great stretches of 
timber land are dotted with lumber camps far removed from centers of organ- 
ized community life. Plans were made during the year to allocate the timber 
sections of Oregon, and Rev. M. J. Fenenga was employed by the Home Mis- 
sionary Society to survey the field allotted to us and to begin active work in 
ministering to the camps. This special work was undertaken last November, 
and already many of the camps have been visited, meetings have been held and 
boxes of books and magazines have been sent to the men. 

In the- mountains of Southern Oregon are many small valleys where groups 
of farmers have made their homes. None of these communities is large enough 
to support a church. Rey. Mark C. Davis is the home missionary in these 
small valleys, ministering as preacher, counsellor and general utility man to 
ten or fifteen of these communities. 

Among the outstanding events of the year may be mentioned the regular 
monthly meetings of the Oregon Board, to which come representatives of the 
churches in all parts of the state to consider the problems of the work; also 
the solution of the most serious problem—the vacant pulpit of the First Church, 
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Portland. It was an occasion for great rejoicing when Rev. William T. McEI- 
veen accepted the pastorate of this church, beginning his work October 1, 1919. 
Several rallies were held of the Congregational forces of the state, among them 
the seventy-fifth anniversary of the formal dedication of our Oregon City 
Church, the first dedication west of the Rocky Mountains; also Forefathers’” 
Day celebration at the First Church, Portland, and the group fellowship meet- 
ings held at various central churches. 

Our church at Forest Grove was destroyed by fire last August. Before the 
embers were cold, the congregation had decided to rebuild, and in December 
the cornerstone of a magnificent new building was laid. The dedication of the 
completed building will likely occur at Easter. 

No new buildings were completed during the year. Three churches came to 
self-support and one dead church was revived. The failure of the crops in the 
arid section of Eastern Oregon where we have churches seriously interfered 
with the work, and many of the communities which suffered a loss of popula- 
‘tion on account of the war industries have not yet returned to normal condi- 
tions. Pastors are needed for vacant churches and also for the new communi- 
ties which are springing up here and there. In spite of all these drawbacks, 
however, the outlook is undeniably encouraging and Congregational work 
throughout the state is growing. 


RHODE ISLAND 


Rhode Island is the meeting place of all the races. Two-thirds of its people 
are foreign-born or the children of foreign-born parents. Four-fifths live in 
cities or large villages. Five-sixths of the benevolences of the state come from 
five or six generous churches. 

About ten per cent. of the people are in Protestant churches, of which the 
Congregationalists are third in membership, following the Episcopalians and 
Baptists. 

The state has extensive manufactories of textiles, machinery and jewelry. 
It has more per capita wealth than any other state in the Union. Its area is 
smaller than that of a western county, and its population of 550,000 is smaller 
than that of the cities of Los Angeles or Pittsburgh or Baltimore or Detroit. 
New York City alone would make ten Rhode Islands, in view of the popula- 
tion, and Chicago, five. 

Of the forty Congregational churches, the older and larger are broadly 
scattered over the cities, and there are scarcely three organizations of our 
order to be found in the open country. The 10,000 members give about fifty 
cents each for home missions. Twenty per cent. has been added to the state 
budget for 1920, in an effort to obtain better salaries for poorly paid ministers. 

The apportionment of $31,500 for the year was very nearly reached. The 
Woman’s Board of Missions raised about $7,000 and the Woman’s Home Mis- 
sionary Association of Massachusetts and Rhode Island still spends in this 
state $620 for specified interests, and this year $350 additional was expended 
for the general work. 
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There is a fine body of directors in charge of the state work, and there is 
also a generous constituency, alert to the needs of the mission field. 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN DISTRICT (THE) 


One of the outstanding features of the work in this district during 1919 
was a tri-state meeting held in Denver, June 9-12, which included the states 
of Colorado, Wyoming and Utah. The Christian Church held a convention in 
the same place at the same time, and arrangements were made for union meet- 
ings and an interchange of speakers for the evening sessions. As an instance 
of fellowship and of effectively awakened interest in methods of codperation, it 
was a pronounced success. 

A great deal was done toward the settlement of properties during the year, 
and it was discovered that a number of titles to properties were bad. The 
general result has beeen a clearing up of a number of old tangles and the cross- 
ing off of several dead properties. 

The present interest is in the larger parish work for all three states of the 
district. Under the direction of Rev. Malcolm Dana, the new Director of Rural 
Work recently appointed by the Home Missionary Society, a demonstration is 
being worked out at Collbran. An additional man is badly needed on this 
field to care for the work in the remote basins and valleys. 

The merging of two churches into an entirely new enterprise, after the 
manner of a community church, is under way in Denver. This is under the 
direction of Rev. Lawrence A. Wilson, and it is felt that with a few demon- 
strations of this kind, it will be possible to work out the ideas in other fields, 
with occasional help from outside. 

The office work is developing monthly, partly through the activities of the 
Interchurch World Movement, our Pilgrim Memorial Fund and the Congrega- 
tional World Movement interests. More time must be devoted to the central 
office through which these organizations do their state work. 

There have been comparatively few changes in our missionary churches. 
In Colorado eleven calls and the same number of resignations are reported, 
while there have been four calls and six resignations in Wyoming, with none 
in Utah. There have been two ordinations, Rev. E. V. Kuhns, at Provo, Utah, 
on December 9, and Rev. V. B. Mayne, of Newcastle, Colorado, December 31. 
Rev. J. N. Trompen, after twelve years of useful service as General Mission- 
ary, resigned his post in November and has been succeeded by Rev. Paul W. 
Jones. J 

There is an increased interest in evangelism, and while the reports are not 
all in as yet, it is expected that there will be a very material increase in 
church membership and benevolences in the year 1919. All things considered, 
the year has been one of great activity and a fair degree of success. 


SLAVIC DEPARTMENT 


Since the union of the Bohemians, Moravians and Slovaks in the Czecho- 
Slovak Republic, the Bohemian and Slovak people in our Slavic churches have 
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come into closer sympathy and cooperation and like to use the common name, 
“Czechoslovak,” without a hyphen. This was very apparent at the meeting of 
the Slavic Union last summer, and at the interdenominational conference held 
in Chicago, when about 300 pastors and delegates gathered and organized the 
Evangelical Czechoslovak Union of America. The object of this new organi- 
zation is to support Protestant evangelical work in the new republic and to 
cooperate more effectively in Protestant work in this country. 

The Slavic Department of The Congregational Home Missionary Society has 
been supporting ten Czechoslovak churches, with five missions; one Polish 
church and one Bulgarian mission. Eleven pastors and three women mission- 
aries have been commissioned during the year. 

The Slavic churches are earnestly striving to function as evangelizing and 
Americanizing institutions. If their usefulness is reckoned by the number 
of additions to membership, the result will be discouraging, although a seven 
per cent. gain has been made during the year. They are in reality potent fac- 
tors exerting the leaven of Christian influence upon the Czechoslovaks, helping 
them to appreciate vital Christianity and to be loyal to our American insti- 
tutions. 

Four of the churches and three missions are in the Pittsburgh district. 
Charleroi is now the center of a group of small places—Stockdale, Monessen 
and Danorra—all easy of access by trolley. There is a new pastor on this 
field, and he is rallying his forces in an aggressive work. A building is in 
contemplation and a suitable location is being sought. One of the assets of 
this district is a band of splendid young people. 

The churches have striven to increase their income in order to add to their 
pastors’ salaries and to keep up their apportionment. The Duquesne church 
has secured $200 more for their pastor. The apportionment of this church was 
$101, but they raised $289 and sent $200 to the Home Missionary Society and 
$89 was divided among the other Societies. They secured $148 more for 
orphans in Slovakia and for Armenian Relief and the Red Cross. The Slovak 
churches of Braddock and Pittsburgh also went beyond their apportionment. 

Our Czechoslovak Congregationalists in the Pittsburgh district are recog- 
nized by all the denominations there as strong factors for religious and social 
betterment. Some time ago the church building at Braddock needed repairs 
and painting and the people were seeking a way to make these improvements. 
The matter came to the notice of the superintendent of the Steel Corporation, 
and he ordered the work done and paid the bill, which amounted to about 
$2,300. He kindly explained that this had been done to show the company’s 
appreciation of the value of the Christian work done by the church and also 
of the good character of the members. 

Our Slovak pastor at Holdingford, Minnesota, Rev. Andrew J. Moncol, has 
been released for six months and has gone to Siberia to serve as chaplain there 
under the Y. M. C. A. 

Our Polish church in Detroit, Michigan, feels deeply the loss of its able 
pastor, Rev. Paul Kozielek, who has served them faithfully for fourteen years. 
He has accepted service under the Chicago Tract Society, and wants to work 
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in a larger way for the spread of evangelical Christianity among the four 
million Poles in our country. It will be difficult to fill his place, for Protest- 
antism has not made much headway among the Polish people, and there are 
very few trained Protestant ministers among them. 

Our Bethlehem Church in St. Louis, Missouri, has improved its building 
and is endeavoring to do community work. With its bilingual pastor, Rev. 
Jan A. Valis, it is able to minister in English through preaching services, 
Sunday Schools, clubs for boys and girls, a Vacation Bible School and is also 
enabled to give some attention to the evangelization of the Czechoslovaks of the 
neighborhood. ; 


SOUTH CENTRAL DISTRICT (THE) 


In the four states of this district the year 1919 has been one of singular 
difficulties on some fields and of rather striking achievements on others, while 
the general high standard of steady, faithful service has been maintained. 
About forty-one churches, with two or three preaching stations a part of the 
time, has been pastored. Our missionaries have given very nearly 300 
months to the cause. In Texas, Louisiana and Arkansas all our churches have 
been supplied with pastors. In Oklahoma, although happy settlements have 
been made on several fields, we still need seven or eight men for rural and 
village pastorates. It is required that in such fields the church must be in 
effect a community church if we are to codperate in the support of it, and this 
fine result is coming about more and more. 


In Texas 


Here two new fields have come upon our hands, though without a new 
organization. Austin, our capital city, owing to the ill health of the former 
pastor, has asked for help and guidance. Rev. J. W. Harbeson labored here 
effectively for three months, and then Rev. A. B. Shaw accepted the invitation 
to take up the work, and under his leadership audiences have increased very 
encouragingly and the Sunday School has grown. The social life of the 
church has also been quickened. The prospects for the future of this impor- 
tant organization, well located, within seven or eight blocks of the capitol, seem 
decidedly encouraging. Bellaire, formerly cared for by Pastor Harrison of 
Houston, has called Rev. J. W. Logan, and the work is showing fine promise. 

The advance of the Port Arthur work is indicated by a dozen accessions, 
a twenty-five per cent. increase in the budget at the beginning of 1920, and the 
growing power of the church in the life of the city. Pastor Caughran is presi- 
dent of the Lions’ Club, member of the Boy Scout Council and the United 
Charities, and has been the leader in city-wide movements from the beginning 
of the war drives to date. The acquisiton of an adequate parish house is 
immediately in prospect. 

At Houston, a similar record has been written. Dr. Harrison has mate- 
rially strengthened the membership, the church has increased the size of its 
budget, and the setting up of a fine portable chapel, through the generous action 
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of the Church Building Society, marks an epoch in growth, although it is but 
preliminary to the construction of a permanent sanctuary very soon. 

A new parsonage was occupied by Pastor Riley at San Antonio December 
first. This brings to completion, for the present, the long and trying period 
of acquiring meeting-house and manse, and gives the pastor an opportunity to 
give his time directly and wholly to the spiritual upbuilding of the church 
itself, which has not hitherto been possible. San Antonio now has an attractive 
and serviceable property, centrally located in a large residential district. Now 
for increase, organization, achievement! 


In Oklahoma 


Through the year the diligent and effective labors of General Missionary 
W. A. Roberts have been very helpful. Although two or three of the perplex- 
ing problems of the state work have been strangely persistent, in important 
points definite and commendable progress has been made. At Harrison Avenue, 
Oklahoma City, Rev. L. H. Keller has labored with fine effectiveness and per- 
sistence. Rather strange difficulties blocked the plans with which the year 
began, but the strength of the church organization in all its departments has 
been decidedly increased, the determination to accomplish the relocation and 
reorganization of the church in a fine section of the city is stronger than ever 
and is going to succeed. At the beginning of the new year, Rev. Frank H. 
Fox of Decatur took up the leadership, with the most cordial loyalty of all 
the members and the brightest prospects for the future. 

One of the most remarkable instances of leadership and community achieve- 
ment that has come under review in many a day is that of Rev. Samuel Pearson 
at Waynoka. Three years ago, it was a small home missionary church, usually 
paying $700 or $800, and struggling for life and recognition in the town. With 
Mr. Pearson’s coming the salary was advanced somewhat, the first year the 
capacity and value of the parsonage doubled, and with the war period the com- 
munity discovered that the Congregational minister was the leader they needed, 
and he was put at the head of every drive and every large community task. All 
the drives went over the top and uplift and improvement movements in the 
town and county were led by this same home missionary pastor. When a trade 
excursion from Wichita, Kansas, stopped at Waynoka during the year 1919, 
the statement was published that of all the communities visited on the trip the 
one character that stood our pre-eminently as the dominating community leader 
was the pastor at Waynoka. 

A feature of the year’s.record was the celebration of the twenty-fifth anni- 
versary of the organization of the Waynoka Congregational Church. Two 
days were devoted to it, culminating in a men’s banquet served by the Ladies’ 
Aid Society. Seventy-five men were present, and the addresses from. farmers, 
business men, lawyers, doctors, the editor and railroad men revealed the fact 
that they regarded this minister as a leader in the town and surrounding coun- 
try. Now, with a new railroad extending out into the country from Waynoka, 
the officials of which are in fullest sympathy with the broad ideas of the pastor, 
two fine, adequate prospects are before us for immediate achievement: A mod- 
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ern, adequate church building at Waynoka and the development, under Congre- 
gational leadership, of the new towns that line the new road. The pastor’s 
salary, by local action, has been increased fifty per cent., the field holds him 
in the face of an attractive call elsewhere, and we anticipate a splendid report 
from this parish next year. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


A review of the year in South Dakota shows that the work has suffered 
from the effects of the influenza epidemic and that it has struggled all through 
the twelve months with the man problem. This has been the supreme difficulty 
of the year—getting effective men, men with the patience and perseverance to 
stay by a hard job. Several of our mission fields began the year with a good 
record, but have been thrown into confusion through being left pastorless by 
men unwilling to plow through to the end of the furrow. Fields with oppor- 
tunity are usually also fields with problems, and it is only the man with a 
message and a personality who can win out in such a field. Wherever we 
have been able to find and place such men, the mission fields show growth. 
Only by the solution of the man problem can the missionary problem be solved. 
There are men on South Dakota fields who could easily secure better salaries 
and easier work in the older parts of the state, but they have answered the 
Macedonian call that may always be heard on these great prairies and are 
willing to continue to hold large fields calling for constructive ability and 
spiritual leadership. In these fields the year has been one of steady devel- 
opment. 

The small number of churches still on the missionary list east of the 
Missouri River is being steadily cut down. Four churches were brought to 
self-support this year. There are now eleven churches in this section of the 
state which remain on the home missionary schedule. Letcher and Waubay 

have come to self-support, have called pastors at largely increased salaries 
and are showing signs of progress. 

During the year the state has paid into denominational benevolences an 
increased amount, as is evidenced by the fact that the contributions for such 
purposes which passed through the hands of the Conference Treasurer in 1919 
show an increase of twenty-two per cent. over those of 1918. 

The year proved a difficult one for the building enterprises which had been 
initiated on some of our missionary fields. The unstable condition of prices 
and the difficulty of getting material have affected these enterprises seriously. 

Salaries are being raised at least twenty-five per cent. on the home mission 
fields as rapidly as possible, and the automobile is now accepted as a necessary 
part of the equipment, as it economizes in missionary funds and at the same 
time increases the efficiency of missionary service. The standard of salaries is 
being adjusted to pay for the upkeep of the automobile. 

More than eighty per cent. of our missionary work is west of the Missouri 
River. Of course, railway building is at a standstill and the rapid development 
of such a new country is very dependent upon railway building. But in spite 
of this handicap, land values have more than doubled in some parts of our 
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field. The northwestern part of the state suffered from unfavorable weather 
conditions last year. The summer was lacking in moisture, winter came before 
the cattle had their winter coats and snow covered the grass on which they 
were dependent for grazing. Notwithstanding these discouraging conditions, 
samples of hardships which come to all pioneers in one form or another, the 
missionary work in that part of the state has more than held its own. 

This western portion of South Dakota offers unusual opportunity for rural 
community service, if we had the men and the means to develop and sustain 
such service. Though it is now somewhat of a waiting time in certain sections 
of this western country, we must be on the alert to build the framework of that 
which will mean large and important things for the Kingdom in the near 
future. 


SOUTHEAST DISTRICT (THE) 


The people of the Southeast District, especially in Alabama and Georgia, 
are very much given to getting together during certain months of the year. 
The habit is a survival from the old conditions of isolation, and of the free- 
dom given to farmers during those months, owing to the methods of agriculture. 
From early July to the middle of November there is nothing to interfere with 
the “big meeting.” It begins and continues with the local Associations and 
heads up in the State Conferences. Although the Ford and diversified farming 
have greatly changed the situation, the ancient forms, with their social aspects 
and their tremendous “eats” still endure. Twenty such meetings in nineteen 
weeks give great opportunities for fellowship. In town as well as country, 
these months are the set times for evangelistic services. That expectation of 
spiritual impression and intensity of religious endeavor which in the North and 
West are associated with the opening year, and which look to great ingather- 
ings at Easter, in the Southeast belong with the months from July to November. 

The year 1919 has been one of encouragement so far as the churches and 
their outlook is concerned. This has been especially true in the increased and 
successful use of the Every Member Canvass, and in the marked growth in 
many organizations of a denominational consciousness. 


Florida 
Miami, in its city work, and the large enterprise at Miami Beach, focuses 
attention. Rollins College has had a large increase of students and under the 
administration of President Ward has the full confidence of the churches. A 


large growth is anticipated in the immediate future and our leaders are pre- 
paring for opportunities of ministry. 


Georgia 


New life in Central Church, Atlanta; property improvements at Tabernacle 
and Marietta Street; intelligent study of the industrial problem, especially at 
La Grange; the arrival of two fields at the goal of self-support; the growth 
of Piedmont College and the steadiness and hope in which the friends of the 
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Theological Seminary are awaiting the delayed demand of young men for the 
adequate training which is the absolute need of our churches—these are some 
of the signs that suggest that the work of the past is beginning to show fruit. 


Alabama 


Industrial work, which had been given up because no one saw the need of 
it, has been renewed with something of vision. Thorsby Institute has come to 
a point where support and attendance seem assured. Team work is in evi- 
dence, and a narrow parochialism is broadening into a world vision here and 
there. Best of all, the tremendous asset of young life is making itself heard in 
the call for a special missionary among the young people. 


The Carolinas 


It is hoped that the joint Conference which is just beginning to function 
may prove an aid to efficiency in these states. Asheville sees light ahead 
and Anderson is making history for Southern Congregationalism rooted in 
Southern soil. The establishment by the Extension Boards of the educational, 
social and missionary “project” is the most ambitious thing yet attempted by 
the denomination in the South. An area in North Carolina, backward and 
needy in every way, has been taken hold of with a force and equipment adequate 
to work out a normal example of what the Gospel can bring to pass. An effort 
of promise has also been entered upon in the industrial portions of Charlotte 
and Rockhill. 


Kentucky and Tennessee 


There has been a marked advance in these states during the year. Churches 
that were shepherdless and ready to die have been revived and newly related 
to each other. Student summer work prepared the way for trained ministers 
and with two exceptions all fields are now supplied. Chattanooga, Pilgrim, 
comes to self-support, as does its smaller but equally plucky neighbor, East 
Lake. The latter has been one of the surprises of an Every Member Canvass. 
An acquaintance, which it is hoped will be of mutual help, has been sought 
with Berea College in Kentucky and the School of Religion at Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity in Tennessee, both institutions being situated in the heart of the region 
for which we must provide an adequate ministry. 

The movements for good roads, compulsory education and the battle against 
illiteracy and disease, taken up with energy unknown in the past, are so work- 
ing in this district that, at last, especially in those pertions of the field that are 
typical, a movement can be realized. 


SOUTHWEST DISTRICT (THE) 


The past year has been one of progress in the churches of the Southwest. 
All except those that were pastorless or closed because of the influenza epi- 
demic engaged in the evangelistic campaign which culminated at Easter. Addi- 
tions to the churches on that Sunday were larger than in the entire preceding 
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year. Many came in on confession of faith and added strength as well as 
numbers to the churches. 

Some organizations suffered serious depletion because of the removal of 
members. This was notably true of the church at Nogales, on the Mexican 
border, where nearly half the members left the town during the year. This 
was due to a shifting of the population characteristic of this part of the coun- 
try, rather than to a shrinkage in the number of residents as a whole. The 
drift just happened to hit the Congregational church unusually hard. At Hur- 
ley, New Mexico, the Community Church has lost heavily, owing to the depres- 
sion in the copper industry, which caused an exodus from the place. Notwith- 
standing these discouragements, the work has gone surprisingly well. 

The pastors met the problems due to the high cost of living manfully, 
until in some cases they became almost impossible of solution. On December 
8, the forces of the E. M. C. engaged the hosts of H. C. L. in mortal combat. 
When the fray was over Victory perched on the banners of the E. M. C., and 
as a result pastors’ salaries were increased very generally. This increase was 
well merited, for all our men have done good work during the year. There 
has not been a single failure in the lot. 

The Southwest has been proud of the fact that there has not been a weak 
or incompetent man on its list of pastors. Conditions in the district are such 
that weak men drop out of the race, while men of initiative thrive and grow 
stronger. The obstacles they have to overcome and the difficulties they encounter 
make strong men stronger and good men better. As a consequence, several 
ministers from these states have been called to places of prominence and influ- 
ence in the work of the denomination and lost to the Southwest. They were 
good men when they came to the district and better men when they left it. 

What is the matter with the Southwest as a training ground for preachers? 
The army has found it a good training ground. The soldiers can hike as far 
as they like and can shoot as far as high power guns can carry without hitting 
anything but the side of a mountain. The Southwest is an equally good field 
for training preachers. They find themselves just men pitted against live, 
keen men who don’t care any more for a preacher than for any other specimen 
of humanity. They have to stand on their own two feet and fight their own 
battles. The district invites the denomination to lend it some of its brightest 
and most promising young men for a few years and promises to return them 
stronger and better equipped in every way for their experience in this part of 
the United States. 


SWEDISH DEPARTMENT 


The aided fields of the Swedish Department are located in the states of 
Washington, Minnesota, Wisconsin, Pennsylvania and New Jersey. 


Washington 


The churches under our care in this state are located at Aberdeen and Ever- 
ett. At present, the former is pastorless, but a call has been extended to a 
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former minister and there is hope that he will return to the field and also serve 
the church at Hoquiam. The work at Everett is going along well. The min- 
ister at this point received a call recently to a self-supporting church in Min- 
nesota, but he prefers to remain a home missionary. 


Minnesota 


There was a time when there were a number of home missionary churches 
in Minnesota, but some have come to self-support, while others have been 
unable to pay a pastor’s salary. Therefore, aid has been extended to only 
three of them the past year, and one was served by a student during the summer 
vacation. The others, yoked fields cared for by one pastor, are without a min- 
ister at present, but the people are able to pay a salary with the aid of the: 
Home Missionary Society. 

The church at Wondell Brook has sold its parsonage and has not had a 
pastor this year. The General Missionary, however, has visited this and other 
pastorless churches in Minnesota as often as he has had time, and he always 
receives a warm welcome. 


Wisconsin 


Missionary aid has been extended to four of our missionary churches. 
Siren, with Wood Lake and Freya, two church organizations with three houses 
of worship, are under the care of the young man who was on the field last 
year. An old Swedish evangelist, who was very well known thirty years ago, 
has had great success on this field. Twenty-four new members were added 
to the church through his efforts, nearly one-half of all the additions to all 
our churches. The church at Merrill, with Tomahawk as an annex, is served 
by the same pastor as last year. The church at Glenwood City has not found 
a permanent pastor but has been supplied by visiting ministers and our General 
Missionary. 

Pennsylvania 


The largest number of churches aided by this department are at present. 
located in Pennsylvania. They number five and they are strong and give 
promise of prosperity. The pastor of the old church in Chandlers Valley re- 
moved to Nebraska the first of December, and one of our pioneer workers, a 
member of the church, has been holding services there. The Renovo church 
has been without a minister throughout the year. The strongest of our Penn- 
sylvania churches is at Warren. The pastor at that place also served the old 
church at Scandia part of the year. Titusville is an aided field and our old 
pastor at Dubois is laboring faithfully on his field. 


New Jersey 


There are four aided churches in this state. The pastor at Plainfield 
preaches regularly every Sunday morning in our old church at Perth Amboy. 
The Paterson congregation had a pastor at the beginning of the year, but he: 
was able to give only part of his time to the work. At present, the church. 
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is pastorless and the people have decided to sell the house of worship. The 
pastor at Dover left the field and for some time the church has been served by 
a student pastor from New York City. A young man who successfully cared 
for this work when a student has been called, and when he returns from a visit 
to Sweden it is possible that he may take charge of the field. 

The entire membership of these churches is 748, sixty of whom have been 
received on confession of faith during the last year. 


VERMONT 


The year has witnessed a growth in the spirit of comity which has already 
had an effect in largely reducing the number of overchurched communities and 
in assigning to denominational boards regions hitherto neglected. Much still 
remains to be done, but there is promise that progress in this direction will 
continue to be accelerated. In this connection, the Interchurch Movement will 
have large part in securing desired results, by familiarizing the leading 
Protestant bodies in working together with common methods at a concerted 
time for common ends. Already organization has been effected and plans laid 
in a spirit of entire harmony. 

Financial returns show a good year. Both in legacies and in gifts from the 
living there has been large advance. For the first time, the state as a whole 
has nearly reached the apportionment assigned for all our benevolences, falling 
short of the $48,000 goal by less than $1,000, an advance of about $10,000 over 
previous attainments. Naturally, there has been some increase in outlay in 
the home missionary budget, which has taken the form of increase in salaries, 
both in the mission fields and through the “Dollar for Dollar” offer to churches 
not reported on the aided list. There has been employed also during the year a 
Pastor-at-Large, who has magnified his office in a vigorous prosecution of the 
field work, not confining his attention wholly to the mission fields. 

The State Society year has been changed to correspond with the calendar 
year, so that this report covers only nine months of the work of the state 
organization, ending January 1, 1920. This has enabled us to make a much 
better showing in the matter of church membership. While the figures for 
the entire year reveal a decided loss for the whole body of churches, due in 
some measure to roll revision, the mission churches, during the Society year of 
nine months, show a large gain. This is because the Easter ingatherings are 
included, and they are coming more and more to mark the harvest period of the 
entire year. On the other hand, financial returns appear in increasing proportion 
in the month of December and the days of grace following. 


WASHINGTON 


Thirty-six missionaries have reached about sixty churches and forty preach- 
ing stations during the year, at a total cost, including administration, of $16,000. 
This sum does not exceed the budget of individual churches in many parts of 
the land. The aid stimulates local giving of a sum four times as large, so 
that it is twice blessed. 
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The Bonus Plan 


The Bonus Plan has assisted six self-supporting churches to increase their 
pastors’ salaries to $2,000. By this plan, a church without coming on the home 
missionary list, may, by vote of its trustees, agree to add twenty-five to fifty 
dollars per quarter to its pastor’s salary, under an agreement by the state board 
to add a like sum. It is further required that each quarter all salary to the 
pastor be paid, plus the bonus, before the board payment is made. By this 
plan, men who have done good work, but who, under the pinch of modern costs. 
would have had to move, have been held to their tasks, to the benefit and 
pleasure of all. 


Lumberjacks 


An unreached group are the lumberjacks. From 25,000 to 40,000 of these 
workers have taken to the tall timber. From fifty to ninety per cent. of them 
carry I. W. W. cards. Many have become apostles of a gospel of hate in an 
age of distrust. Stronger men are needed in the small churches near the 
camps, who shall be paid for devoting part of their time to work as lumberjack 
missionaries. 

One line of small towns with adjacent camps ought to have a man with the: 
social vision, acquainted with his Carl Marx and full of Pauline enthusiasm, 
to proclaim unto these men the real industrial redemption which they igno- 
rantly worship in Bolshevism. To the discredit of the church, but in fairness 
to the misguided earnestness of radical propagandists, it must be admitted that 
Christianity has had few real advocates in our lumber camps who have the: 
desire or ability to say, “Come, let us reason together.” 


Fords 


The intensive work in mining and lumber centers is balanced by the exten- 
sive work in farming and fruit lands. Every other Sunday a minister sings. 
the doxology at the morning service at one of his preaching points and pro- 
nounces the benediction at his fourth service, fifty miles away. No wonder 
his Ford has been worn out!. Another pastor makes six trips on Sundays 
between two fields which are five miles apart, with an eight-hundred-foot climb- 
to the upper parish. Two Fords have gone to pieces in this service and been 
replaced by friends. Three additional cars are badly needed for immediate 
work in these Washington fields, and every car multiplies missionary efficiency 


fourfold. 
WISCONSIN 


This report is the result of experiences and observations made in the brief: 
period of five months as Superintendent of the State Conference. 

There is nothing more needed today in our Congregational churches than a 
clear, concrete idea of what Congregationalism is, as declared in the great 
state papers of our faith, and defined by our great leaders since the days of: 


John Robinson. 
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Racially the task is herculean. Large numbers of Germans and Scandina- 
vians come to our state. Vineyards and orchards are calling to the hosts of 
those who in their own country over the seas labored upon the land. The cities 
are being filled with the commercially adventurous, while mines and mountains 
‘still call to the chance taker and the rover. 

Temperamentally, the task is indifferent. Temperament is naturally non- 
religious or even hostile. The church has to win confidence, demonstrate fit- 
ness, acquire standing. People are born, given in marriage and are buried, and 
the offices of the church are neither sought nor thought of. The physician, 
justice of the peace and the lodge satisfy. To such minds home missions make 
no appeal, have no significance. 

The task is growing. Many of the aided churches have made genuine and 
wise efforts to approach self-support, though none has attained that goal. 
‘Today we are employing more mission agents than in past years and are 
receiving more aid than in the past. This must continue to be so. Not because 
of inefficient administration, for the contrary obtains. The more efficient the 
administration the more demand will there be for home missionary funds— 
and that because in the providence of God the greatest home mission oppor- 
tunity and the greatest home mission challenge are to be found in the state 
of Wisconsin. Not to spend home mission funds beyond the ability of the local 
church to provide would be to ignore the challenge and the opportunity of the . 
growing field. 

To answer this need and meet this challenge, the church today has twenty- 
five commissioned agents performing, in the name of this Conference, home 
mission service. They are earnest and consecrated servants. They are to be 
found in the rapidly growing cities and villages; in the isolated country dis- 
tricts, where often a single parish, with no other English-speaking teacher, is 
larger than whole counties in some of our Eastern states; in milling centers, 
lumber camps and raw pioneer sections. They are not complaining, but their 
hard tasks would be made yet more trying if they felt that the great Congrega- 
tional church is sending them their stipend grudgingly. They are worthy of 
more than they receive. Were their salaries increased by fifty per cent., they 
would still be underpaid. But they do not ask this; they only ask that the 
needy fields be properly manned. 

Of the 266 churches in the Conference, more than half—eighty-one per cent., 
in fact—have fewer than 200 members, and 169 have less than 100 each. The 
Conference, in its home missionary labor, finds its first task with these small, 
weak congregations. To carry a message of cheer, and to help with more 
efficient plans to carry forward the work in such fields, is the charge of three 
general workers under the Board of Directors. Properly to build up these 
churches, we ought to have at least twenty more men in the ranks of our 
missionaries. 

Many of our churches are strictly rural churches. All too large a number 
has been reported to the central office as languishing or dying. These churches 
could be made successful if properly manned. Usually they are located in needy 
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fields where there is a challenge. In almost every case there would be a 
response to the Gospel appeal if a proper approach could be made. 

The budget for 1920 should not fall one penny short of $70,000, and to meet 
this the churches are asked bravely to face the apportionment assigned to them 
by the state committee and to do their best to attain the goal set for the year. 


REPORT OF THE DIRECTOR OF CITY WORK 


During 1919, the time of the Director of City Work was very largely given 
to two states—Ohio and Florida. ' 

The following cities were visited and conferences held in each: Williams- 
port and Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; Toledo and Hamilton, Ohio; Whiting, 
Indiana; Atlantic City, New Jersey; Waterbury, Connecticut; Boston, Massa- 
chusetts; Atlanta, Georgia; Tampa, Miami, Jacksonville and St. Augustine, 
Florida. 

The month of January was devoted to Williamsport, Pennsylvania, where 
a church in process of dissolution was inclined to give the funds from the sale 
of its property to a local Y. M. C. A. The congregation was finally persuaded 
to donate this money to the Home Missionary and Church Building Societies. 

Portions of February, March and April were devoted to Miami Beach, 
Florida, where lots for a church and parsonage, valued at $40,000, have been 
donated, and $15,000 in pledges secured toward the erection of a new building. 

The months of May and June were given to Hamilton and Toledo, Ohio. 
The work in the former place has always been greatly handicapped by a poor 
location and inadequate equipment. The consolidation of two Presbyterian 
churches has enabled us to purchase, for $30,000, a brownstone church building, 
the actual value of which is $75,000, in a good residential section where Con- 
gregationalism has every promise of renewed life and service. 

The two promising churches in Toledo, Park and Pilgrim, have been suffer- 
ing because of inadequate equipment. Building plans have been proposed and 
programs initiated in each of these parishes which will probably result in the 
dedication of two new churches in Toledo in the near future, involving an 
expenditure of over $100,000, most of which has been pledged. 

October was given to the National Council and to conferences in Philadel- 
phia and Atlantic City. 

In November, conferences relating to the work were held in Waterbury, 
‘Connecticut; Boston, Atlanta and Tampa. 

During December, much time was given to superintending the new building 
at Miami Beach, securing charter members, etc. It is hoped that this will be 
a well-organized church in one of the most resourceful and strategic com- 
munities in the country. 

The services of the Director of City Work, during two years in office, have 
been limited to a few cities, all east of the Mississippi. There have been some 
very definite and worthwhile accomplishments, yet there are vast areas in many 
cities which he has been unable to touch. There are, of course, “many cities 
where existing agencies are so efficient that the services of the representative 
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of the Church Extension Boards are not needed, and it has been the policy to 
confine his activities to states and cities where his advice and efforts were most 


required.” 


REPORT OF THE DIRECTOR OF RURAL WORK 


The Rural Work Department of The Congregational Home Missionary So- 
ciety was opened in July, 1919, and Rev. Malcolm Dana was chosen Director. 
Up to the present time all efforts in this department have been confined to field 
work. On invitation from local workers, the Director goes to certain fields 
and gives sufficient time to insure success to certain enterprises which ulti- 
mately will become demonstrations of what can be done elsewhere under similar 
conditions. 

A brief description of the three outstanding pieces of denominational work, 
all differing radically in type, have been commenced under the supervision of 
this department. 


The Development at Star 


A “Larger Parish” is under way at Star, North Carolina, with Rev. Ludwig. 
Thomsen as Minister-at-Large, and Rev. Parker W. Fisher as extension 
worker. This is a real missionary effort, with a school at the center of the 
community. The field comprises an unsurveyed and undeveloped area as large 
as the state of Massachusetts. Many of the people who live in the woods are 
illiterate and poverty stricken. The independent Country Life Academy is in 
the midst of a tremendous parish. In doing typical Southern educational and 
religious work, the teaching force and extension workers are using the school 
equipment and the larger parish car. The aim is to socialize and Christianize 
the entire district, and the Extension Boards are investing considerable money 
in the effort. 


A “Demonstration Parish” 


At Collbran, Colorado, where Rev. James F. Walker is the missionary pastor, 
a “demonstration parish” is being worked out. This field has fourteen outlying 
points and contemplates a community house at the center. This is to be a 
“demonstration parish” for Colorado and the western slope of the Rockies. 
The four thousand inhabitants of the region are well-educated American citi- 
zens. Congregationalists have this opportunity almost entirely to themselves, 
and the effort bids fair to become one of the most worthy rural enterprises in 
the United States. The Extension Boards will invest about $10,000. Two 
skilled workers will be employed, and, aided by community house, church and 
extension car, will be able to lead the people in putting on a program which 
will enrich the entire valley. 


Caring for a Paradoxical Field 


Another larger parish in a western state has a town of three thousand at the 
center. The field is paradoxical, being both over-churched and under-churched. 
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Thirteen religious organizations exist in the community, but only one manifests 
concern for a large outlying country. The Congregationalists have a live 
pastor at this point, and are building a $60,000 church. The minister and his 
associate propose to reach out to nine outlying points, and have been fur- 
nished with an extension car. The work promises to be almost self-supporting 
from the start. 


Co-operation 


The State Superintendents are codperating with the Director, and have nom- 
inated a committee-at-large on rural affairs. This is made up of men of large 
rural vision and attainment. The midyear secretarial conference went on 
record as endorsing the new Department of Rural Work and the Director is 
overwhelmed with engagements for conferences, retreats and institutes, as well 
as with specific pieces of demonstration work which need his codperation and 
assistance. 


REPORT OF THE DIRECTOR OF FOREIGN-SPEAKING WORK 


The strongest group of foreign-speaking churches among us is the German. 
Over 250 in number, mostly in the West and Northwest, many of them are 
strong and self-supporting. The last year has shown a marked increase in 
benevolent gifts. The churches are marked by a strong evangelical and mis- 
sionary spirit, and in spite of much misunderstanding, and in some places, per- 
secution, during the war, they have proven loyal to the nation and to the church. 
Many of the people are from Russia, descendants of German colonists there. 
As a rule, they are farmers. There are hopes among them that the groups may 
become self-supporting and so more autonomous. The day will come when 
this will be the case, but it is yet in the future. Our denomination and our 
country owe much to the loyal and self-effacing work of the pastors and leaders 
of these churches during the war. 

There are new movements in the Italian work in Brooklyn and in the 
Bohemian work in Cleveland. The growth of interest in the Finnish field is 
marked, and it is probable that new work among these people will soon be under- 
taken. The Finnish colonies are often divided into two groups, one frequenting 
the socialist hall, and the other attending the temperance society. This last 
group affiliates with us, and the first is not always impervious to our influence. 

There are many needs besides money, but two stand out. The first is for 
workers. We have not always been able to keep good ones when we had them, 
and well-trained ones are hard to find. Our regular seminaries get few men 
of foreign speech. The German work has a source of supply in Redfield Col- 
lege, but that institution does not have a sufficient number of students to 
entirely man the field. The foreign-language students in Chicago are few. 
More men should be sent to our own schools. We must often depend upon 
untrained or mistrained workers, the product of schools where some “ism” has 
the emphasis that should be put on Christianity. Sometimes contact with 
reality overcomes the bad training, but this is always a work of time. 
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The other outstanding need is for literature. To fill this with any degree 
of completeness is impossible for any one denomination, but steps looking 
toward cooperation have already been taken. Attractive and interesting litera- 
ture dealing with present religious problems is very scarce and greatly needed 
in many languages. Some should be of a periodical character, but there is 
great need of a new series of tracts for the times. 


THE CITY SOCIETIES 


CHICAGO CONGREGATIONAL MISSIONARY AND EXTENSION 
SOCIETY 


The thirty-seventh year of our history stands out as one of our memorable 
years. All along the line there has been noted a tightening of interest in the 
church, and a deepening of loyalty to her services of worship and her spiritual 
and social ministries. 

During the past year, we have supported the work in full or in part upon 
a total of fifty-two fields. Of our staff of forty-four pastors, thirty have had 
full college preparation, forty-one have graduated from the Seminary, or Union 
Theological College, or are students therein, while thirty-three are ordained’ 
men. As through the years the quality of training demanded by our Board has. 
increased, so also have the additions to our aided churches—a total of 741 
being added last year on confession of faith. 

Four years ago, the average salary paid to our missionary pastors did not 
exceed $1,200 per year. Two years ago, the average was $1,500. Now we are 
aiding on several salaries from $2,000 to $2,400, while the average is around 
$1,800. With city rents increasing so rapidly these salaries must again be 
raised, if we are to hold together our carefully selected staff. 

One of the important tasks of the year has been the revision of the con- 
stitutions both of Chicago Association and of the Chicago City Missionary 
Society, so as to make these organizations cover the total denominational task 
in metropolitan Chicago, without overlapping or overlooking. This reorganiza- 
tion has been carried through with the finest possible spirit by joint committees 
of both organizations working together. The result is that the Association 
remains the purely ecclesiastical body, while all responsibility for denomina- 
tioinal mission church extension and care of all the general corporate interests. 
of the churches rests upon the City Society. 

During the year, reinforcement has been made to the office staff of the 
Society in the coming of the Rev. C. S. Laidman, formerly pastor of Lake 
View, to serve as Assistant Treasurer and Pastor-at-Large. In addition to 
his duties as the working member in our treasury department under Mr. W. W. 
Crawford, Mr. Laidman assists Dr. Breed, the superintendent, in the care of 
the properties of the Society, specializing in the charge of our own system of 
Daily Vacation Bible Schools, as well as serving upon the Executive Committee 
of our city-wide Interdenominational Bible School Federation and by serving 
vacant pulpits as occasion arises. Already the benefits of the reinforcement of 
a heavily overloaded staff is apparent. 


CONGREGATIONAL EXTENSION SOCIETY OF COLUMBUS, O. 


For several years past aid has been granted to Mayflower Church because 
of difficulties caused by its removal from a former location and the construc- 
tion of a fine institutional plant costing about $40,000. The burden proved too 
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great for the small membership of the church to carry, and it became necessary 
for the City Extension Society to assist in the payment of the pastor’s salary 
to the extent of $500 during 1916 and $1,000 during each of the years following. 

During the present pastorate. of three years the debt has been reduced 
from $26,000 to $14,400 and the membership has been increased from 153 to 
243. The church is making an important contribution to the religious life of 
the community, and considering its membership, has done remarkably in a 
financial way. Probably it will require aid for several years more, but once 
the burden of debt has been removed, it ought to go forward with great vigor. 


DENVER CITY MISSIONARY SOCIETY 


The activities of the Denver City Missionary Society were cared for as a 
part of the state work during 1919, as no superintendent was employed. 

The South Broadway litigation was closed and the property sold. The 
debt to the Church Building Society was paid and a substantial sum remains 
which has been used as the beginning of a memorial fund. 

Berkeley Church has been served by Rev. Alfred Young, on part time, but 
during the coming year the full-time services of a pastor will be required. 

The entire indebtedness of Seventh Avenue was cleared up under the force- 
ful leadership of Rev. F. P. Ensminger. 

North Church has disbanded its organization and the property has been 
sold. 

At the annual meeting of the City Missionary Society, steps were taken to 
launch a new work in East Capitol Hill District, and to undertake a new 
forward movement under well-organized committees. 


HARTFORD CITY MISSIONARY SOCIETY 


The City Missionary Society of Hartford conducts the Village Street Mis- 
sion, a church settlement in the foreign section of the city. 

At the beginning of the year the Mission lost the services of Mrs. N. W. 
Hankemeyer, who resigned in order to join her husband in army welfare work. 
They are now located at Fort Washington, Maryland. Mrs. Hankemeyer was 
with the City Mission for three years, and had complete charge during the 
absence of the Superintendent, Rev. L. C. Harnish, while he was engaged in 
Y. M. C. A. war work in Italy. 

Interest in the work and attendance on the part of the people continue about 
the same from year to year. Recently there has been great difficulty in securing 
an assistant missionary. Also, contributions for the work have fallen off con- 
siderably, but the number of volunteer workers has been well maintained. The 
local constituency of the Mission is largely and increasingly Italian. The 
interest in the Sunday School is an encouraging feature of the work, and the 
church, which now consists of about sixty-five members, is largely made up of 
Italian families. 
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CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH EXTENSION SOCIETY OF 
LOS ANGELES 


The Congregational Church Extension Society of Los Angeles represents 
the thirty Congregational churches in and about the city. It was organized 
over seven years ago to assist new churches in the purchase of sites and the 
erection of new buildings. It has given material assistance to a dozen churches 
and has just closed the best year in its history. 

In codperation with the Holly Congregational Church, it purchased a lot, 
210 by 200 feet, at the corner of Hollywood Boulevard and Sycamore Avenue, 
costing $23,000, toward which the Society gave $10,000 and will add $6,000 
toward the first unit of a building, the estimated cost of which is about $50,000. 
It has pledged $4,500 to the Glendale Congregational Church for its proposed 
new house of worship, which is to cost $30,000. 

During the last seven years, the Church Extension Society has raised about 
$50,000, nearly all of which it has given in one form or another to the churches. 
Its total assets now amount to about $40,000, consisting largely of non-income- 
producing real estate, which it is holding for the several churches. Its income 
is derived from the gifts of the churches on the apportionment plan, amounting 
to about $3,000 a year, and the rest comes from individual givers. 

As guests of the Hollywood Church, the Society held its semi-annual gath- 
ering on Friday evening, October 3. Dinner was served to 280, marking a 
“record breaker” of many well-attended meetings of previous years. Two- 
minute reports from representatives of the various churches followed. The 
special event of the evening centered in a financial drive for the facing of a 
five-year program. The goal—$5,000 a year for five years, as an investment 
fund for the Society, from which new building enterprises may be added—was 
practically attained. 

The annual meeting of the Society was held in the First Congregational 
Church, Los Angeles, on Friday evening, January 23, with the largest attend- 
ance in its history. The treasurer, Mr. F. M. Wilcox, reported receipts amount- 
ing to $16,000, which is the best report that has been made. The Society is 
now free from debt. The following officers were elected: Mr. D. A. Schweitzer, 
president; Rev. G. A. Rawson, vice president; Mr. F. M. Wilcox, treasurer; 
Rev. H. F. Burr, secretary. 


CONGREGATIONAL UNIONS OF MINNEAPOLIS AND ST. PAUL 


Hereafter, the missionary work in the twin cities, by action of the State 
Conference at its last session, will be in charge of and administered by the 
Minneapolis and St. Paul Congregational Unions, composed of delegates 
chosen by the city churches and under the guidance of a Board of Directors in 
each city. The City Superintendent is nominated by the unions and elected by 
the State Board of Directors. The offerings of the city churches, with the 
exception of gifts that may be specially designated for city work, are taken 
for work in the state as a whole and sent to the State Treasurer. The City 
Unions indicate to the Board of Directors of the State Conference the amount 
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of money which, in their judgment, is needed for work in the two cities, and if 
approved by the Conference, it is paid to the Treasurer of these Unions in 
proportionate monthly installments. Applications for pastoral aid are made to 
the City Unions. The City Superintendent takes the initiative in the assign- 
ment of pastors, but counsels and advises with the State Superintendent. 

There are nine aided churches in the two cities, and all but one are supplied 
with pastors and are meeting with a fair degree of success. The two Unions 
have expended about $4,000 in improvements on buildings during the past year. 
Plans for the opening of the two new fields in the spring are well under way, 
one in Minneapolis and one in St. Paul. 


EAST BAY CHURCH EXTENSION SOCIETY (OAKLAND, CAL.) 


This Society has hardly more than a nominal existence. A popular meeting 
is held yearly, the largest “get together” of our dozen churches, for information 
and inspiration. During the rest of the year the Executive Committee meets 
as occasion may require, taking knowledge of the field so as to counsel wisely 
with the trustees of the State Society, which administers funds subject to the 
advice, in this field, of the East Bay Committee. As both bodies have the same 
chairman, this is a matter of convenience. 

The Extension Society is really helping but one church, Olivet, whose 
indebtedness it has underwritten. 

Professor Dodge, of the Pacific School of Religion, has acted as Superin- 
tendent, overlooking the whole Bay District, but this oversight has recently 
terminated. There are no new fields which need to be occupied, and no funds 
in sight sufficient to take hold adequately if there were. A few strong centers, 
rather than weak missions, are needed if any real impression is to be made 
on the modern community. That which needs strengthening most with abun- 
dant moneys is the State Home Missionary Society. Apart from this, we do 
not function. 


CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH EXTENSION SOCIETY OF SEATTLE 


During the last fiscal year the Church Extension Society of Seattle gave aid, 
financial and personal, on seven fields. In three instances the aid was in the 
nature of a financial grant to enable the local church to pay off the final indebt- 
edness on the church property. In four of the fields, financial aid has been 
given in helping the local church pay the pastor’s salary. In one instance the 
aid was a grant of $8,000 toward a new church plant in one of the growing 
‘districts. 

These financial gifts and grants have been made possible by raising a $25,000 
‘Church Improvement Fund during the year. Bonds were issued, running three 
years, in twelve quarterly payments. These bonds were without interest and 
were in denominations of from $25 to $500. Each church was given its quota, 
and the entire city was visited within three weeks by forty teams consisting of 
two laymen each. 
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A most interesting feature of the last year’s work has been the employ- 
ment of a church and Sunday School visitor, Miss Emma Van Dalen. In addi- 
tion to caring for one of the mission stations, she has made visits each week 
to homes located in the industrial districts of the city where some of our mis- 
sions are located. In these districts there are a large number of foreigners, 
Italians, Greeks, Syrians, Swedes and Norwegians. The visitor readily finds 
access to their homes and brings the message of the Gospel near to many who 
otherwise would be unreached by the churches. 
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The following Table gives the number of missicnaries, together with those engaged in superintending 
the work, each year of the Society’s operations, under the geographical divisions of Eastern, Middle, Southern, 
and Western States, and also Canada. : 


; ‘ Southern and Western 
_ Society’s Year | New England Middle Southwestern States and Canada Total 
beginning 1826 States States States Territories 
I— 26-27 I 120 5 33 I | 109 
2—’27-’28 5 130 9 56 a | 201 
3—’28-’20 72 127 23 80 2 | 304 
4—'29-’30 107 147 13 122 3 202 
5—’ 30-731 144 160 12 145 2 453 
6—’31-’32 163 169 10 166 I 509 
7— 32-33 230 170 9 185 3 606 
8—’33-34 287 201 : 13 169 6 676 
9—'34-'35 289 216 18 187 9 719 
1o—'35~'36 319 210 II IQI 15 755 
11— 36-37 331 227 I 105 22 786 
12—’37-38 288 198 8 166 24 684 
13—'38-'30 284 198 9 160 14 665 
14—’39-40 290 205 6 167 12 680 
I 540-41 202 215 5 169 9 690 
16—'41~'42 305 240 5 222 10 701 
17—' 42-43 2 253 7 291 9 848 
18—’ 43-"44 268 257 10 365 7 907 
19—'44-"45 285 249 6 397 6 943 
20—45-"46 274 271 9 417 oe 971 
21—’46-"47 275 254 10 433 972 
22—’ 47-48 205 237 18 450 1,006 
23— 48-49 302 239 15 463 1,019 
24—’49-’50 301 228 15 488 1,032 
25—’50-"51 311 224 15 515 o 1,065. 
26—’s1—’52 305 213 14 533 1,065 
2752-153 313 215 12 547 1,087 
28—’ 53-54 202 214 II 530 1,047 
29—'54-’55 278 207 10 537 . 1,032 
30—’55-’56 276 198 8 504 An 986 
31—'50-'57 271 191 6 506 . 974 
Sam Sie 58 201 107 3 521 b 1,012 
33—'58-’50 310 201 28 534 1,054 
34—’59~-’60 327 199 “* 581 1,107 
35— ’60-’61 308 181 2 573 3 1,062 
36—’61-’62 205 87 = 481 "863, 
37— 62-63 281 48 5 405 134 
38—’63-’64 280 44 as 423 750 
30—’64-’65 293 58 2A 451 80a 
40—’65-’66 283 64 4 467 818 
41—66-'67 284 66 5 401 846 
42—'67-'68 307 73 7 521 908 
43—68-'69 327 73 8 564 972 
44—60- 7° 311 71 6 556 044 
45—70-71 296 60 5 570 940 
46—'71-"72 308 62 3 588 961 
4772-73 312 49 3 587 OSI 
48—'73-'74 310 58 7 594 069 
49—'74-°75 292 67 7 586 - 952 
so—'75~°76 304 72 8 505 979 
517677 303 70 6 617 ; 996 
5277-78 316 70 6 604 996 
5378-79 312 57 10 567 946 
54—'79~’80 327 57 9 622 1,015 
55—’80-’81 321 62 9 640 I a 
56—’81-’82 328 56 17 669 cone 
5782-83 326 68 61 605 se 
58—'83-'84 334 17 63 868 1/343 
5984-85 349 93 123 882 1,447 
60—’8 5-86 368 99 134 868 - ieee 
61—’86-’87 375 103 143 950 : 1, : 
62—’87-’88 387 IIo 144 979 a I a 
63—’88-’89 414 109 127 1,109 ; 1,759 
64—’89-’90 441 121 150 1,167 se 1187 
Tat cata 446 141 186 1,193 ae tone 
g1-'92 437 I5I 1096 1,202 aS 1,986 
? ? o. 2 
pf an 2 
age 2g aap |} ag 
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DISTRIBUTION OF MISSIONARIES BY SECTIONS—Continued. 


The following Table gives the number of missionaries, together with those engaged 
esl ee the work, each year of the Society’s operations, under the geographical divisions “ 


Eastern, Middle, Southern, and wala it one and also Menaat 
| 
Southern and Western 
Society’s Year | New England Middle Southwestern States and Canada Total 

beginning 1826 States States States Territories 

71—'96-97 454 139 234 1,226 +. 2,053 
72—’97-’98 438 beac) 210 1,094 No 1,881 
73—’98-’99 466 119 199 1,064 te 1,848 
74—’99-1900 412 121 IQl 1,063 we 1,787 
75—1900-’01 438 147 209 1,092 ae 1,886 
76—1901-’02 444 116 207 1,101 ar 1,868 
77—1902-'03 454 122 214 1,117 ate 1,907 
78—1903-’04 469 130 220 1,118 Oe 1,937 
79—1904-’05 453 124 187 1,032 a 1,796 
80—1905-’06 443 124 159 934 xe 1,660 
81—1906-’07 450 116 157 862 ae 1,585 
82—1907-’08 454 132 rss 951 ae 1,692 
83—1908-’09 451 116 162 923 Ae 1,652 
84—1909-’10 476 118 148 935 5 1,667 
85—I9I0-7I1 465 122 152 953 ‘ing 1,692 
86—r1911-"12 460 122 157 1,039 an 1,778 
87—1912-"13 471 129 149 1,021 ore 1,770 
88—1913-714 449 128 155 1,056 45 1,741 
89—1914-°15 448 134 120 1,033 ny 1,735 
90—r915-"16 é 137 128 1,058 A 1,723 
gI—i1916-"17 455 128 171 970 a 1,724 
92—10917-"18 435 132 158 971 We 1,696 
93—I1918-’19 390 126 129 857 ais 1,502 
94—I919-’20 371 127 134 805 : 1,437 
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Each State is here given credit for services of minister, though he may have served in other States. 


REMARKS ON THE TaBLES.—1. At the organization of The American Home Missionary Society, in 
1826, the Missionaries of the United Domestic Missionary Society, whose responsibilities it assumed, were 
‘transferred to it, and the greater portion of them were in commission in the State of New York. 


2. The Massachusetts Home Missionary Society, the New Hampshire Home Missionary Society, and 
‘the Vermont Domestic Missionary Society, became integral parts of the National Society in the second 
year of its operation, the Maine Missionary Society in the third year, and the Connecticut Missionary 
Society in the sixth year. 


3- In 1845 the missions of this Society in Canada were, by an amicable arrangement with the 
‘British Colonial Missionary Society, transferred to the care of that institution. 
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4. In the Table will be seen the progress which has been made year by year in the newer States 
of the West, as they have severally come into being and presented fields of peculiar promise for mis- 
sionary culture. When this Society was formed, Indiana and Illinois were in their infancy ; Michigan 
was at that time, and for ten years subsequent a Territory; in 1825, it had but one Presbyterian or 
Oongregational minister, and he was a missionary. Wisconsin remained, eight years after the organ- 
ization of this Society, the almost undisputed home of the Indian. Jowa was not organized as a Ter- 
ritory till 1838. Oregon was reached by our first missionary there in the summer of 1848, after a 
yoyage of many months by way of the Sandwich Islands. Our first missionaries to California sailed 
from New York in December, 1848. Our first missionary to Minnesota commenced his labors at St. 
Paul in July, 1849. 

-5. It should be borne in mind that the number of missionaries in these newer States and Terri- 
tories, as well as those that have been longer cultivated, gives but an imperfect idea of the ground that 
has been occupied by Missionary enterprise. Churches every year become independent, and others are 
taken up in their steau. 
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80—1905-'06 | 494,329 73] 497,601 99] 1,641 338] 2,216] 1,157] 7,315] 115,824] 430 | 303 
81—1906-’07 | 478,576 57] 474,532 OI] 1,572] 344] 1,881] 1,011] 5,547) 99,519] 469 | 302 


82—1907-’08 | 544,720 II| 511,079 31| 1,677]......| 2,312] 1,220] ......| «2-0--| 410 305 
83—1908-’09 | 522,975 51| 515,773 41| 1,642|......] 2,316] 1,161] ......] «2.2... 444 314 
84—1909-’10 | 662,175 19] 519,670 86] 1,663]...... ZpQOAN TT 20S <a eisies| | wicleel azo 330 
Ss—19ro-rr | §37,990 OF]! 562,260! 681 02,6977)ccn cst) 2,382] 1,277) woe. 0) osicaes 428 308 
86—tr1911-’12| 594,691 18| 590,932 81| 1,763|...... | 2,513] 1,338] 6,285] 111,626] 442 332 
87—1912-'13 | 620,929 06] 602,932 92| 1,770|.....-| 2,547] 1,256] 7,080] 123,501] 480 345 
88—1913-'14 | 666,280 77| 647,441 91| 1,788]...... 2,592| 1,261] 12,166] 144,492] 513 354 
89—r1914-’15 | 641,727 12| 648,190 36| 1,735|.....- 2,345| 1,208) 13,739| 131,996] 536 | 373 
go—1915-16 | 641,840 32] 638,007 17] 1,723]....-. 2,396| 1,389] 13,977| 143,986] 460 370 
giI—1916-"17 | 681,498 74| 652,286 22| 1,724|...... 2,423] 1,301] 14,699] 145,509| sor 378 
92—1917-’18 | 660,764 31] 650,039 22] 1,696|......| 2,252! 1,234! 13,157! 140,197| 527 383 
93—1918-"19 | 695,365 47| 651,627 64| 1,502|..... ‘| '2,054| 1,149| 8,975| 122,671| 567 | 434 
94—1919-’20| 756,552 06| 723,377 97| 1,437|.----- 1,879| 1,063] 9,555| t12,785| 681 | 503 


1. The total home missionary receipts reported for the ninety-four years are $31,458,732.89. 
2. The total years of labor are 82,557. 


3. The average expenditure for a year of missionary labor includes the entire cost to the Society 
of obtaining the missionary, defraying his expense to his field, and sustaining him on it, as well as the 
average proportion of all the expenses in conducting the work of the Society. 
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OFFICIAL CITY ORGANIZATIONS 


City Corresponding Officer. 
Boston, Mass. Fred L. Norton. 
Buffalo, N. Y. Walter H. Johnson. 
Chicago, Il. Reuben L. Breed, D.D. 


J. C. Armstrong, D.D., Emeritus. 
Cincinnati, O. : 


Cleveland, O. Rev. G. LeGrand Smith (Cong’l Union). 
Columbus, O. Rev. Edward J. Converse. 

Denver, Colo. William J. Minchin, D.D. 

Detroit, Mich. Clarence J. Chandler. 

Hartford, Conn. Rev. Louis C. Harnish. 

Kansas City, Mo. Nat Spencer (Cong’! Union). 

Los Angeles, Cal. George F, Kenngott, Ph.D. 

Milwaukee, Wis. Rev. Howell D. Davies. 

_ Minneapolis, Minn, Rev. Ernest A. Allin (Twin City Supt.) 
New Haven, Conn. Rev. Edward F. Goin (Cong’!] Union). 
New York, N. Y. Charles W. Shelton, D.D. 

Oakland, Cal, Francis J. Van Horn, D.D. 

Peoria, Ill. Rev. Arthur R. McLaughlin 
Philadelphia, Penn. Rev. David Leyshon. 

San Francisco, Cal. Morris Marcus, 

Seattle, Wash, Rey. Clarence R. Gale. 

Sioux City, Iowa H. P. Guiney. 

Springfield, Mass. Alfred B. Morrill (Cong’l Union), 

St. Louis, Mo. Rev. Alfred R. Atwood. 

St. Paul, Minn. Rev. Ernest A. Allin (Twin City Supt). 
Toledo, O. . J. Weir Coover. 


Worcester, Mass. Rev. Ellsworth W. Phillips. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME 
MISSIONARY SOCIETY 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT 
Fiscal year ending March 31, 1920 


RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS 
FOR THE YEAR 1919-1920 


RECEIPTS 


Contributions (see table on page 77) : 


(GIYCRITEC ARC ABE MA BDH ESO eIon arn ieee bicubic cee $ 73,351.98 
Siiidayiro ChOOlS tas cwictne sncine ste see « sicttee lysate eas sme 3,072.13 
RYOlN oe EEOD less SOCIETIES nests cesce erie cleo siernersar ae 237.34 
BUVOMICHL SS OCLELIES Aare ciate Scie ctereis Hews osteie ticteters aie ove austere 27,914.53 
IhvarRsChhEy Ceo Ae abo SHnGEMCOaE DONE OmOG a a Hos cae Mone aeS 18,789.46 
New Jersey Home Missionary Society ................ 925.00 
—____—__$124'290).44 
From Constituent State Societies on Percentage Plan:.... 50,471.12 
(See table on page 74) 
Legacies, Transfers, Etc.: 

fhotal@lWecaciessot thetyear, .ccceerns iiss ee rete $100,751.82 
Matured? ConditionalaGiftsiate pec oc eee eee dee noe 26,750.00 
Hromalbegacys equalization bund: eter ce. cee re er 9,500.00 
Krom Sarah R..Sage TLemporary Fund =.............- 2,276.02 
Sundry, gainssand transfers tied.. see cee ose ence 220.02 
$139,497.86 

Less proportion of annuities ............. $1,370.25 

Weesswlegacy EXPENSES gee aeeie s c.0.0 cre.ere eivierers 976.7 

Toy Equalization Mundpaceseecciece ee cence 5,154.85 
—— 7,501.8 


2 
131,996.04 


Income from Investments: 


Motalmnterest and dividends) -msntcceee cen ete $ 68,039.84 
Less interest adde dto principal of 
Gertatmeiinds wet ween re ee $12,467.93 
Less investment expenses ............+0- 447.46 12,915.39 
————_ 55,124.45 
Total Receipts of National Society .................-.006- $361,882.05 
Receipts of Constituent State Societies: 
Total receipts as reported (see table, page 76) ........ 408,782.41 
Less amount received by the National Society from 
Constituent State Societies on percentage plan .... 50,471.12 
————- 358,311.29 
Reported by City Societies as Raised for Support of Pastors ........ 36,358.72 


Total Receipts of National, State and City Societies ................ $756,552.06 
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DISBURSEMENTS 
Missionary Labor (see detailed table on page 75) ............0.0 000. $230,447.26 
Paid to Constituent State Societies on Percentage Plan: 
Ree Cetatled: fanle Gir Dace 74 Pec ecc cc caek acc hers «bis bloreieles ave 37,035.36 
SeQOMMIGSIGNTON MEVANZELISI occ ccc cock ccecdunaclcct cece cece este dbies 9,213.47 
Congregational World Movement ................-ce BOO A CEA 9,000.00 
Administration: 
Salaries, Secretarial Department ............ $10,018.30 
Salaries, Treasury Department .............. 4,150.00 
———$ 14,168.30 
eH CoMOCE ECS occas cre ec re tc cared peta 12,737.29 
Mirerue MI MOMBENDENSES) | Cocco oc cic cc cose teh coauertee eine 2,503.15 
EXCIROH! il 2 RIES WEA SS OREO REGRESS eee ee ae 1,714.93 
ENNIO MECN Cate cns coches coe tec r eee 2,589.21 
—————_ 33,712.88 
‘General Expenses: 
J RESTEHLE SES orn G nd es. S SRS GIGI IGEC IR Tacs ar aie sae ISR? 497.00 
interes tone loans tes cccccest ce seecot ence one came 498.22 
pntenc Saciety, IUXDENSES) .Fdccseo sd cecosonce ee ase eee: 3,770.80 
Miccellanecous “Fx penseS acecctccess sce fe sce enlanmorees 481.01 
CURSE” TRUER UT ayes ie Oa Ba Ae Seis 796.95 
pOstave., Hreisht ands Express: 2... sachsen sence eee tes 1,086.26 
UREN EMM aietecc ce sce mice ce Se ose Daten culations teiencnes 3,857.07 
eciaimiiattormmVWVOlka cose: cacvecioniee sete ce ccnianicete 2,554.80 
HLAvonuerymand jSUPPMES. sec ccloc ccc erione etiam er oe 932.93 
shelephonesand= Telegraph \c.cicg eae cinie ere oe eeibicisiisiciaels « 443.95 
Womens MUNIOIMN EE XDENSES aioe. cicersis sie.stere Seisiais wie an oe 728.36 
Publications— : 
“The American Missionary” ............. $4,606.71 
Books, leaflets, cuts ............. $5,716.17 
Less salesPrettnde sss eto ee. oe 1,091.85 4,624.32 
—_- &s§ ——_ 9,231.03 
———_ 24,878.38 
Interest on Conditional Gifts: 
Motalbinterestenaid: 2... sccce ceca ce ccs sseeae cess cen 17,465.92 
Less amount charged against matured gifts .......... 1,370.25 
———_ 16,095.67 
MPONOLATY GAlATICS es sc cevc sore eee e sesh ness sche estes esa ciate 2,000.00 
Total Disbursements of National Society .............ccesccseeceeae $362,383.02 


Disbursements of Constituent State Societies: 


Total disbursements as reported (see table on page 76) $361,671.59 
Less amount paid by National Society to Constitu- 
ent State Societies on percentage plan (see table on 


TREY SRNR ie RR TS 4 RIS 8 Se RS Es Part oe 37,035.36 
Ree ———- 324,636.23 
Reported by City Societies as Expended for Support of Pastors ..... 36,358.72 


Total Expenditures of National, State and City Societies ............ $723,377.97 
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SUMMARY OF NATIONAL SOCIETY ACCOUNTS 
FOR THE YEAR 


ay 
BALANCE PAD DIG lm OLO mererayerare eicleisie'e sis'elole/sunreloretrshsten = es teiet= $ 822.47 
(Samim eonG 2 nogchoon cenonncnnObOLTanocconaoanosnos 124,290.44 
From Constituent State Societies on percentage plan .. 50, 471.12 
IDGERYONES, Ges (GED) cosouanacdnnoon ce acauoceoooenoBODA 131,996. "e 
Income from Investments (net) ........-......2---00- 55, 124. 
Bahia 255 704.52 
Disbursements: 
Mis stOnterrVmMLsA DOT! Me ctste’s ccciete: e's arelarciate arslalavarct ostertevet tated cue $230,447.26 
(Wommicsiqnvon EH vaneelismie. ci. cease cae cer ceeisiieer 9,213.47 
Congregational World Movement ....-........... 005 9,000. 00 
Paid to Constituent State Societies on percentage plan 37,035.36 
PN GIAITISEE ATOM c cetetece ce lovsic ois sic chejelacaie aie seit sisi re ser sisynvacale of 74s 
Generalmlexpensese saticcs ate cic stelis tienes cas.aeamaseens. 24,878.38 
Mnterestron Conditional’ Gifts (net) .5 ..-e aes iees 16,095.67 
ILOMORAT Vm DALAT IES revere ecoreuvaremiersi sta ve, sieisreereceier cortecsiatane 2,000.00 
—————— $362,383.02 
BalancesMarch3l, 1920). caccccccw snares <feleieloie ee «emer $ 321.50 


RECEIPTS FROM CONSTITUENT STATE SOCIETIES AND PAY- 


MENTS TO THEM ON PERCENTAGE PLAN 


Received from 


Galiiorsmiale North) perecs cccisecicsie se sieleete ween ore oretore $ 1,683.46 
Galifonmiag (South) seen css srecielcs «sole cecelerc ste sees 847.41 
Gonnectteutaee sc toccic eines cen eee ee 
UI OISMENE ee stern capers cs ese oleteite -ieuaucieniclac toa te 


PURAING ote onc ccc ceases owe tess Cee eee 
IMiaesa Chtisettstis cn. scree cscs ce tion erences 
VBL ATT eo ove aicre, cvessierere, ase. 6ia.50'e NS MES 
INDTIN eS OLalme icc anes Seine setter Ce OTT ee 
IMIS SOUSLI ous. o.s.as. in a0 0 0d Reise wane sGee. Sau DERE 
Nebraskaarscc acc once cnn ore ce ean ace ee eee 
New Hampshire 
ING WeOLKWeac cars mace on teen 

OUIOMPacrcaccee te tet ee eT ee 
Rhoades slant cceecce sce ss hate h ote ee ee 
PECLIMIGIIL Mr coats cite dure dia ca eer ie eae 
iWrashingtonime.:. tects. «ec conan mines conic tee 
Wisconsin’ PRPS. 2). SUV Rey, Pe oe ee 


- $50,471.12 


Paid to 


$37,035.36: 
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MISSIONARY LABOR BY FIELDS. DISBURSEMENTS OF NATIONAL’ 
SOCIETY 


In Co-operating States and Missionary Districts: 


English Foreign 
Speaking Speaking 
Churches Churches 


-41 
SAS ae oe ee: a rr! 12,471.52 $ 4,072.31 
.53 
LO NERES 0 clits Esp is Ga Re Sa ORS Se a a aa é 550.00 
.56 
READS. Pea ie inie a pix 3 SOS RR wae lcils is OMG Eline « vicinal 1,038.98 
TREADS i eS Ra ne teeta, ISIE : 441.88 
PRG CUIG Were oy cic ators cols WA ee aw octane u wlellols oe hee 
BROITST Tate ROME OS mc wn erent Sic SD tered ick eaters ibveie roe. 
INTER SANS 5 gs hs cer a ee a : 2,854.52 
NEUES A Sa 8S SOS SOOee ee OO ta SaA rom GN ans Tomes 5 1,769.97 
NER ES S88 SU oe ei ane Ie i See en 3 1,000.00 
(ONE So er SRG laden de a aaa ; 487.96 
Piemontese... oon: ie : 2,699.08 
sie 3y sie 4,952.69 
South Carolina. . 025. 
RES SS 6 a a See ae eee ee ee ee a f 1,843.99 
PLOHNESSCER Aeh os a sc ais soe sto = isles « SNRs cine Nee 


Pope se tel UN bm see et clea, se sig! oisceisial ale evauciasvekessietred (a 999.00 
ta 


WSR O cm eter caer eae cote ie cite ors Dae Sec cee sees 5,567.66 179.24 
$166,322.89 $22,889.62 $189,212.51 


In Constituent States (foreign-speaking churches) 


RO VTTOR PICS sty. oie er ctscieie ol iclerh src aie elein» Sve Sov ehaveie oe Ghavdletele ee tate atau Se $ 3,701.74 
UGB Bicig s oid SS oa TOO OE Oe ey Be Sn See ene ema 4 279.90 
ia arctan anak cee teal ita ae chtONe OMe Gheliere Sa, Wd Raicnain ARs ihabaie atk atpye aha aia as 513.81 
PME VOTP OG Taree cpa erate a sihe of abelog i oe Ye Mares eis, ou9 Shy eiaye.c ws vausleve Phete, aPspaitsyaielaiens 818.22 
PSRETIO ATES chores. a si ha teeta: cued hahah s- = pretelata als aA Mans: Pecitous: o Acct ublauinyatitheh a eed analcaats 3,949.42 
MA TST Mer euetn oils, cree mierer eral ol acsies cee eis ey ekeaeie viele cele oLovarere, eezaveyeieseie Sun-Syelecex@/s 1,219.81 
NCEMIASRYE Cicer er ee eaves Biaiiate Siete fata sO ate. eke a ftials nee erate ane RIS 2,538.05 
NGI OMA rao lea Perea im she sacs > aPC Tea ire) ef) ellodie ceveloss se sayeluonaialetagahaussayeys 1,764.72 
RON ee EE is ree its eB afcl os. salts oes EAS EAR Sa a cace « Ser op Aiter lw tla iaye Seis 2,968.58 

GERRI COM cele EU toy Mei oes lore oe a areparhete SiG nie. wie ys oa lard a9 a Rhaloys te) sieves 3,191.61 
AU RENN ESR TR Lvs tate wet- Bley Pa acs, chisel, «acre austen tess 3 pare = nets wi pmepeteldls Alcust = cho ua velar 2,102.74 

——  $ 23,048.60 


Departmental Work and Other Disbursements: 


Coke. SGT SS 3.5 diag OO co SOE DIR an EROT lo ALG cia BetU RO IO aria ree pte $ 2,830.42 
ERG CUR VUCSE RTI Ieee on coed scene a amitcicees aera nce te Path, stanete ns 1,514.00 
BEA Lan ca DANA OT eee ante eorote ol cy oes claiake ieee tenes ce Teele Sis aires sln fo wa reuauenave 3,060.36 
RG TONe i Deva P REE CRUV OE ot oc ce lo i hoses eee saints oa esis Hivslasee @aMles 1,281.96 
Reo ON ALP IFECLOES iis or-/ojcisissrs eis siaisuaepede ccautuevticinis wie asl ote’s apeatre eysheners 606.69 
Vancouver, Washington, Special Grant. ........... 0.020 e ce eee eee 810.00 
PArinesniaid IPAstoteatelalees © «.<\ccmaierieis adisl leis aleie =iekamisiena oko (py agayenya ge 660.52 
Special Contributions for and forwarded to fields not covered by our 

replar schedules 5 of. <5 2.015 oc eiee cai tie + a sies sala niele o aieinine o s)nieieicia 7,422.20 ; 

Sti é —— $ 18,186.15: 

Total Missionary Labor Disbursement.................---+seseeeeeeeees $230,447.26 


Note—Total expended for foreign-speaking work was $47,880.70. Divided among the nationalities 
as follows: German, $19,383.10; Dano-Norwegian and Slavic, $11,271.88; Swedish, $3,895.51; Finnish, 
$4,146.93; Italian, $5,447.10; Mexican, $1,999.00; Cuban, $550.00; Armenian, $660.52; Bohemian,- 
$426.66; Spanish, $100.00. 
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RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS OF CONSTITUENT STATE 
SOCIETIES IN THEIR OWN FIELDS 


Income Expenditure 
from Invest- Total* for 
‘ Contributions Legacies ments Receipts Missionary 
Work 

“California (No.) .... $10,695.00 Monnocadan $4,646.00 $15,341.00 $14,258.00 
“California (So.) ..... 13254702, Aeeree Mrekevefaretersts 583.67 19,130.69 16,842.89 
«Connecticut ........ De OL Oe eda ree 8 19,001.62 37,833.53 31,497.16 
MUTHOIS 7.6.12 cles tele 19,621.92 500.00 4,568.28 24,690.20 14,336.47 
MO Waeerotele cee sec mets 16,356.08 1,100.00 1,862.18 19,318.26 14,975.22 
WEANSAS |S c-c\s1e cieseis: o's Boge S se ee pamare ee 129,76 13,332.18 9,887.78 
Maines cos ex. deee te 11,365.34 200.00 4,450.49 16,015.83 16,093.24 
Massachusetts ..... 51,755.07 15,466.33 12,871.33 80,092.73 77,039.16 
Michigan .ctec ass. 24,198.00 Riera eat risisrs 2,275.00 26,473.00 18,472.00 
‘Minnesota, s.s.000 CEAS.O5 bi lu Wie wie aici A 816.38 22,164.73 23,764.45 
IVEISSOUPI ee eresa.cce sare © SOc. Oe naemn ta araleletatee 2 186.77 8,741.97 7,154.59 
Webraska’ .. 3 tes wns « DR Ast eV Oa at aecaccreiera.ely men miaeso Case) pace 10,473.64 9,068.57 
New Hampshire 6,875.07 30.00 6,365.14 13,270.21 12,582.25 
MNewsWVOrk <0.c,¢0 55.6 « Le OTCU fe eee aicieteecets 2,045.00 20,632.80 27,080.64 
ION hascciatecisisiere.avere ag Wo Ue Ds a 1,661.62 24,865.13 19,829.65 
Rhode Island ...... ASSO00 om © wittereeists.cleitrs 500.00 5,050.00 4,695.00 
BVEDMONE He tacts ect 8,526.35 3,666.94 4,103.31 16,296.60 13,440.83 
Washington ........ AMEE OS Ne py arshresle) oie teld SSORTOGDG 14,022.45 14,531.73 
PVVASCONSIN. cise e\e.¢ see 19,620.49 500.00 916.97 21,037.46 16,121.96 
$320,335.62 $21,463.27 $66,983.52 $408,782.41 $361,671.59 


* Not including amount received from national treasury in percentage division. 


We have examined the accounts of The Congregational Home Missionary 


‘Society for the year ended March 31, 1920, and based upon our examination 
and the information submitted to us we certify that, in our opinion, the funds 
We further certify that the 
foregoing statements of the receipts, $361,882.05, and disbursements, $362,383.02, 
of the National Society (the accounts of constituent state societies and of city 


of the Society have been properly accounted for. 


societies not having been audited by us) are correctly prepared from the 
Society’s records, and that we have examined the securities (which are stated 
at book values which are in most instances in excess of present market values) 
and verified the cash balances included in the statement of fund investments 
aggregating $1,391,622.43. 


LyBRAND, Ross Bros., & MONTGOMERY 


June 23, 1920. Accountants and Auditors. 
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CONTRIBUTIONS, ETC., TO NATIONAL SOCIETY IN DETAIL BY 
STATES 


PRIBNBTORS CRS Sota Sais cleis's ss 
LASTS Sele CS) VaR Ce ase a 
PETISONA ce ate Cows sising soci Awan FA 
PAPEDOSAR csc cles eee ia sees “ 
California, North............ 
Cahfornia, Souths 25 oy. .0. 36. 
Ooloredo.... ssa. oe oe a Te ~ 
REEMMNECHIOU GE oh wlecgans sc; waie's 0 
District of Columbia........ é 
PRIGNSCO org ies Giarelaatereiete Stare wait 
PROT EMA ic tcn.ewrcty Chae cote bwin . 
EFAS Gia Sino iars:is c.c1dtare Sits Sole <3 
PIEIIORR Sg erticle ksi e since oainve <n.s 8< 
WADE Ale vic cnet sa sas s,s 6.0 6 
Towals ss sax Site ier area iavale efata 6s & 
USES 6 Se OO bor. Cle 6 GEG = 
BONtuek x ois nica luda ale s oias 4 
Louisiana.......... a, Aare 
IMMNE. wirmechades ses s Rieieiai vie 
MEAT VIONG cnc, sas alee skews am 
Massachusetts... ..........05 
PA SCIPETE iste a Ges bake ki wae ne 
DA TAMOE OR Ae ciatye faus) oa\es als iwe'sce-6 
AML ISSISHIODIa e bree 'e\a'eiaicle ears = 
WREST Res ANC eee . 
INR OM EAT wraltin wise inwivieiea/ete =e = 
PNG THSEA ores ols mies cremiere: tise scree 
New Hampshire...........- 5 
New Jerse yc sis ose n'sicsixisiqe o's * 
New Mexico...... CRoGU oOAntS 
BNW oy OK icicle nc tes tio we'laysie - 
North Carolina............-. A 
North Dakota........ a Stains . 
MO raersikie) s o\a.s\=cin esie/ss.c0 
CPEASHOM Arc c's csinie = css a wore 
rer Onren-lasisie e s=.5 aiaraialeieners 5 
Pennsylvanias wclep sas vince oe 
Rhode Island..........- ate saicis 
South Carolina... 2.016. 0s occa 
South Dakota.........sse.0- 
Tennessee. ..-+- sees eee ee aot 
PRESAG toisyel= clavorele!s/< 5.5 <ials si0i= = 2 
MOEA 0) ale -o),0. ora) a) sforets Brot sfalete st bie 
Vermontacis cc occ epg eeiee cia > : 
Wiipubtny asagodnoes COUR mano 
IWHSHINELOMN: oe c:e sist aie ce es soe 
IWISCONSIN 6 lacicie ote e soca s site 
WYOMING. «co ac sched aisivinisiots nc 


(Ghiie ols Smeareosers eeetrey ctela. sie 


Churches, 
Individuals, 
Etc. 


$282.84 
30.00 
280.70 
20.00 
6.27 
5,140.00 
5,585.46 
23,535.10 
1,567.87 
1,961.12 
433.72 
785.30 
3,295.74 
1,207.72 
526.40 
185.87 
63.95 
308.38 
531.00 
188.83 
28,575.20 
37.07 
96.24 
22.70 
39.64 
1,130.80 
1,017.45 
3,455.54 
8,028.55 
48.00 
11,341.84 


2,335.43 
2,726.34 
560.78 
34.13 
5,064.34 
82.52 
1,949.02 
104.01 
4,225.41 
81.88 
1,140.36 
346.71 
245.38 
10.00 


$124,290.44 


Legacies 


250.00 


16,623.61 
1,000.00 


$100,751.82 


Constituent 
State 
Societies 


847.41 


549.83 


12,303.10 
4,624.02 
864.02 


2,465.93 


$50,471.12 


Total’ 


$282.84 
30,00 
280.70" 
20.00 
1,689.73 
5,987.41 
5,585.46 
81,754.63" 
1,817.87 
1,961.12 
433.72 
785.30 
2323747 
1,207.72 
6,482.66 
735.70 
63.95 
308.38 
1,883.48 
188.83 
57,501.91 
5,661.09 
960.26 
22.70 
466.58 
1,130.80" 
1,561.72 
6,356.47 
8,028.55 
48.00 
20,150.30 
169.00 
4,250.64 
2,987.05 
926.70 
2,335.43 
4,038.89 
1,204.59 
34.13 
5,064.34 
82.52 
1,949.02 
104.01 
6,087.44 
81.88 
1,928.02 
7,389.29 
245.38 
10.00 


$275,513.38: 


PERMANENT FUNDS AND INVESTMENTS 


STATEMENT OF ACCOUNT FOR THE YEAR 


-Total of Investment Funds, April 1, 1919 ..............e eee ee eeeee $1,360,740.12 
Additions During Year: 
(Craymrangaveyaci len Gobae-dekinital “aenaeneaneacte eee apd obs. oF $10,016.90 
General RESERVE EMG tetcic nae 5 ch ctertisinls «lates sicbsteleledats coi 6,142.67 
eracya Saualiaation midis. crcnre-i-iole aebitstetetste erst etel= 5,154.85 
Wins bes MerrilleMemorial Fund: Siro. cee ssi oli 2500.72 
Pi eAdalines i ompsOftuci tind uses aude cco aa eeiteiren « 1,216.17 
Stronee Memorial sate gay «2,05; aise loos oussels eek Ree iter 6,541.94 
Dr. Sanders Benevolent Fund (income added) ...... 281.87 
Ness \VVorcin Hund Gncome added) e. cen. cc ele 12,025.52 
Teeter ves butler etsrau sors wleleie ec evecoie rele, cfeioe sexs belsteins 4,492.00 
Mer and sMirsstPearl (Garneriiires.. 0: +: aw celeGilestisteiers 415 1,000.00 
MaryeAe Wiricht Furid Mince o5 cca ations «cee tae 2,000.00 
Fund in memory of Geo. Jepherson, Providence, R. I., 20,000.00 
1D hiigtovel Slew ll forel eal oiite hee SOs GMs SoUGER tC a aon Ss UOe 478.12 
Sarah R. Sage Temporary Fund (income added) .... 110.44 
72,024.20 
$1,432,764.32 
“Reductions During the Year: 
Legacy Equalization Fund (transfer to Current Ex- 
DELISES) Ms teste eisce ee acc sis aie ots ol siolaie wiontpannrobsteattaren aererares $9,500.00 
Sarde moaces hemiporary Mundie... 5 sedeeanle caters e 2,276.02 
iMatuced s Conditional Giltsiitene. 2s secs Retehintcs eee s Los O00) 
BE TID OWL yaw ntl tks ieee dias eee ee athe ee een ee oa ae 573.00 
Clericalvertorsitmlastryears account)...6+e en cites 42.87 
41,141.89 
Balance of Investment Funds, March 31, 1920 ............2.0000005 $1,391 622.43 


PERMANENT FUNDS ARE INVESTED AS FOLLOWS 


Mortgages (see list of securities following) ......... $428,053.76 
Railroad Bonds (see list of securities following) .... 454,787.75 
Railroad Stocks (see list of securities following) .... 39,104.00 
Miscellaneous Bonds (see list of securities following) 295,556.32 
Miscellaneous Stocks (see list of securities following) 94,669.79 


Real Estate (see list of securities following) ........ 64,953.81 
IMitsigel latte Ot Stecieria.. 04's acces anu amine tate tela eee 1,628.97 
eCash in bank and on hand... 2.25. 02 ssarccneuausuaes 12,868.03 


———$1, 391,622.43 
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LIST OF SPECIAL AND PERMANENT FUNDS, MARCH 31, 1920 


peat Sa IMU CEE TS ne eS ccc coche e Uva ee ceswwes $ 320,674.32 
Peer P INN IOTE PONG eck con ce ene occ ccc Sedalia owen edsicdecct 129,071.07 
Milenio car yainatotment | PUN. eat ck cs Koa c wc ckccs.o clewueh Salvo itches 2,227.00 
ACA RECS TIS OO peta I te a a 8,980.80 
-Permanent Funds: 
MNathanjel se. VWordine Mind! oct eis cach sie Secs oo ek $247,819.98 
PUMOn ee emurmal Hann ees hihe cagelccey chs sales owas 143,959.52 
frames Sic Uptestemer wid Soc ak ee eeie's ow eee clcele us 100,000.00 
ClaraeE rrivenrr andes 0 aici sale lcatasle’s eva 0 50,000.00 
Swett; Boavency: Funds tak) occskee wou soot cece cee a 50,000.00 
MADUEMMVVIICE SHUN lous clciat he bac «fete a nee nee 31,169.00 
PIS GMO GY FOUNGN) ledcic siobale ca aibis & a anions wueivea cee 30,000.00 
PACU OICERN Ballon: Hun dit ceca ce six 6 aid Usiase sug disicia. whe 30,000.00 
Psa, Se POONSON (UNG A... hake c s/s saw alesse bea as 27,700.00 
Wins Be Merrill Memorial Bund .......6..0c0.<a000% 23,503.14 
Fund in Memory Geo. Jepherson ..................- 20,000.00 
(AOA FPeaslee Morist, FUNG Geen. aot sce HOS kee 18,930.22 
Sabatino ee init. ee ern EMS Car 15,000.00 
iNalteneoeioge Memorialy Rund: .o. ..4ank.ceeceiee a 15,000.00 
PAIGE Pe lotttner: FUNG (a5 wc ee Pe eRe eek ceia see 12,400.70 
Wiligari ert watt unGe. RAMs «occ cs ia.c stata doge: 10,000.00 
RE ONCE OE TUSE SEUNG cia croicioeis cierdiatis eld csicheie ere 8,750.00 
epee Seer OLC NaMIITICL ce lorcnics arc Metre we AG Settle wisnciercies 7,575.38 
RM PET MC et CNER ECT ULI EL Gl bo oscy chegeeevicr ay cseressscus) ove ale ercuerscekocaverate 6,289.05 
reviites spauiding Mund. oon i. ocatne san cide oe 5,431.12 
Dr. Orren S. Sanders Benevolent Fund ............. 5,808.66 
MV Ae, MOM GATE. EM UNIG, fvcsoitere.orsiswadiow.c.ousate eters tae 5,171.62 
Ria are Te BG wers nl tatd sys, cjacrsvouecerue ole Sole teak Wants «le 5,000.00 
ONSET a CL TORE ORLY BTINC y feccicce alsa cesses eucssin cess Seek as 5,000.00 
SEOEr ee NC WLOM: Utd. \.:.,c1yek mc ieisweisisaemisisewisers 5,000.00 
SMP EL A cla ee TE NU eioge srcrece oseseie evaio.si-uv aie saga oe 4,975.00 
rrr Gr feet VC GI UTANL sc racee Pretec tsiere eseses hei tiesoienn save each keas ieee 4,492.00 
Saran Me Aljen’ Memorial Bund) 3.0.0.0 cciecceie cscineclewe « 4,000.00 
MRSC Sond iraeite yy Piste tetera yetets, «fo soscseusieuene ious eeestyolene ofehe 2,754.30 
PATIO RY: WV OOO MEL Vig Eh LING archi youeye fe pau ogc ae erste Oy ote ee S 2,400.00 
RGenerine: Aes lakematt, EtG... .o.c:e1esu ie eueiess csesvseuee sen oe 2,000.00 
Rieustia he rmaball Rang) opie su scenic ewer oeee ee. 
TL Jak MMU pet ig Muti ORR = SO ome Gab Boone UNO an oo bic 
Nicinic piece Ve Bu TeTy HATING, tf 1, cts serc ic westae ees heise me ets een 
Nitra A Witt ott Elan yal ce ese sreseverers oacrcus elev. ote aan 
‘Luther Farnhum Trust Fund 
ERO LOCUM erie mtd yen jeperretcwue esis buenos ese oie 
ivital S: OPAatlding, «slate eee sts a cts crettelate am ahdle'dcke 
Les iea Ce ree DEON Y a EVUDG wey cies fale inte! ois ous eivisin v taeeetatants 
H. Adaline Thompson Fund 
irouisers Balser Mund, ote ties crise) sede ebuale a 
P@iarics) Neshtaywand, Mundo cit ccc emi c ieee n ce scic 
Laka TRS Siventeye Tt! 5 ob soso sag e Fa a aeoROIG 
Masry DB. opataingy Urust: HON) css cir'sriccm nes niet 1,000.00 
Pees SSMS PAN yc ois se ase sie a cine. o'n a 50 oft ala ale de 1,000.00 
Snimeday aan aenre) IBGE) Sh 46 555855, 00ebes poor hom 1 mmec 1,000.00 
George W. Tuttle Fund ............icsececsesenons 1,000.00 
Mr. and Mrs. Pearl Garner Fund ........... en ae 1,000.00 
Badwatd -baylor Fund) ./hccscm secs sco «elise es cieis eles 900.00 
Satnite le Aee htop icinss HUNG pwircscie os s)-2a\ninis » as oe » eSeeirts 897.05 
‘Timothy Moore Fund ....2........c+e2cseseeececrss ee 


«George Z. Mechling Fund ...........eceeeeeeeeeeees 


7 
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SPECIAL AND PERMANENT FUNDS—Continued 


IBN eMC CONT EM Ce re tetctatercte is cvole avels lel Coleistoloiorecorerotte ters 500.00 
Matial Ha MeMasterstund: sptccceieescuiecie centers 500.00 
Flenry Sed ewaclew lund each aioe’ sistalelelic cterecacete etsie ote 500.00 
Helen Sea anes py Ei titiel err teye lasers sioreicislors crete to's ota erntetntotere 500.00 
Olivers wtlotchicisswririd ae <i). ctaiele sis eieie sre era ee steiner 500.00 
iE diwiti we DulOCKMUING 152 foc.niert oe. c1c cies e's sissies ciate 478.12 
iniGning We Away Ione Bespodacdnotonoeuco oben. oon o4 100.00 
Js dal israyy lhiniGhegapepemocoecoocGuUseanesdads domo da 100.00 
WeelheDrnander inde. ca. ct ec esiccna se sie5 tac. sttaicier 100.00 
Sarahsl ee esoelden el rust Mund soccer ecto cc coe ccc 100.00 
Two unknown friends by Henry C. Ward ........... 100.00 

930,669.24 

$1,391,622.43 


ITEMIZED LIST OF SECURITIES HELD BY THE SOCIETY 
MARCH 331, 1920 


Mortgages 
113 first mortgages on real estate .......... average rate 5.78% $428,053.76 
Railroad Bonds 
MVE SER SLL ONE Meee ore erate rons teareia te te tars afar cheers (ems te rere tavener cre Loreen 4% 30,000.00 
LOm New Vor ChicasosGn ot oOUIS un. cle microtitre cites 4% 10,000.00 
SeNew York ilackawana, 6. Westerns sos. calor 4% 5,000.00 
Smelongalslandehailroad sentry a. atta caiemieaie creer eee 4% 5,000.00 
36 Northern Pacific & Great Northern ..............:.0- 4% 34,807.50 
ZORStelosepaiws Grand island. nmaccsicceieoenccre centers 4% 20,000.00 
Hew rockin oe Valley avcla x (cc: sors ature wictorsion Rice Soe eite 4% 1,000.00 
SAC GHISONMEROPe Kay Ge OAMta y EG! err cielrete oreerct tortor ee ates 4% 33,168.75 
MULTI A CITICE a cre trs or ts eee aie tote ein nvesayeks GaN ere 4% 500.00 
BOA MATIOLS eee ON I Ouarajtere (ake ave 14. lohe le 0 0iahareo or tet Perea tet Poors 4% 24,826.25 
2h SD Cla Wahemece GIGS Olly ¥ core wus Biaporsinte a a iere fara ereteren Gea Oe 4% 24,872.50 
ZOee ica vomMilwatkeeca Sty battle ucmscccet come omen ce 4% 19,187.50 
SO MEOUIS Willen GemINaSILVilles mel oe onic cvereten vrs c aeettee CR one 4% 32,812.50 
COMUINIOM ME ACIIIC We. aire e merece aie «etre oaks acs yy Uc Oe ee 4% 24,311.25 
Geiianhattamenailwaye sew .tstetiecee ckicre cee ecmieseimcie tee 4% 15,515.00 
JeNew YorseNew Eaven «& Hartford’......... eres oe 6% 1,315.00 
ZORS el OUISMSOULINWESTEETIe ce cciociekree cer © owe ec creme 4% 22,921.25 
TSEC OICATOMCCMENTIC a ocs2% @ vie eiers sisiese eine kets Me eee 5% 16,725.00 
NB SOUCHET MMP ACHIC me crac cclenielcls s metre oeslee Lea eae 4% 500.00* 
6 New York, New Haven & Hartford (debentures) ..... 6% 654.00* 
lmboston WeMaine (COUPON) N..u.ecees scene et oe eee 41% 1,000.00* 
IeBostonuGmMaine i(segistered) a. saa. ote eine 4% 1,260.00* 
1 Northern Pacific & Great Northern (registered) ...... 4% 4,787 .50* 
UE Tey ok Peeing be. b vatestantcatesasainvaye) ous es ene Ae ONO ee OES 4% 680.00* 
LBETOUSATONICMIER |... oun Caldew sac kine Fume ee ae 5% 1,000.00* 
izOregon Shorty Line=2e. .enqeee cane «sate eee 6% 1,000.00* 
Geotelouisuarsan, Prancisco.mencecis scene eee 6% 800.00* 
5 Erie (Genesee River mortgage) ............ccceeeeces 6% 5,187.50 
5 Massachusetts Northeastern Street Railway .......... 5% 4,825.00 
jisinterboroushwRapid tiransityes. «cece eee: tere eee oe 5% 10,450.00 
12° RietGrandeswWestenn'® 4... 24. bene s ene receackeee see 4% 9,390.00 
15eDenverroeRt0 Grande) ;.42..cocee ek neeee sec eee 4% 10,781.25 


* The securities marked with the asterisk were given to the Society, and not purchased by it as 


, fnvestments. 
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Railroad Bonds—Continued 


10 Monongahela Valley Traction .............cccesccece 5% 9,450.00 
16 St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern ................ 4% 12,275.00 
Soe (SURES TRE LW RI 5 Ae Oe 5% 4,500.00* 
2 SUTRUA TA RT WER ee i oe 4% 1,000.00* 
MeCREMNCe NaAIOONC OF MISSOULL ccc Ss dinic huniicaicck oases 5% 2,700.00* 
1 New York, New Haven & Hartford (debenture) ..... 4% 500.00* 
1 New York, New Haven & Hartford (debenture) ...... 3% % 500.00* 
2rGhicaso, Burlington & Quincy 20.60.06... cece wees 4% 1,635.00* 
MAMET ATTA G MC UNEEIY pec c/s c.0'5 5's alae cuetth bio as wrnldriyare’ Sten ss, 6% 9,975.00 
1 Danbury & Bethel Street Railway Co. ............... 5% 250.00* 
menue. Islandia Brooklyn: j.cccesdeiitseok amenauee t cas 4% 400.00* 
HRAMaE ELDOVGT CT Ort 9 Oli. as a e's\o ao trex cine wiereis & ceevsiaacclsisie oe 3% % 8,562.50 
WBRAAOG ETO WH Ge CIDIOD VINE, .< cs..ocrcleleie: calc eleieiedieieie/ete ofeietela 4% 600.00* 
mpGmicaco. Indiana & Loyisville oa. 5 swt cassinccle sees 5% 3,900.00 
MPS GLAU Rae site fay ciao sas iisin ses Koss aareeie a cele ala 5% 9,162.50 
PemernOntio’ Coast) biGgeg. coc Ansa onceinti ee Me ecw mins 414% 8,000.00 
RMMELETI ON SUC COPIA ect a) cos etc ie Bieice Cusick hs ee eis ous 4% 7,100.00 
$454,787.75 

Shares Railroad Stocks 
Sy eurlington: Cedar Rapids & Northern . 35. 0.0cc0sc essa bees. $  900.00* 
12 Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis (preferred) ........ 1,176.00* 
PEP RCO rm NONLTEAL Ns ase otic Fas 55 ches Se ee ben 450.00* 
LASTING TRULY! Qala Rete 6 Aa Ne ep PRE eatin AS AS AA otto SR PUNE 250.00* 
BPoeNews york New laven-& Harttord: 5.2 ieee o oe cece ne 3,059.00* 
20 Pittsburgh, Bessemer & Lake Erie (preferred) ................ 1,000.00* 
SIMPTOTM DE ACTIE, Tao da aces caduic Aes a ae cane Mee eine erneid ees otk 3,000.00* 
fitiinois Central (leased lines) so ..620<.0c¢.0 sues etlen tenes concen 700.00* 
Pe vuE OURO Caled soo 02 oericis onesie cic crete s mis flo Go rehash in biatee 1,341.00* 
arvwvest End ‘Street Railway (preferred) <2 2.) .c. 6 cee tein bene’ 360.00* 
SWest End Street Railway (common) ©..5....)0/..0ch.es00cs8 00. 325.00* 
Het. Louis @ san Francisco (Trust certificates). 0.20.8 oe 240.00* 
HMitercat Northern (preferred)! ss. o66 esiic6ts,<ed aia e late reletave a wlelels 1,000.00* 
61 Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe (preferred) ..................... 5,798.00* 
25 Chicago, Northwestern Railway (common) .................... 2,515.00* 
tortemiecaco, Milwaukee & St. Paul (preferred) 20.6). 63.0.2 -cmne 2 1,600.00* 
MMC A LC OTR ET SOM acai toniec re alemieia cieloie essjeitie min eisieie eas) aa aus 2,380.00* 
27 Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 0 2.....60....002-ccerecssgss 4,995.00* 
ao) Tilhavetia (Canieil, saaGebe ee aed gna cncetic Hee eG mene ecrci ee cir cree 3,900.00* 
Meteor sPaciica( PLELerred)” wiciec lm o\-lo'ste ce. clots cle sities aie o ahs siarnuielsis 800.00* 
MEER Sylvania te erie rate oe reels ele latte siclei sieve loieie stain eats cue/olersts 660.00* 
30 Kansas City, St. Louis & Chicago (preferred) .............0.... 2,400.00* 
34: (Roookihin (Gay Asoopesoodabacacdec Aon saderen onceann unease 5 255.00* 
$ 39,104.00 

Miscellaneous Bonds 

10 Bluff Point Land Improvement Co. .................. 4% $ 10,000.00* 
15 New York Gas, Electric Light, Heat & Power Co..... 4% 14,250.00 
A Michigan State Telephone Co. ........,............; 5% 3,890.00* 
6 Independence Water Works Co. .......-...-e eee e eens 5% 6,000.00* 
1 Northern Indiana Gas & Electric Co. ..............0.. 5% 1,000,00* 
2 Adams -Express 0. 22.2.2 0 .ee reece cscs cate cer ek 4% 1,300.00* 
2 Indianapolis Water Co. .........ee eee e eee e eee enee 44% 2,000.00 


*The securities marked with the asterisk were given to the Society, and not purchased by it as 
investments. 
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Miscellaneous Bonds—Continued 


2avinddlesexs Banking Coe cemin «ut ss +. «tote elem ercteretele » + 208.94* 
PaWiatervlieteLLydralics CO. a.cs4 cece eee clas conus cies 500.00* 
TeGtty cone liza pelea ce ef. suicc dcche sired eine deine aaraNieie 4% -  1,000.00* 
BaSecurities: Go, of New York (consols) .........-+.-.er 4% 675.00* 
12 American Telephone & Telegraph Co. ................ 4% 10,718.75 
BeAmericatmkeal Estate: CO: stcteces des ce sete racer 922.26* 
DaBMOSeNOrtmland. ccs LitlesGOne nee cele nonin fee eteth ener: 5% 1,950.00* 
16m ranebPowerme Light: C0.0, 2% cos secs s once eems sarees 5% 15,200.00* 
HaMiay Buildino Co. Cleveland, Ohio. s.+-..52-s25- 0-5 6% 5,000.00* 
AsGalenseall Buiuldine,, Brooklyn, INaiYar.. eet. secre 5% 2,500.00* 
PataeSailesBinilding. Chicago; Llinoitssecen +=. cetacestte 6% 1,500.00* 
DelealceaP laACtdN© Os: cause oe hiked eae am ele Ne ba aE sere aR 6% 1,600.00* 
53 Anglo-French 5-year External Bonds ................ 5% 51,625.00 
5 Dominion Power & Transmission Co. .........-....+5 5% 4,250.00* 
MmGonsumers LeOwer CO) cake ccsaencensneea see eo ess Omen 5% 9,500.00* 
1 American Telephone & Welésraph) Cows... see acm eee 5% 1,000.00* 
: City Role Patistendie wares Mannie mec ates MOM oer ites ae 6% 525.00* 
imUnton Ee lectrice Light rbOwer COn waccccocs sess eee 5% 900.00* 
pee seos Governmentesecond liberty, Loan =... 444% 22,830.00* 
AS OL, GS didavieal ie loyartay ICE oan 55K TES ROC lo aOR GeseraiS 414 % 2.250.00* 
HeUMES BitSst eiberty Doar dOl/ ccm nc cice ci elelome setae 414% 7,800.00* 
imNiewroritamn Gas Mioht Coma... cents rise hel ce 5% 960.00* 
Aminternational, Silvera Gone oererh caller. so stan vss ace <eleccnis 6% 3,720.00* 
ApNiicddlesexebankins's CO, nga... csi erences oe 0G seh sles a csieyatoe 49.12* 
41 U. S. Fourth Liberty Moan oslo l Sweet eee ek crete 414% 32,750.00* 
fmuicseVotteace & Real tstate Co; Maes ee i eei-cker @ 1.00* 
Smeres. Government, Certificates iam. tve ct selmi ae esis 434% 45,000.00 
IAtHericatiy etinlic, SehviCey COs snsllpem erie eyervee ae os 0. 0 450.00* 
IeWeeS Victory zoan of 1919 sete co ona toteiniee oeecioee 434% 50.00* 
5 American Telephone & Telegraph Co. ............... 6% 4,962.50 
1 Richmond (Ind.) Light, Heat & Power Co. ........... 7% 400.00* 
BaVwellinetord Gass iieht Co... ate siepidd. eniciersencke tt 5% 750.00* 
1 Western Telephone & Telegraph Co. ...............6. 5% 900.00* 
MD ominone oh Canada isco. slant oo eee beets 54% 9,775.00 
HOeSwedisha Government: %. lo... 42ers waa dee sluieh ts ies 6% 9,937.50 
5 United Kingdom of Great Britain & Ireland ......... 54% 4.956. 25 
$295,556.32 
Miscellaneous Stocks 

Shares 
sOpeabankssMorseuCo, (Prererked) leccraicie se paeecine eee oe $ 3,240.00* 
imClevclandat tist (Conbas See aat de dance cae ae on ee eee 4,900.00* 
AGT) LAS mea Veh nales at Oe MERA E centac cae ees tool re Soe bea ane Sine oe 4,358.40* 
POeElUutChins,Securiticsn COmet nero cutee cere eee aOR OnE 7,500.00* 
ZomNValkiam ~Sireet. Ofnces nat sctce cis an een eR een 2,500.00* 
pomvwasbington, Water Power Go. s... 5. .o1cesnense nsec enenec en 5,500.00* 
Zoe xinerican .Chicle\Gon mek beh e pheek eee re ee eee 2,500.00* 
ieecesehrough’ Mig’ (Com 5. scence cee eee eee eee One 1,021.00* 
40 United States Steel Corporation (preferred) ................... 4,200.00* 
Sumienticky Block Cannel (oallGoawterrn, eee aoe toe ee 1,860.00* 
beliardy.« Gompany. (preferred) @ 2... saa. eee ee ee 375.00* 
1 Ash Grove Lime & Portland Cement Co. (preferred) .......... 100.00* 
LOMNassatsc: wsuolk: ichtings Gow. 1 eee te oe eee eee ee 800.00* 
Z0aNoctiwesternLelegraph (Co, (a tele nsec seen eee Toe eee 1,000.00* 
62 Hitst National Bank, Greenwich, Ohio ....;.......s.« ements oes ne 650.00* 


t= * The securities marked with the asterisk were given to the Society, and not purchased by it as 
investments. 
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Miscellaneous Stocks—Continued 


mnie rartemanre COG UDEGECEREd F fc Secs ode eds 5 kei ay eccuveseaeves 14,286.00* 
MOMtIMOTOM MNPanitaCtIPine OO. . jcc asdaescaccessssescvecsenccstts 950.00* 
Moellartrora meal Estate Improvement CoO. oo ...csscccccscceeccvess 28.00* 

SNortnern, Pexas Electric Co, (preferred) ..65.. cbse ccc ccc cess 325.00* 

PoUbHelows evedical Maniutacturing GOs... cae ces oces sce cvuccbe 20,000.00* 
PomreaeuPOrenirutseaS CACHE (OlG occ. jaune ccs ches cls cect esicecdes 826.39* 
22 The American Hardware Corporation ors Raa Ae TE ey 2,750.00* 
DEGensuiner cm Ewer Oc 44 0.c sokemnaatjorisls <ick cidlaii’sa's Guaresne «vo ven 375.00* 
iS FERS NOSSO RIC REY (Glo ik Oo etter Ss Sel 2 540.00* 
SOmNGwPairitiaine Gas: Iareh t= Comers, otc anne uicaes eater meciie earelaned 1,750.00* 
HorbicelowatmartrordsGarmet) Cos 2 ccee ek otek cat itWisiewleatedaiaee sie 5,200.00* 
Pouenewemritaire Nachine Co. 28. bogs. dh ceca sccwceacs5s ce csiewce 6,000.00* 

Scans Very Slippy COs: cosa cee. occas cette ete: cece eae Nae at 100.00* 
PamNievEri avert VWiter Oc cece. tatee meee ce ott ces cciseseb ease sins 420.00* 
MeO erase Ore LECETIGC: GOs wo ierasaiacrs) cies oud Decieyssie ue occais eca/ores wise at 240.00* 
BO Nofttpern states Power Go: (preferred) ) 020. ose ccesecs dees 375.00* 
$ 94,669.79 

Real Estate ; 

Bite trace eC Tk (ll apeceeh 380 oes ats SN etere so se SS Seca eS aa Slee $ 50,287.46* 

RR Perier Cheney UNTThChE San (<3 Sab Peet ree pot a orale ol suere tele cheqhake ataua yore Sulsporel awe nae 11,266.35* 

1S AUG EEG WES BP er eer rec Hea a eet 1,300.00* 

huss ap (GIS BOSE age eaete 6 Soares atric tic pes ieee pta San yres Seance 300.00* 

CRCIIFOOLICHE CIE) octets oF aie t wie y cet sisbens Dinays a gatas She maga Siaiss bigs Gilet 1,800.00* 

$ 64,953.81 
Miscellaneous 
Savings Bank Deposits and Promissory Notes ..................- $ 1,628.97* 
Cash 
Zaleunee Tip Be Se es poncue comer oe DpooObod eben aon ceeaenee coonon $ 12,193.03 
cae om anh seit 6+ ee Rosas teen oncom tn MeMaeen eee 675.0 


$ 12,868.03 


* The securities marked with the asterisk were given to the Society, and not purchased by it as 
investments. 


CONSTITUTION 


The Congregational Home Missionary Society 


CONSTITUTION 
ARTICLE I. 
NAME. 


The Society shall be called The Congregational Home Missionary Society. 
ARTICLE I. 


OBJECT. 


The object of this Society shall be to assist in their work the Home Mission- 
ary Societies connected with the Congregational denomination in the several states 
of the Union, to aid congregations that are unable to support the Gospel ministry, 
and, in general, to send the Gospel and the means of Christian education to the 
destitute within the United States and the West Indies. 


ARTICLE III. 
MEMBERSHIP. 


1. Life members, who became such prior to 1901, shall retain their voting 
right, unless it be voluntarily surrendered. 


2. The Congregational churches of this country shall be represented in the 
voting membership of this Society by members elected in number and manner 
as follows: 

All voting members of the National Council of Congregational Churches shall 
be voting members of The Congregational Home Missionary Society during the 
period of their membership in the National Council. 


3. The Society shall designate a list of ninety persons who shall be voting 
members-at-large, and who shall be chosen in three equal sections, and so chosen 
that the term of each section shall be ultimately six years, one section being chosen 
every second year at the meeting held in connection with the meeting of the National 
Council. In this selection it is expected that there will be included the officers, 
directors, executive committee-men, superintendents and field workers of the So- 
ciety, and one-fifth of the said voting members-at-large may be chosen from the 
organizations for the support of Congregational activities affiliated with the Woman’s 
Home Missionary Federation. 


4. Honorary Life Members. Any person on whose behalf fifty dollars shall 
be paid into the treasury of this Society, or into the treasury of any of the State 
Societies at any one time, accompanied by a request for honorary life member- 
ship, shall be an honorary life member with all the privileges of membership ex- 
cept voting. 


5. At any Annual Meeting of the Society all pastors of Congregational churches 
and all delegates regularly chosen by Congregational churches in response to an 
invitation from the Executive Committee of the Society, shall be enrolled as cor- 
responding members with privileges of the floor but no vote. 
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ARTICLE IV. 
OFFICERS. 


The officers of this Society shall be a President, a Vice-President, a Treasurer, 
an Auditor, a General Secretary, one or more Assistant Secretaries, a Recording 
Secretary, a Board of Directors, and an Executive Committee. 


ARTICLE V. 
ELECTIONS. 


1. The President, Vice-President, Auditor, and Recording Secretary shall be 
elected by the Society at its Biennial Meeting for two-year terms. 


2. The General Secretary and the Treasurer shall be elected at each Biennial 
Meeting on nomination by the Board of Directors. 


3. The Board of Directors shall consist of not more than thirty-six members, 
namely, one representative from each state organization which is recognized by 
the National Council of Congregational Churches in the United States as an ad- 
ministrative unit, and Directors-at-Large as herein provided, and shall be elected 
at the Biennial Meeting as follows: 

(a)—Prior to the Biennial Meeting at which the term ‘of its representative 
on the Board expires, each State Conference or Association recognized 
by the National Council as an administrative unit, shall have the right 
to submit to the Nominating Committee the names of two candidates, 
a minister and a layman, from which nominations an election of one Di- 
rector for a term of six years shall be made. At the expiration of the 
term his successor shall be chosen in the same manner. 

(b)—Directors-at-Large shall be elected on nomination by the Nominating 
Committee in such number that there shall not be more than thirty-six 
Directors at any one time. 

(c)—The President of the Society shall be an honorary member of the Board 
without vote, and shall be expected to be present at all sessions. 

(d)—The General Secretary shall be an honorary member of the Board, with- 
out vote, and shall be expected to be present at all except executive sessions. 

(e)—The Directors shall be divided as nearly as possible into three equal sec- 
tions in such manner that the term of each section shall ultimately be six 
years and the term of one section shall expire at each Biennial Meeting. 
When any Director shall have held office for six successive years, he shall 
be for two years ineligible for re-election. 

(f)—No paid official of any State Society shall be a member of the Board of 
Directors. 


4, Between the meetings of the Board of Directors, the work of the Society 
shall be under the immediate supervision of an Executive Committee appointed 
by the Board of Directors, of not more than fifteen persons, a majority of whom 
shall be members of the Board. 

(a)—The General Secretary, ex-officio, shall be an honorary member of this 
Committee. The membership of the Committee shall be divided as 
equally as practicable between ministers and laymen. After serving 
for six consecutive years a member of the Executive Committee shall be 
for one year ineligible for re-election. 

(b)—This Committee shall hold regular monthly meetings and as many special 
meetings as may be deemed necessary. The actions of each session of 
the Executive Committee shall be submitted to the Board of Directors. 


5. There shall be a Nominating Committee consisting of the members of the 
Nominating Committee of the National Council. 
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6. One or more Assistant Secretaries, as may be needed, and an Assistant 
Treasurer shall be appointed annually by the Board of Directors on the nomina- 
tion of the Executive Committee. 


7. Vacancies in any office, Board, or Committee may be filled by the Board 
of Directors for the unexpired term. 


ARTICLE VI. 
VOTERS. 


All members of the Society as designated in Article III. of this Constitution 
who shall be present and cause their names to be registered upon a roll to be made 
at each annual or other meeting of this Society by the Recording Secretary, and 
no other persons, shall have the right to vote at the annual election, and in an- 
nual or other meetings of the Society upon questions there arising. 


ARTICLE VII. 
THE PRESIDENT AND VICE-PRESIDENT. 


It shall be the duty of the President to preside at all meetings of the Society. 
In his absence the Vice-President shall preside. In the absence of both of these, 
any member of the Society, duly chosen, may preside at any meeting of the Society. 


ARTICLE VIII. 
THE TREASURER. 


The Treasurer shall receive and have personal charge of all funds from col- 
lections, legacies, or other sources, which are designed for the current expenses 
of the Society, and the custody of its trust funds, and shall keep them in such de- 
positories as may be designated by the Board of Directors, and shall disburse the 
same as said Board and its Executive Committee shall direct. He shall give bonds 
annually for such amount as the Board of Directors shall determine, and shall 
conduct the correspondence and other business of his office under the general super- 
vision of the Board of Directors and its Executive Committee. 


ARTICLE IX. 
THE AUDITOR. 


It shall be the duty of the Auditor prior to each Annual Meeting to examine 
the Treasurer’s vouchers, books, and accounts and all certificates of stocks, bonds 
and other securities held by the Treasurer, and check all investments of the funds 
of the Society, and certify to the correctness of the same. 


ARTICLE X. 
THE GENERAL SECRETARY. 


The General Secretary of the Society, with the aid of his Assistant Secretary 
or Assistant Secretaries, shall conduct all correspondence relating to the office; 
he shall strive to work in closest sympathy with the State Societies and their Sec- 
retaries or Superintendents; he shall make known by personal presentation, cor- 
respondence, and otherwise, to state and local associations and conferences, to 
churches and individuals, the object and claims of the Society and its component 
State Societies, and shall have charge and direction of the work of the Society 
under the general supervision of the Board of Directors and its Executive Com- 
mittee. He shall present the minutes of the Executive Committee and all its tran- 
sactions to the Board of Directors at each of its meetings; he shall prepare the yearly 
report of the Board of Directors for the Annual Meeting of the Society, and sub- 
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mit the same for adoption at a meeting of the Board or of its Executive Committee 
as the Board may direct prior to the said Annual Meeting. He shall be an hon. 
orary member of the Board of Directors and shall attend all its meetings except 
the executive sessions. 


ARTICLE XI. 
THE RECORDING SECRETARY. 


The Recording Secretary shall keep a record of all meetings and proceedings 
of the Society, and at each arinual or other meeting of the Society shall make up a 
roll of persons entitled to vote at such meeting, as provided in Article VI. 


ARTICLE XII. 
THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS AND THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, 


1. The Board of Directors, subject only to the review and judgment of the 
Society at its Annual Meeting, shall have the management of all'the property and 
business of the corporation, except as herein otherwise provided. This ‘Board 
shall hold its Annual Meeting on the Tuesday after the third Sunday of January 
and in addition such specially called meetings as may be deemed necessary. All 
important questions of policy and all major questions of administration shall be 
reserved for decision at the Annual Meeting. After a due notice of the meeting 
has been sent in writing to each Director, fifteen shall constitute a quorum. No- 
tices of Directors’ meetings shall be given by the General Secretary, or in case of a 
vacancy in that office, by the President. At the Annual Meeting the Board shall . 
determine the apportionment of home missionary funds among all the states, whether 
Constituent, Codperating or Missionary and other related matters, and pass upon 
any questions involving the comprehensive work of administration of the Society, 
including the election of official representatives, national and state. It shall assem- 
ble at the Annual Meeting, as far as possible, State Secretaries, Superintendents 
in Coéperating States and Missionary Districts and such other representatives of 
State Societies as may be by said Societies appointed, in order that the needs and 
opportunities in each of these states may be thoroughly presented to the Board. 

Any and all property, real or personal, acquired by The Congregational Home 
Missionary Society, either by gift, devise or purchase, may be sold by the Board 
of Directors. 

2. The Board of Directors may prescribe suitable regulations for the affairs 
of the Executive Committee and may delegate to the Executive Committee, by 
vote, any of the powers given to the Board of Directors, including the power to 
sell or convey property, real or personal. The Executive Committee shall, for 
the time being, except as limited by the Board of Directors, have and exercise all 
the powers of the Board of Directors in the management of the business and affairs 
of the corporation, and it may authorize the seal of the corporation to be. affixed 
to all such contracts, papers, and documents as may require it. The Executive 
Committee shall keep a record of its proceedings, which shall be at any time open 
to the inspection of any member of the Board of Directors, and shall annually: pre- 
sent a detailed report of its doings, including the minutes of its meetings, to the Board 


of Directors. 


ARTICLE XIII. 
THE NOMINATING COMMITTEE. 


The Nominating Committee shall at each Biennial Meeting present nominations 
for President, Vice-President, Recording Secretary, Auditor and members of the 
Board of Directors, in accordance with the provision of this Constitution and the 
action of the National Council relative to the common administration of this and 


other missionary scieties. 
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ARTICLE XIV. 
CONSTITUENT AND COOPERATING STATES 


For the purpose of carrying on the work of the Society, the States, except those 
included in the missionary districts defined in Article XVI., shall be divided into 
two classes, which shall be called Constituent and Codperating States, respectively. 

1. A Constituent State shall be one which has organized and incorporated a 
Home Missionary Society of the kind described in Article II., which Society has 

_determined with the approval of the Board of Directors of The Congregational 
‘Home Missionary Society to undertake self-support; has entered into an agree- 
ment with said Board similar to that adopted by other Constituent States relative 
to expenditures within the state and the proportion of its funds to be set aside for 
The Congregational Home Missionary Society; has agreed to codéperate with all 
other Constituent States through the Board of Directors in furthering the work 
and enlarging the resources of The Congregational Home Missionary Society, and 
to send at the close of the fiscal year, April 1, a complete account of its receipts and 
expenditures for the preceding year to the Treasurer of The Congregational Home 
Missionary Society, that these may be incorporated in the Annual Report of the 
National Society. Any Constituent State whose State Society shall fail for three 
successive years to discharge its obligations to The Congregational Home Missionary 
Society, as defined by the Board of Directors, shall thereafter cease to be a Con- 
stituent State until restored by vote of the Board. 

2. A Codperating State shall be one which, though unable to undertake self- 
support, is strong enough to raise a considerable proportion of the total sum re- 
quired for home missionary work within its borders; has organized and incorporated 
a State Home Missionary Society of the kind described in Article II. with the ap- 
proval of the Board of Directors of The Congregational Home Missionary Society, 
which State Society has entered into definite agreement with said Board as to the 
proportion of expenditures within the state to be raised by the state itself; has 
pledged its utmost endeavor in advancing the work, both in the state and in the 
nation, and whose application that such state should be entitled a Codéperating 
State has been approved by the Board of Directors of The Congregational Home 
Missionary Society. Any Codperating State whose State Society shall fail for three 
successive years to discharge its obligations to The Congregational Home Missionary 
Society, as defined by the Board of Directors, shall thereafter cease to be a Coéper- 
ating State until restored by vote of the Board. 

3. The Society will recognize as a Constituent State Society whatever organiza- 
tion in a given state may have charge of the Congregational home mission work in 
that state, irrespective of name, subject to the provisions hereinbefore contained 
and to the approval of the Board of Directors. 


ARTICLE XV. 
AUXILIARY CITY MISSIONARY SOCIETIES. 


1. Any Congregational City Missionary Society or City Church Extension 
Society may be related to The Congregational Home Missionary Society through 
the State Society of the state in which such city is located, and in the following 
manner: 

(a)—Said City Society to become constituent to its State Society by enter- 
ing into an agreement with the State Society relative to the boundaries 
of its field and the apportionment of the receipts and expenditures within 
the bounds of the City Society’s field. 

(b)—This agreement as to the bounds and apportionments to be revised, as 
occasion may require, at a joint meeting of the executive bodies of the 
State and City Societies or committees of the same. 

(c)—The City Society to report fully to the State Society at times required 
by the State Society, and at least annually. 

2. The Congregational Home Missionary Society, through its general officers 
or through its state bodies, will hold itself in readiness to assist such related City 
Societies by counsel, secretarial codperation, and, under exceptional conditions and 
when the resources will permit, with funds. 
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ARTICLE XVI. 
MISSIONARY DISTRICTS. 


All states and territories within which no State Home Missionary Society has 
been organized under conditions which the Board of Directors approves, and all 
such sections of the population, especially those speaking a foreign language, in 
which the State Societies agree that the Board of Directors and the officers of their 
National Society shall operate directly as a missionary agency, shall be known as 
Missionary Districts. In these districts the Board of Directors and its Executive 
Committee shall have power to appoint Superintendents, to employ missionaries, 
to establish churches; and on this work they shall report fully at the Annual Meeting 
of the Society. It shall be the constant aim of the Board of Directors, its Executive 
Committee, and its officers, so to promote the growth of Congregational churches 
in these Missionary Districts that in the case of the said state approved State So- 
cieties may be established, and in the case of said sections of the population indi- 
vidual churches may be brought into such a condition, especially through the adop- 
tion of the English language in their public worship and Sunday Schools, that they 
may be passed under the care of the Home Missionary Society in the states to 
which they severally belong. 


ARTICLE XVII. 
MEETINGS. 


This Society shall meet annually, and in years when the National Council holds 
regular sessions the Annual Meeting shall be held in connection with the National 
Council. This meeting shall be known as the Biennial Meeting. In other years 
the Annual Meeting shall be held at such time and place in the United States as it 
shall appoint, or on failure of such appointment, as the Board of Directors may, 
with due notice, appoint. Twenty voting members shall constitute a quorum. 


ARTICLE XVIII. 
es AMENDMENTS. 


No alteration shall be made in this Constitution without a vote of two-thirds 
of the members present and voting at an Annual Meeting; nor unless the same shall 
have been proposed in writing at a previous Annual Meeting, or shall be recom- 
mended by the Board of Directors. 
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Owing to the fact that the appear- 
ance of this Report would be greatly 
delayed if held sufficiently long to 
make possible the incorporation of 
the minutes of the Annual Meeting, 
which will occur in Los Angeles, 
California, in connection with the 
meeting of the National Council, it 
has been decided to issue the major 
part of the edition without the record 
of this meeting. Copies of the 
Report including the minutes of the 
Annual Meeting, as well as separate 
copies of the minutes themselves, 
may be had by the latter part of 
September, 1921. 


MINUTES OF ANNUAL MEETINGS 
NEW YORK, N. Y., OCTOBER 20, 1920 


The Annual Meeting of The Congregational Home Missionary Society 
was held in the United Charities Building, New York City, Wednesday, 
October 20th, 1920, at 1:30 p. m. 


President Rockwell H. Potter was in the chair. 
Prayer was offered by Dr. Reed. 


In the absence of the Clerk, Rev. Theodore M. Shipherd, Rev. William 
S. Beard was elected Clerk pro tem. No quorum was present. The follow- 
ing members of the Society were in attendance: 


Charles H. Baker, New Jersey. 

Rev. William S. Beard, New York. 
Rev. Charles E. Burton, New York. 
Rev. William H. Kephart, New York. 
Rev. Harry W. Myers, Pennsylvania. 
Rev. Watson L. Phillips, Connecticut. 
Rev. Rockwell H. Potter, Connecticut. 
Franklin H. Warner, New York. 
Mrs. Franklin H. Warner, New York. 
John M. Whiton, New Jersey. 


In consequence of the reorganization of the several Societies having 
membership in the Church Extension Boards, the function of the Annual 
Meeting has somewhat changed. The reorganization plans contemplated, 
it will be recalled, a business session each biennium in conjunction with the 
sessions of the National Council, with the further provision that in the 
alternate years the gathering should be largely for inspirational and pub- 
‘licity purposes. Inasmuch as this year the Congregational World Movement 
is systematica'ly promoting the work of this Society, a formal meeting for 
such purposes seemed unnecessary and a needless expenditure; consequently 
due notice was given of the Annual Meeting of The Congregational Home 
Missionary Society, but no attempt was made to have a session other than 
a formal one. 

The Annual Report of the Society was presented. 

Adjournment 

Wi11aM S. BEArp, 
Clerk pro tem. 


LOS ANGELES, CAL., JULY 5, 1921 


The Annual Meeting of The Congregational Home Missionary Society 
was held in the First Congregational Church of Los Angeles, California, 
on Tuesday morning, July Sth, 1921, at eleven o’clock. : : 

Rev. Rockwell H. Potter presided and opened the meeting with prayer. 

In the absence of Rev. Theodore M. Shipherd, Recording Secretary, 
Rev. W. Knighton Bloom was appointed Secretary pro tem. 


General Secretary Charles E. Burton made a statement relative to the 
voting membership and the Recording Secretary was instructed to make up 
the roll from the National -Council’s official list of delegates present at Los 
Angeles with such others as caused their names to be enrolled. In addition to 
members of the National Council, the following voting members were present: 


Rev. Charles E. Burton, New York. 

Rev. Oscar E. Maurer, New Haven, Connecticut. 
Rev. Walter H. Rollins, Wichita, Kansas. 

Rev. Francis J. Van Horn, Oakland, California. 


The General Secretary made a statement to the effect that the Annual 
Meeting of the Society, which took place at the time when the regular 
meeting of the Executive Committee was held, convened in the United 
Charities Building, New York City, October 20, 1920. At this meeting 
the Annual Report of the Society was presented, but a quorum not being 
present, the meeting adjourned without action, and there were no minutes 
to be approved at this time. 

The Report of the Board of Directors was presented by the General 
Secretary, who announced that the printed report had been distributed 
throughout the church auditorium and then referred to certain sections 
calling for special emphasis. The report was accepted and placed on file. 

The Honor Roll, containing the names of the workers who had passed on 
during the year, was read, and while the entire audience stood, prayer was 
offered by Rev. Truman O. Douglass of Iowa. 

Treasurer Charles H. Baker presented the financial report, which was 
accepted and ordered placed on file. 

The report of the Nominating Committee was made by its chairman 
Rey. Robert E. Brown, as follows: 


President—Rey. J. Percival Huget, New York. 

Vice-President—Mr. William W. Mills, Ohio. 

General Secretary—Rev. Charles E. Burton, New York. 

Recording Secretary—Rev. Theodore M. Shipherd, Wisconsin. 

Treasurer—Charles H. Baker, New Jersey. 

Auditors—Lybrand, .Ross Brothers and Montgomery, 55 Liberty Street, 
New York. 


William ‘W. Mills, Ohio, to fill the vacancy caused by the resignation of 
Demme P. Cooke. 

Rev. Thomas H. Harper; Texas, to fill the vacancy caused by the resigna- 
tion of Rev. John B. Gonzales. 


DIRECTORS REPRESENTING CONSTITUENT STATES 
: Term Expiring in 1927 
Thomas Henderson, Ohio. 
Rev. Horace C. Mason, Washington. 
W. B. Mitchell, Maine. 
Rev. Edward M. Noyes, Massachusetts. 
Epaphroditus Peck, Connecticut. 
Walter H. Rollins, Kansas. 
Rev. Francis J. Van Horn, Northern California. 


Term Expiring in 1925. 
William W. Mills, Ohio, to fill the vacancy caused by the resignation 
of Demme P. Cooke. 
Term Expiring in 1923. 


Rev. Thomas H. Harper, Texas, to fill the vacancy caused by the resig- 
nation of Rev. John B. Gonzales. 


DIRECTORS-AT-LARGE 
Term Expiring in 1927. 
Roderick A. Dorman, New York. 
Rey. Harry W. Myers, Pennsylvania. 
Francis Parsons, Connecticut. 
Mrs. Franklin H. Warner, New York. 
Rev. Clayton B. Wells, Kansas. 
The nominations for corporate members were submitted and the fol- 
lowing were elected: 
To Serve until 1927. 


Rev. Warren S. Archibald, Conn. Rev Everett Lesher, Minn. 

Rev. Henry M. Bowden, N. Y. Arthur J. Lockwood, N. J. 

Rev. Raymond C. Brooks, Cal. Willis E. Lougee, N. H. 

Rev. Malcolm Dana, Ia. Rev. George T. McCollum. IU. 
Rev. Arthur M. Ellis, N. Y. Rev. James E. McConnell, N. Y. 
Rey. Otto C. Grauer, III. Rey. William T. McElveen, Ore. 
Rey. George A. Guild, Kan. Rev. Oscar E. Maurer, Conn. 
Rev. Samuel I. Hanford, Neb. Rev. Charles S. Mills, N. Y. 
Rev. Charles Harbutt, Me. Rev. Frank L. Moore, N. Y. 
Carleton D. Howe, Vt. Rev. Stephen A. Norton. Mass. 
David P. Jones, Minn. Rev. Edward M. Noyes, Mass. - 
Rev. Harold M. Kingsley, Mich. Rev. Herman Obenhaus. III. 


John G. Talcott, Conn. 
Holding over until 1925. 


Rev. Arthur W. Ackerman, Mass. Mrs. Charles E. Burton, N. Y. 
William H. Allen, Conn. Rev. Kenyon L. Butterfield, Mass. 
Rey. Arthur H. Armstrong, Mo. Rev. William H. Butler, Conn. 
Rev. Henry A. Atkinson, N. Y. Rev. William R. Campbell, Mass. 
Charles: H: Baker, N. J. W. H. Camp, Conn. 
Simeon FE. Baldwin, Conn. Rev. Charles W. Carroll, Penna. 
E. M. Bassett, N. Y. Frederic W. Chamberlain, IIl. 
Rev. David N. Beach, Me. Miss Sarah Louise Day, Mass. 
Rev. James A. Blaisdell, Cal. Rev. J. Percival Huget, N. Y. 
Rev. Ferdinand Q. Blanchard, O. Epaphroditus Peck. Conn. 
Rev. William E. Brehm, Kan. Rev. Charles T. Rogers, Ala. 
Rev. Charles E. Burton, N. Y. John F. Weeks, Vt. 
Holding over until 1923. 
Rev. William S. Beard, N. Y. Rev. Herman Seil, Mont. 
Lucius R. Eastman, N. J. Rev. Edward P. Seymour, Penna. 
Gustavus A. Hulbert, Neb. Rev. Bastian Smits, Mich. 
Warner James, N. Y. Rev. Newman Smythe, Conn. 
Rev. Rockwell H. Potter, Conn. Rev. Sherrod Soule, Conn. 
Rev. Leland D. Rathbone, Cal. Rev. Jay T. Stocking, N. J. 
Rey. Albert E. Ricker, Tex. Rev. Arthur J. Sullens, Ida. 
Rey. Fridolf Risberg, Ill. Rev. Herman F. Swartz, N. Y. 
John R. Rogers, N. Y. Rev. J. N. Trompen, Colo. 
Charles D. Rosa, Wis. Lucien C. Warner, N. Y. 
Rev. Edgar S. Rothrock, O. Rey. Frank V. Stevens, S. D. 
Rev. Luman H. Royce, O. Rev. Samuel H. Woodrow, Mo. 
ING THE WOMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY 
Eas ae FEDERATION 
To Serve until 1927. aR 
illi on, Me. Mrs. Edwin C. Norton, Cal. 
Mie aie oO! Mrs. John D. Nutting, O. 


Mrs. Thomas N. Nadal, Mo. Mrs. Carl S. Patton, Cal. 


Holding over until 1925. 


Miss Annie E. S. Beard, II. Mrs. Hastings H. Hart, N.Y. 

Mrs. Marion L. Burton, Mich. Mrs. Harry Wade Hicks, N. J. 

Mrs. Charles F. Chase, N. J. Miss M. Alice Isely, Kan. 
Holding over until 1923. 

Mrs. Watson L. Phillips, Conn. Mrs. Henry K. Warren, S. D. 

Mrs. George Southall, Ind. Mrs. George B. Waldron, Fla. 

Mrs. William J. Van Patten, Vt. Mrs. Williston Walker, Conn. 


The Recording Secretary was authorized to cast one vote for the 
entire list nominated for the term ending 1927, and this being done those 
named in such list were declared duly elected. ¥ 

Adjournment was taken until such time as the President issued a call 
for the meeting to reconvene. ; 

The meeting reconvened at 2:00 p. m. and addresses were given by 

General Secretary Charles E. Burton; Secretary of Missions Frank 
L. Moore; Rev. Malcolm Dana, Director of Rural Work; Rev. Jessie G. 
Heath, Tipton, California; Rev. Charles W. Stark, Tombstone, Arizona; 
Rev. Henry M. Bowden, Director of Immigrant Work; Rev. Jesus M. Moya, 
Albuquerque, New Mexico; Rev. Luman H. Royce. Director of City Work; 
Rev. James H. Lash, Hollywood, Los Angeles; Rev. Edwin P. Hyland, 
Mt. Hollywood, Los Angeles. 

A recess was taken at 5.00 p. m. and at 7:30 p. m. the closing session 
of the day was held, when Rev. J. Percival Huget presided, and addresses 
were made by Miss Miriam L. Woodberry of New York City; Rev. Leon 
H. Austin, Seeley, California; Rev. G. D. Yoakum, Phoenix, Arizona; and 
Rev. Rockwell H. Potter of Hartford, Connecticut. 

On Friday, July 7th, a special meeting was called at one o’clock in 
the afternoon, at which the President, Rev. J. Percival Huget, after a pre- 
liminary statement, asked Vice-President W. W. Mills to take the chair 
and then read the following letter from the General Secretary: 

“Let me present through you my resignation as General Secretary of 
The Congregational Home Missionary Society, The Congregational Church 
Building Society, and The Congregational Sunday School Extension Society, 
to take effect at such time as shall be agreed upon in consultation with the 
Executive Committee of the Extension Boards. 

It is no easy duty that has been laid upon me by the action of the 
National Council in electing me as its General Secretary, namely, the obliga- 
tion of severing my official relation with those with whom I have labored 
most happily for more than seven years, and I am constrained to this 
course only because of the mandate of the representatives of the churches 
who are responsible for the Church Extension work. 

Faithfully yours, 
Cuartes E. Burton.” 


It was moved by Rey. J. E. Ingham of Idaho, and seconded by Rey. 
Rockwell H. Potter of Connecticut, that the resignation of the General Sec- 
retary be accepted, though with deep regret. 

On motion made by Rey. Rockwell H. Potter it was voted to ask the 
Executive Committee to place on the records of the Society an expression 
of appreciation of the great service rendered by General Secretary Charles 
Emerson Burton, 

It was further voted to instruct the Executive Committee and the Board 
of Directors to submit to the Board at its January meeting, a nomination 
for General Secretary, and to empower the Executive Committee to provide 
for the ad interim performance of the duties of the General Secretary. 

W. Knicuton Broom, 
Secretary pro tem. 


REPORT OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
TO THE ANNUAL MEETING 


LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA, JULY 5, 1921 


The Board of Directors of The Congregational Home Missionary Society 
submits to the members and friends of the Society the simple but meaning- 
ful record of another year of thought and prayer and labor involving the 
cooperation of hundreds of thousands of earnest souls, with the investment 
of money and life in the great endeavor of spiritualizing America. It has 
been a year crowned with spiritual successes which are more notable because 
far beyond the ordinary attention has had to be given to the task of rais- 
ing money on the part of the entire administrative and field force. 


Necrology 


At the outset let us sanctify our thought of those who live and labor by 
invoking upon ourselves and upon them a double portion of the spirit of 
those who rest from their labors. During the year the following home mis- 
sionaries have been called by Him who “sent them” that they might hear the 
“well done” of the Master Missionary: 


Rey. Reuben L. Breed, Chicago, Illiniois. 

Rev. William Cook, Oak Park, Illinois. 

Rev. John C. Emery, Blackstone, Massachusetts. 

Rey. F. E. Holloway, San Francisco, California. 

Rev. Robert Howie, Regan, North Dakota. 

Rev. James H. Kirker, Minot, North Dakota. 

Rev. Dighton Moses, New Fairfield, Connecticut. 

Rev. William A. Rand, South Seabrook, New Hampshire. 
Rev. Joseph W. Riley, Edgewood, Texas. 

Rev. Edwin J. Singer, San Francisco, California. 

Rey. Turner L. Smith, Hurley, Texas. 

Rev. James B. Stocking, Oktaha, Oklahoma. 

Rev. Sanford A. Van Luven, Omaha, Nebraska. 

Rev. Leverett S. Woodworth, Providence, Rhode Island. 


Summary’ of Results 


Statistics are never satisfactory when dealing with spiritual factors. The 
following table, however, is valuable as giving concrete evidence of faithful 
work done and the crowning of these labors with spiritual results. 
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Results of the Year as Compared with Those of the Preceding Year 


1920 1919 
Number of missionary, churches #-f 4.\.% fect <lc = of e101 « 1,861 1,846 
Number of additional Sunday Schools virtually preach- 

ATMS LALIOITS tec eaerc ee Meare ae Sen ero orate s Storer tate etatele's 66 33 
Total membership, aided churches, missions and preach- 

ATI STATION Stee gcse a Oat ite oie Tee ae wear WM ete wae here 87,741 87,381 
ANG talMACCESSIONGME. semen Sole ce ime cle Oita e cteeune sere 10,746 9,555 
PAAdITIGNSMOMMECONTESSIONG wa . sp iiciian epatie «isisteters.«< weuake 6,536 5,907 
Total Sunday School enrollment ................006. 118,024 112,785 
INewacnurches Organized vrascitye~ tiem oeereleeree sis «uns ele 39 19 
IN TIEgD CKO T ATIISSIONATICS iy. <Aeseteeeslstce)sisletavedssizert iene ei + or 1,444 1,437 
MiGhititse Of {SeHVICE wciitoctotttetnn odes. ire akeredalons.clsiare aye diel. 12,592 12,761 
Metreniced edutere atidiial- tests cle'alatettectem ave nietade coat ee titel enG ake 291 269 
Ghurches#reachingself-supporti® 20 tees! saceelle es 00 50 37 
Newrehunch bil dings bet eiteo steeisiakieh it elicits ele b slays 25 20 
@hutchessasking forsrenewal Of aid) ee wcin.> nile cre 29 24 
INGWwaIDALSONAgeSss Antanas «ba ote solomon ors new aes 35) 21 
Menmservineeisingle elds "ssc ccsmtte nace ste cnet. | aecre « 835 817 
Men serving two or more fields ...............000000: 609 555 
Churches, missions and preaching stations among the 

HOVEISVED OLIN There std led alee yelhde hae diave otetee da eke 304 304 


English churches doing work among foreign born ... 32 26 


Doubtless the most significant figures are those showing the increase 
in the number of accessions and in the number of new churches organized. 
These show that there were added to our missionary churches 12% per cent. 
more members in 1920 than in 1919, and that the number of new churches 
was something more than double that of the earlier year. The significance 
of these figures is the greater when it is noticed that there is no comparable 
increase in the number of workers; that is, in spite of the fact that the 
field force had to be engaged more largely than ordinarily in financial cam- 
paigns, the spiritual returns are larger than before. 

There is needed a more extended comparison of home missionary forces 
and records if we are rightly to appraise the present situation. The out- 
break of the World War, and especially the entrance of America into the 
conflict, meant the diverting of not a few home missionary workers from 
their ordinary tasks, some of them giving up their work entirely and others 
continuing it somewhat nominally while lending their energies liberally, as 
was their duty, to services connected with the war. In the second place the 
accompanying loss in the value of the dollar made it impossible for the 
Home Missionary Society to support the same volume of work as in the 
past. The consequences of this are clearly shown in the following com- 
parative table: 
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1916 1918 1920 


Number: ofa missionariegih cells << coc ale cues tins 1,724 1,512 1,444 
Number of home missionary churches and 

Sta vlog gi gees canis SANS EN cea caiwicls 2,423 2,054 1,861 
Number of new) churches were y. «aids cows ds 84 59 39 
Number of Sunday School pupils in home 

MISSIONATy SONOS = gawaxt SUK <. acs adaa wes 145,509 122,671 118,024 
Number of additions to home missionary 

MHusChes ).. LG. c Madard cechraeds.s v poner eth Coes 14,052 8,975 10,735 


From these comparisons it is clear that with reduction in the number 
of missionaries comes the natural consequence in the reduction in the num- 
ber of churches, and therefore in the number of additions to membership, 
smaller attendance upon Sunday Schools, etc., etc. The last year has 
brought something of an increase in the financial resources of the Society, 
and, therefore, a corresponding increase in the effectiveness of the work. 
The conclusion is clear that it is possible to convert money into spiritual 
fruitage. Instantly, therefore, the quest for income ‘becomes a spiritual 
adventure, and as such the Home Missionary Society has been treating~ it. 

In this connection it should be remembered that the Home ‘Missionary 
Society has been contributing to the effectiveness of all our churches, self- 
supporting as well as missionary, through its support of the Commission 
on Evangelism, whose practical program for year-around effort to reach 
men has done much to make possible the reporting in the current Year-Book 
of the largest number of accessions to Congregational churches in the history 
of the denomination. 


Foreign-Speaking Missions--1920 


Merged with the foregoing figures are those which record our endeavors 
to cooperate with new Americans through churches using the languages 
of different groups for spiritual ministry to those whose recent coming to 
our shores makes it impossible to afford them requisite religious ministry 
in the English language. 

Twenty languages besides English were used last year as follows: 


PATETECIN AT Barestyae sicie/cieis-s)6)5 +.<°5 el I ETOT EVA, Coy OE Ob OER NSCS A Cle 1 
PASS Gifiiatae cbictic tal. cle « m oxeelene et Ort euese tiers o-cluletee ».s 2 
Bohemia. cc cdtetesies stele caters 4 Slovalswceseceret rachis stetalerel sche ce 10 
CGinieseeeetcrt. ae vc oaelsliecoe sc 1 Spanish eraswre doen gest « ctoketelaccre 14 
Dano-Norwegian ........... 22 Swedes Pinneticiccsecrsa cis bets s Z 
Lane ee Tye. teach nib a AEIADIC 52 Siyed otarrts seer eter ate tel olcreane oe 48 
ecen chia Peineaccion sitters claw et. 4 S Vrain nena ores si ciere evens 1 
Germand Feria see se 89 Turkish-Armenian .......... 1 
Greclarrne Pease 3 Wiel shimetan sesh cies scl e-erate ct sve 6 
ri craries teeter et eveiara cls clears etelets 2 —— 


Mearltcrataee eter ane Meer Aid a BA PAA Total rs a Rca 304 
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Divided by states the immigrant stations were as follows: 


Gahifornias North eset ens 5 We iNew Elam pshite) erie rtect palit 
Galaorniagisouth, Meeks eee 1 New Jersey ........is..sieees 4 
Gone cticutseewienut eet. bateZ New mMextco) fan... 1st ters ess 
Goloradotputas. cetosce vecs 14 IN GW MiOP Cate urcvercrencecncteees nee 14 
Florida -Gteaveacsiw sate sale ave Pea 2k North Dakota teers rete tot tetere 3 
Tah OM woentaeciie cere ouiene 7 Ohio Ns. MOUSE... TLE 2 
TiLinoishs:.s whereas siete. eas Beit. us) Oklahomay Breet cuter +3 
HistCite ticimmeessstrasat es cucrsters yooh Gere ee 1 Oregon ht Ae es SO 12 
LOWatsseat tee eteas oe ee ese 6 Pennsylvatias. cones «ele see 12 
ISGESCER Goceeaonn oon ono Cees 5 Rhode wisland Weer -itatesractecars 4 
ILC. Ge seereeneareor 2 South Dakota aaiseetaieeie iis 12 
INES TEE ease ae eae Sie eee eee 11 Vermont) sycc esos eters 3 
IMiaSSACHUSETES gas, os « nje.08 ¢ ey=\0 66 Wir einiay ease wctrcascrcieiaceies 1 
NE CHIN atl abaya sis torers, sjssceis-~)sielop0.8 2 Wiashinstonmacunc.ctopiasemetoce 11 
IMETIANeS O talemrttieress cte(stelevece 6 osc, 13 West. liexase scans miccais 2 
MAS SOUIMEN eT its ietia ce sine a5 2 3 WiaScConsine ose es ecomeenins 15 
MIGINENT CW 6c Stage aoe 8 Miaidevesbbal-w) Annas naeaion douse” 1 
INE DEAS Kame certs seri ere ciacccour sire 8 4 

SRGHEN. Sao deoe Te eisceseseinoBEne 304 


The Treasury 


Comprehensive and detailed statements of the Society and its Constit- 
uent States will be found on other pages of this report. Friends of the 
Society will welcome a brief analysis of these statements. 

The total receipts for current uses of the National, State and City Socie- 
ties amount to $943,673.64 as compared with $756,552.06 in 1919-1920, show- 
ing a gain of $187,121.58 or 24.7 per cent. 

The national and state treasuries received in contributions from the living 
$653,479, as compared with $444,626 the preceding year, or a gain of $208,853, 
giving an increase of 47 per cent. in the gifts of the living. 

The receipts from legacies and matured Conditional Gifts amounted to 
$97,111, which is to be contrasted with $129,778 the preceding year, showing 
a loss of $32,667. Doubtless this is to be accounted for in part at least 
by the unwillingness of executors to close out estates when the securities 
market is unfavorable. 

The income from investments amounted to $63,185 in 1920-21, over against 
$55,124 in 1919-20, yielding an increase therefore of $8,061. 

The year began with invested funds of $1,391,622; it closed with the 
total of such funds standing at $1,371,860, a decrease of $19,762. The explana- 
tion of this decrease is found chiefly in two items: first, the fact that by 
the death of the donors $35,372 was released from the Conditional Gift funds 
for current uses, while only $10,250 was added to those funds; and second, 
$36,641 had to be taken from the Legacy Equalization Fund to make good 
the losses in legacies and other sources. Additions to the invested funds were 
not sufficient to overcome these. Of the total of the invested funds $266,173 
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produces income which by the terms of the gifts must be added to the 
principal for the time being, and $295,552 in the Conditional Gift Fund pro- 
duces annuities for the donors during their lives, leaving $810,135 of invest- 
ments whose income may be used for missionary work. 

The administration of the National Society has held to the possibility of 
avoiding debt; contingencies which arose in the last, two weeks of the fiscal 
year, however, resulted in balancing the books on March 3lst with a deficit: 
of $20,503.58. 


Per Capita Gifts 


The average gift per Congregational church member for the year proved 
to be 79% cents as compared with 59%4 cents the preceding year. The fol- 
lowing table shows the per capita gifts by states: 


DNIE SC TRY OR aEs aR Ae ame $ .08 MGSSOUTE ce etess/uc an tetoe eaters $ .95 
BAUS Reta ics < cleia Sn oe oiaia ass takers .06 VORP aTIae oy... ced sith eo 5.0 tevoanere 47 
ECVE Sane Re 1.01 INebraskeat aive- cca calves, 5 otters .89 
PN ATIGA Sere che! afaic << Gs scusisasass che 01 New Hampshire... ssc 65 
Calitornia (North) .....0. 79 New. Jersey. 2.2.04 5. dedi 14 
California. (South)... ....<40- 1.30 Neve Mexico, « vanurartnciirts: 52 
Cal grending peed. Aaeareee ee 56 News Work, 24 oss «cnc oe 65 
CONRECHCUE Sas occ 6 psyouciene .92 North Carolinam = sarc ll 
District of Columbia ..... .46 North) Dakota .s..- athe Beran. 07) 
PUIOEIC ey (cs cyaetato ain 5 «0's 8908 Hs OOM ete colean cakcrys septs 45 
GCE 2e gaa Ry Perper rae oa 10 Oklahomay .. pewter t.. ues 44 
PAAR OME coer civa ttt re ® 222 sss OY) Onreconi ge vsaan eee oe 42 
MENT OGUE cre = aioe a ars oboe a sestssrals AW Pennsylvaniauyse anc ancsitnce 24 
Ting here. RAB od 6 aeRO ete 735 Rhode sisland Aer. dee 86 
Nectar arctalc c's tae, oc cc cucscieiats 59 South, Garolinapsasceameeee els 
LAOS, 1S BSG ORE eS 94 South Dakotay cannes .60 
ACR EI CEG) (jc, eha ays «isi s'epe!isnetete 223 PENNESSEE s a\saa,acietalselseets 14 
OU SHANE Ds :/s).c.0 otevelcae,«15)<iers 24 PRCA Seale ere cicuavatetedieveyss shevitcisis 62 
IMENTS" GRAGTOSORAO EO ie CEOS LE. ita ler taceyaiebectehere eetieiiccasis Al 
Mllgtavelen Cl eeeb cts cr chensy evacuees 25 WeTIMOlts os cuMasc en A 
Miassachusetisu ..<hiet es t0s 84 Wit Oak ee ceva cite hirer Ae OD 
Michigan: Slee se Ssyircidle «siete 70 Washine toner. keener 1.50 
Minnesotasctiids oe 2 steSore ay 1.38 WWASCONSIN, Saricisie + som atte aa 82 
Wiyomiin oiigaeri.f-ia inves 24 


Constituent States 


The nineteen State Conferences listed below and known as Constituent 
States are self-determinative, administering their own home missionary 
work, but reporting to the general office annually and maintaining a work- 
ing agreement under which definite proportions of money received from the 
churches of the states, whether through the national or state office, is avail- 
able for missionary work within that state. The totals given in this report 
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embrace the operations of these Constituent States. For detailed statement 
of receipts reference may be made to the Financial ‘Statement and under 
the Review of the Field a compact presentation of the work in each state 
is given. The very cordial and happy relations which in the past have 
existed between the national and state offices have continued during the 
year and the critical importance of such cordiality makes its existence an 
occasion for deep gratification. 

The percentage of division of receipts between the national and state 
offices as agreed upon mutually is as follows: 


Per cent.to Per cent. to 
C.H.M.S State Society 


Galronias (NOCD) yctcciings seers: Ne sePbomexe DL geasiis! eas 12yY% 87% 
Geli sti aan GOOULL) Me ars cies stsrsyeforene rarest et renee eeeerbeloo 5 95 
(COSTREYSVCR UCIT eae noite Fook boc AP aR Lae, eGo Ret ty cee 50 50 
linoism exclusive of@Chicago)> .. eect suo eels 25 75 
ONE SSR BRE ARSED GA AE Coc. DGG ACs 3 bn oes Monnens 2D 75 
RCATI SASH cee oie Meee rare ers tte Pes ciSieus, atthe agers orclenepusra’= « 5 95 
IEAM ORs areireter dhoreie Met tA eos ee Soidisl castes eIseG Owais wIade 10 90 
IMEASSACHTISELES a nate Stearate Sites oi sign. oettrstelaalepevalotece secrete 334% 66% 
IMI Int ata eet tert orate conch eer he Ontare tcc ose teter ac ete tarcTere oTAOTEN IS 85 
IMUTINESOtA ia aston eae tte as vreae ean a teas 5 95 
MASS OMIT s cictare Mek ere tele scare aerehe fete gl Baten bream 5 95 
DN ebrnraslccurw re ic stares wore atte wi else's ale Seca le Siete eee onaonare 7% 9214 
INewarLlatipshixes eee omit teach Satteiou ee ome anes 47 53 
ING Wis VOLK ere eeratte. rs eet atta cals oes Eee emia 10 90 
(Osh Ct ae ING Rb Od hii et A Gn aS 13 87 
Rhodes island #1 tatcrn a. Micetens wale ook ccke eontere eras 20 80 
WiSTI Obata cak ereke Sh ates vse ae aio oh otha SSN GA NE oS 25 75 
VV AS ITIL OI ue vders eer eal n, ceva aie rae (oc tras Gomi tect 3 97 
WVASCON SITS a ec tore a ee hte eG oe ee a ree 10 90 
: Administration 


The past year is the fifth under the plan of reorganization whereby the 
Home Missionary Society, the Church Building Society and the Sunday 
School Extension Society are grouped together under a common manage- 
ment of a single Board of Directors, Executive Committee, General Secretary 
and Treasurer. The year has added to the testimony of the four preceding 
that this arrangement is happy and effectual. 

The Board of thirty-six Directors meets annually in a four-days’ session 
in which it familiarizes itself with the work all over the country and trans- 
acts business of general moment. Through this Board of Directors the 
mind of the churches is fairly accurately determined. Under policies out- 
lined by the Board an Executive Committee of fifteen meets each month 
except August to transact the detail business of the three Societies. It is 
obvious that where the activities of any one of these organizations affect 
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directly the administration of the others, there are many practical advantages 
in this common approach to what in reality is a common task. There 
have been no changes in the executive force during the year. 


Superintendence 


The appeal of the home missionary work is indicated by the constancy 
of its force of Superintendents and General Missionaries. We have to report 
only the following changes: In Illinois, Superintendent George T. Mc- 
Collum, D.D. has resigned his position in the state work and become District 
Secretary of the Church Building Society; Fridolf Risberg, D.D., for 
reasons of health, has relinquished his superintendency of the Swedish Depart- 
ment, which has been added to the missionary labors of Otto C. Grauer, 
D.D., who continues as Superintendent of the Dano-Norwegian and Slavic 
Departments; Moritz E. Eversz, D.D., until recently Superintendent of the 
German Department, has retired on pension, and his place has been filled 
by Herman Obenhaus, D.D. 

In the general field force of Assistant Superintendents, General Mission- 
aries and similar workers, the following changes have been made: 

Rey. Karl F. Henrikson resigned April 1, 1920, from the superintendency of 
the Finnish Department; Rev. Lewis H. Keller, D.D., succeeded Superintendent 
Merrill in the District of the Southeast July 1, 1920; Rev. Hiram B. Harrison 
was appointed Missionary-at-Large, September 15, 1920; Rev. William Ewing, 
D.D., succeeded Rev. O. J. Scheibe as General Missionary in the District of 
the Southwest, April 1, 1920; Rev. Charles E. Enlow resigned as General 
Missionary in Florida, June 1, 1920; Rev. R. V. Hinkle succeeded Rev. Paul 
Jones as Assistant Superintendent in Colorado, October 15, 1920; Rev. Elmer 
H. Johnson was appointed Associate Superintendent for Montana, April 1, 
1920; Rev. Samuel Holden was appointed Assistant Superintendent in the 
South Central District, April 11, 1920; Rev. Harold M. Kingsley was ap- 
pointed Director of Negro Work in the North, April 1, 1920; Rev. Fred P. 
Ensminger was appointed Assistant Superintendent for the Carolinas, April 
1, 1920; Miss Madeline Gile was appointed General Missionary in Utah, 
August 1, 1920. 


’ Publicity 


The intensive publicity work of the year has centered almost exclusively 
in the activities of the Congregational World Movement, which has been 
the agency through which all the denominational missionary societies have 
promoted their income. In this we have joined with the other societies in 
the use of the platform, the printing press and the mails. Sympathetically 
with these efforts, however, the Society has maintained its usual activities 
through the Publication Department and in “The American Missionary,” the 
circulation of leaflets and general literature, the public address of Secretaries 
and missionaries and the cultivation of individuals through interviews and 


correspondence. 
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The Midwinter Meeting 


In accordance with the provisions of the constitution the Board of 
Directors holds its meeting on the Tuesday following the third Sunday in 
January, inviting to conference with them all Superintendents of Mission- 
ary and Constituent States, together with such field workers as may seem 
advisable. In this meeting the executive officers and Directors secure direct 
information and personal impressions of the situation throughout the 
country. It also furnishes the occasion for extended mutual conference 
among the Superintendents and executives, and in recent years has come to 
be an occasion for the development of sane enthusiasm and deep inspiration. 
The meeting of the last year was no exception in these particulars but 
rather an improvement upon its predecessor. 

The coming together of the working force of the denomination in this 
Midwinter Meeting has made it the natural occasion for the gathering of 
other forces, and the past year the Commission on Missions and also the 
Commission of the Congregational World Movement timed their January 
gathering so as to take advantage of the assembling of the Superintendents 
and others interested in the denominational program. 


Cooperation 


In the history of cooperation the year 1920 will stand out in big letters 
as marking the collapse of the most daring interdenominational enterprise 
ever launched. The ideals of the Interchurch World Movement, namely, 
a united study of the missionary needs of the world, a united appeal for 
meeting those needs, and a united program for administering missionary 
activity are ideals to which the Congregationalist naturally subscribes. 

Acting under the instructions of the National Council, and therefore 
of the members of the Home Missionary Society, the Board of Directors, 
Executive Committee and administrative force lent their cooperation to the 
Interchurch World Movement to the limit of their authorization and in the 
hearty hope of realizing through it one of our fondest ambitions. It is 
therefore with deep regret that this paragraph can only record the collapse 
of that Movement. Doubtless it was not without great value to our work. 
While no one can calculate the financial advantage or disadvantage, it would 
seem clear that the impetus given to missionary thought helped forward 
our appeal for funds, and is in part the explanation of our substantial 
increases. Doubtless the biggest loss to home missions in the failure of 
the Movement is found in not securing that cooperative approach to the 
work on the field which should eliminate all competition and make possible 
no overlooking of important tasks which should be performed. In this 
respect, however, there is some salvage of the Movement. A self-constituted 
committee, with some resources, is prosecuting the surveys in their more 
practical aspect, with a view to putting their findings at the disposition of 
the missionary organizations. During the year the Home Missionary Society 
cooperated with other organizations in sending theological students as hired 
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workers to the logging camps of the Northwest, to their great profit through 
this immediate touch with that class of our people. So also we joined 
with other denominations under the lead of the Movement, in sending rural 
pastors to training schools during the summer weeks, from which great 
profit accrued. Work among the women and children in the canneries of 
the Atlantic Coast was undertaken and is being continued this year, this 
Society cooperating with those of other denominations. So also in not 
a few other minor details the salvage of the Interchurch World Movement 
has been of considerable value. 

Best of all, it is cheering to be able to record that denominational admin- 
istrative officials are not disposed to surrender their ideals of comity and 
cooperation because of the miscarriage of one endeavor. And working 
especially through the Home Missions Council The Congregational Home 
Missionary Society is happy to report cordial relations with similar organi- 
zations in sister denominations. 

From its intimate association with the active home missionary work of 
our denomination, the Board of Directors wishes to put on record its con- 
viction that this service is fundamental to the highest life of America and 
to the advancement of the kingdom of Christ on earth, and also their keen 
appreciation of the privilege of representing the Congregational churches 
in its prosecution. 


REVIEW OF THE FIELD 


There may be those who would call the following summary dry reading, 
for the material is boiled down to the last degree. Each Superintendent 
has tried to pack into a few paragraphs the outstanding features of a year’s 
work. When imagination, however, is given full sway, these reports are 
discovered to be vital with interest and gripping in their spiritual appeal, 
the record of the organization of a church of one hundred and twenty-five 
members is packed into a sentence. Only those who have realized what 
the church may mean to anxious parents whose children have no chance, 
to young people who aspire, to the aged who need comfort, and to the 
careless who are brought into the Christian life, can fully appreciate what 
such a simple record may mean. 

From these reports various outstanding experiences emerge. Foremost 
is the active part all our state and general workers have taken in the Con- 
gregational World Movement. When we say that the Superintendents have 
acted in the double capacity of regional directors or special committeemen 
in the Congregational World Movement in addition to their regular ardu- 
ous duties, we can appreciate the pressure under which they have been 
working. All agree that the emergency campaign of 1920, followed by a 
more complete organization of the Congregational World Movement, has 
saved the day. No one familiar with the facts on the field can lightly con- 
template the disaster that would have overtaken our home missionary work, 
and hence the interests of the Kingdom, had the denomination been blind 
to the need and had it failed to make special provision for the emergencies 
of the past two years. 

Coming to the specific states and districts, we note the following: In 
Northern California, 3,000 of the 16,000 Congregationalists speak some 
foreign tongue. In Southern California, eleven churches came to self- 
support and postors’ salaries have been increased to a minimum of $1,500. 
The Dano-Norwegian Department reports an increase in the use of the 
English language. Superintendent Grauer emphasizes the desirability of 
finding some way by which the Norwegian churches as such may find some 
representation in the Congregational Council. The Finnish work has been 
carried forward during the year without a regular superintendent, Rev. 
H. M. Bowden having general oversight of the work. There is a marked 
tendency on the part of the Finns to get away from the cities to the land. 
The German Department reports a shortage of men. Many fields have 
come to self-support. The outstanding event during the year was the re- 
tirement of Rev. M. E. Eversz, D. D., after thirty-three years of service as 
Superintendent of the German Department, Rev. Herman Obenhaus, D. D., 
being appointed to succeed him. In Northern Idaho, the Coeur d’Alenes 
“should be handled as a foreign mission parish if its insistent problems 
are to be solved.” Southern Idaho has suffered from drought, but the 
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churches have gone forward. Ford cars have been provided for two fields 
during the year. Indiana—Gary and Miller are now handled as a larger 
parish. The average salary has been increased. Illinois reports outstand- 
ing progress in many fields, with open doors that should be entered soon. 
Iowa had gratifying financial returns and has $1,500 and house as the goal 
for home missionary salaries. Kansas has one hundred churches that will 
continue with promise of permanency. The new Superintendent reports 
an active year. Salaries have been increased. Maine reports a net gain 
of 319 in membership, with 135% increase in benevolences. The shortage 
of ministers is acute. Massachusetts reports that immigrant peoples shared 
with the native born in the commemoration of the Pilgrim Anniversary. 
Michigan has been pressed hard because of the industrial reaction. Middle 
Atlantic District—Cleveland Park Church, Washington, and Ventnor City, 
New Jersey, are among the outstanding new city enterprises. Northern 
New Jersey is demanding increased attention because of underhousing in 
New York. Minnesota reports decrease in church debts and increase in 
pastors’ salaries. Montana is extending the larger parish plan in Powder 
River County, along the Milwaukee Road, and in two other needy places, 
and has recently arranged for university work at Missoula. Missouri in- 
creased her contributions last year twenty per cent. over any previous 
year, and reports ten per cent. increase in resident membership. Nebraska 
gives an interesting summary of fourteen years of self-support, among 
others things showing an increase in membership from 16,000 to 19,000; 
contributions for benevolences, $26,000 to $65,000. The shortage of minis- 
ters is acute. New Hampshire reports that sixty-eight churches increased 
pastors’ salaries. New York sends in a most heartening report of victories 
in the metropolitan district in the establishment of churches and the gen- 
eral success of the work. North Dakota has raised one-half of its goal in 
the Pilgrim Victory Campaign. The state has been hard hit by drought 
and the drop in the prices of farm products. Ohio reports that forty-five 
per cent. of the churches made pledges to the amount of $75,000 for the 
Emergency Fund, and are undertaking with earnestness the program of 
the Congregational World Movement. Oregon reports discouragingly 
short pastorates in the rural districts, but city conditions improving. In 
Rhode Island the apportionment for 1920, with the addition of 165 per 
cent. more, met with generous response. Rocky Mountain District—Two 
Colorado churches, Seibert and Stratton, have come to self-support. The 
two outstanding larger parishes of the country, Montrose and Collbran, 
are attracting much attention. In Utah, the Community Church at Provo 
is going forward with decided success. Wyoming has all of its fields filled. 
The Slavic churches, especially in Pittsburg District, are going forward 
steadily. Mr. Woynarowski is successfully leading the Polish work in 
Detroit. New immigration from Czecho-Slovakia is making its appearance 
in our churches. South Central District—This great territory, consisting 
of Oklahoma, Texas, etc., contains ten million people. Pastors’ salaries 
have been increased. Reports of successful rural evangelism come from 
Waynoka and Chickasha. Teaching ministry is needed, and once a month 
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services should be replaced by every week services. Northerners are com- 
ing in. South Dakota—Sixty-nine churches report salary increases. We 
have Congregational churches in twelve leading cities of the state and in 
thirty-six county seat towns. Many missionaries care for an entire county. 
Southeast—“The Congregational News” has been revived. Florida has adopt- 
ed a ten year program of church expansion. The Alabama Religious and 
Educational Institute—the larger parish idea applied to a state—has been 
established. Southwest—This district has been hit hard by the drop in 
prices. As Superintendent Heald says, “Copper is down, cattle are out, 
cotton is both down and out.” Churches are disastrously affected by these 
conditions, but the people show their hope and courage by their subscrip- 
tions and mean to maintain the churches at whatever cost. Swedish De- 
partment—The year has been marked by the serious illness of Superintend- 
ent Fridolf Risberg, who has been confined to the hospital since October, 
much of the detail of the work since that time having been handled by 
Professor Algoth Ohlson. Vermont reports an increasing spirit of co- 
operation among the churches. Pledges have been made fully covering the 
regular apportionment and the Congregational World Movement Emer- 
gency Fund for the past year. There are fewer vacant pulpits than has 
been the case for a number of years. Washington reports one church 
that has come to self-support. Ninety per cent. of the churches have 
increased salaries. The state has been successful in filling important 
churches with strong leaders, and many, in a sacrificial spirit, have refused 
more lucrative opportunities to undertake work in needy places. Wiscon- 
sin reports a total of 203 members added to the aided churches. Twenty- 
seven per cent. of the total number of churches is without a minister. 

The work of our four Departmental Directors deserves more than pass- 
ing attention. 

On the whole, the showing is very creditable, considering the disturbed 
conditions under which all of our work has been carried forward. We 
surely have reason to go on with our varied task, confident of success 
under such devoted and untiring leadership as has been manifested by these 
men who direct the home missionary work in our states and districts. 

Frank Lincotn Moore 


ALASKA 


Alaska still suffers from the war suction which drew 15,000 people into 
the vortex of high wages and the ranks of patriotic service. At Anchorage 
the former population of 20,000 has shrunk to 1,800. Douglas is reduced 
to 250 people, mostly foreigners. Valdez has about 400 of her population 
left, and Nome, which has been under the care of the Methodists, accord- 
ing to the federated agreement, has suffered a tremendous depletion, and 
the population is the smallest since the town was founded. These condi- 
tions make religious work difficult. 

After four years of valiant service at Douglas and Valdez, Rev. E. S. 
Bellinger was obliged to leave in August. Mrs. Bollinger’s health was in 
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a precarious state and the end came in December. Correspondence with 
eighteen men has so far failed to secure a pioneer type “who for the joy 
that is set before him” is willing to despise the climate and the isolation 
and “take his cross” and follow the Master to the comfort of His little 
children and the strengthening of His grown ones. 

The Sunday School at Douglas averages sixty, which is nearly a fourth 
of the total population. Twenty-five to thirty regularly gather at Valdez. 
The Ladies’ Aid Societies in both Douglas and Valdez contribute to the 
salary and make both parsonages comfortable. 

While there is more activity at Anchorage than for several years past, 
there seems to be no immediate demand for disturbing the Congregational 
Presbyterian relationship at that point. 


CALIFORNIA (NORTH) 


Northern California is still a region of pioneer places. It is, however, 
growing rapidly. It has new settlements and colonies forming constantly. 
Many sections are devoted to the mining of different minerals, including 
petroleum. It has great lumber camps. Yet it is a fact that for every 
person residing in the country districts of California there are two in the 
cities. One thinks of the state as being populated with energetic people, 
most of American ancestry. Learn then, that of a Congregational church 
membership in this Conference of 16,500, 3,300 speak some foreign tongue. 
The religious problem is a complicated one. And to make the situation 
more confusing, owing to the original settlement of the state for mining 
purposes, and the more recent rapid development, seven counties in this 
section have become decadent communities, and a condition similar to the 
one existing in the mountains of the Southland threatens. These com- 
munities must be ministered to at constantly increasing cost, while the 
needs of other sections, caused by other conditions, must be met. The 
problem is not easy of solution, nor the burden light. 

The past year witnessed the establishment of three new churches, two 
of them speaking foreign languages. The additions to membership were 
encouraging, but have been offset by the removal of three churches from 
the rolls. The Sunday School enrollment has increased. For the first time 
in the history of the Conference the apportionment seems to have been 
reached, besides doing fairly well for both the Pilgrim Fund and the Emer- 
gency Fund. In all these cases the home missionary churches have done 
their part. 

The most interesting experiment of the year 1920 was the combining 
of the work of the Presbyterian Board, the Y. M. C. A., and our own Con- 
ference in the Green Street Mission for Italian and Spanish-speaking people 
in San Francisco. Soon after the beginning of the year, the representa- 
tives of these different Boards met and voted that so far the experiment 
had been successful and recommended that their respective Boards con- 


tinue it. 
The Sunday School Extension Society has united with the State Con- 
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ference in supporting a missionary worker in one of our counties, two- 
thirds the size of the state of Connecticut. He is the only Protestant min- 
ister in the country, with its population of over 3,000 people. They need 
the Gospel. He gives it to them. 


CALIFORNIA (SOUTH) 


The record of the Southern California Congregational Conference for 
the year 1920 gives cause for unqualified rejoicing. In all respects that may 
be counted as fair tests of the success of the churches—additions to mem- 
bership, financial support of the local church, denominational and other 
benevolences, in the service of the community in general, and in the build- 
ing up of the Kingdom of God on earth—our churches have had a very 
successful year. 

The churches of this district number 113. The financial statement to 
January 1, 1921, is the best ever presented. Eleven churches, long on the 
missionary list, came to self-suport. In spite of, perhaps because of, the 
pledges and contributions to the Pilgrim Memorial and Emergency Funds, 
the Conference has raised $94,000, while its apportionment is $70,000, ex- 
cluding a special gift of forty dollars to the American Board. The returns 
for home missions in 1919 were $18,500; for 1920, $25,000. This enables us 
to bring up the salaries of the pastors who live within the bounds of their 
parishes and devote their whole time to the ministry to a minimum of 
$1,500, and for most of them $1,500 and a house, or $1,800 without parson- 
age. The Home Missionary Department of the Conference should have 
at least $30,000 in order to increase salaries, to secure the full time of effici- 
ent pastors for all the churches, and to undertake new work in the rapidly 
growing sections of Los Angeles and elsewhere in Southern California. 
There must be a strong base for all missionary enterprises. 

The Sunday School Extension Department received $2,700 as compared 
with $2,280 in 1919. These funds are used for missionary work in rural 
districts, for vacation Bible schools, and for a part of the salaries of the 
Superintendent and Director of Religious Education. 

There are very few large givers, but the development and contin- 
uance of the Every Member Canvass, with fellowship meetings in 
groups of five churches each, the number of givers and the size of the gifts 
have steadily increased. Early in May, before the Congregational World’ 
Movement was under way, the Conference at its annual meeting adopted 
an apportionment of seven dollars and eighty cents per capita annually, 
on the basis of the total membership, and already half a dozen of the 
largest churches have adopted an apportionment of twenty cents a week 
per capita, or ten dollars and forty cents annually. Nine of the largest 
churches have already adopted apportionments of $65,000, half of the total 
apportionment for the whole (Conference and equal to the total of 1919. 
We have democratized the whole matter of the apportionment, which is 
no longer determined by a committee of fallible judgments, based on 
insufficient knowledge, but is fixed by the churches themselves in the light 
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of their knowledge of the facts and as a result of their own devotion and 
loyalty to Christ and His cause. 


DANO-NORWEGIAN DEPARTMENT 


During the year 1920, seven Dano-Norwegian churches with three mis- 
sions were aided in the support of their pastors. The majority of the 
churches of this nationality are self-supporting. A few are aided by city 
or state societies. The outstanding feature of the Dano-Norwegian churches 
is their increasing use of English and the ready Americanization of the 
people. Some of these churches will survive only so long as the foreign 
language may be needed, but the aim is to conserve them as far as pos- 
sible by gradually turning them into English-speaking churches which 
shall serve the entire community. 

Last year the Norwegian church at Maple Valley, Wisconsin, decided 
to be English-speaking for the community, and one Norwegian service a 
month suffices. Its pastor, though a Norwegian, serves two other Eng- 
lish-speaking churches and he has just organized a third. In addition, he 
has a preaching station with a Sunday School. More than fifty miles lie 
between the two extremes of his parish. Fortunately for him and for his 
work, the Home Missionary Society has secured for this field a Ford car, 
and by means of this he can manage three services in three different places 
every Sunday. 

The Norwegian group consisting of Clintonville, Navarino and Witten- 
berg, Wisconsin, this year secured a bilingual preacher. He couldn’t wait 
for the possible gift of a Ford, and so bought one on time payments, and 
makes five preaching places each week. The English language is required 
for the most part. 

The Scandinavian church in Winona, Minnesota, provides regular Eng- 
lish services Sunday nights, English Sunday School and woman’s society, 
and serves the neighborhood in general, while holding a Scandinavian serv- 
ice on Sunday mornings. 

The Norwegian church at Dawson, Minnesota, a town of about 2,000 
population, about seventy-five per cent. of it being Norwegian, came on 
our list last year. From the beginning the necessity of using English as 
well as Norwegian was apparent, and a bilingual man was found, typically 
American in spirit and speech and yet a master of the mother tongue. He 
and his gifted young wife are interesting the people generally, and espec- 
ially the young folks. 

The Norwegian churches at Tacoma, Washington, and Portland, Ore- 
gon, have been weakened by removals and are without pastors. There are 
a number of people who want our leadership, but adequate leadership is 
hard to find. 

At Seattle, Washington, the Norwegian organization came to self-sup- 
port last year, and this year the congregation paid off the mortgage with- 
out outside help. The success of this church is due largely to the efficient 
leadership of the young pastor. 
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While the missionary churches of this nationality are small in number 
and in strength, there are large and thriving Norwegian churches in Chica- 
go, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, Boston, Brooklyn, Jersey City, Hoboken, New 
Haven and Hartford. These churches fellowship in a National Association, 
which now carries on a training school, a weekly publication, and mission- 
ary extension work, They also support two homes for dependent children 
—one in New Jersey and one in Chicago. A campaign is now on among 
them to raise $200,000 for their work. 

The Superintendent of the Dano-Norwegian Desauniea | is generally 
welcomed into the pulpits of these churches and is turned to, more or less, 
for counsel and help, but this assistance will probably be asked less fre- 
quently as the group organization grows stronger and the general lead- 
ership of the work is more fully assumed by the professors of their train- 
ing school in Minneapolis. If the present campaign succeeds, they will 
doubtless try to provide for all the Norwegian, evangelical free work. It 
might be well to find a way to give these churches, through their group 
organization, some representation in the National Council. 


FINNISH DEPARTMENT (THE) 


The outstanding items in the Finnish work during 1920 were the plac- 
ing of Miss Phoebe Johnson in Phelps, Wisconsin, for the summer, and 
the commissioning of Rev. Andrew Ojala, of Brush Prairie, Washington, 
as General Missionary and evangelist in Washington and Idaho. 

As part of an agreement among the Protestant denominations in Wis- 
consin, under the stimulus of the Interchurch movement, the work in Vilas 
County was allocated to the Congregationalists. The Wisconsin Confer- 
ence sent, as summer supply, to the church in Phelps, Rev. Vaughn, who 
was much interested in vacation Bible schools. In connection with the 
church at Eagle River, Mr. Vaughn opened a number of vacation schools 
in outlying districts, with a total enrollment of 200 pupils, more than half 
from Finnish families. Miss Johnson, a graduate of Schauffler, spent the 
summer in this work, aiding in the schools and visiting the families. In 
the country there are at least 150 of these families, working on cut-over 
lands, with no church opportunities in their own language, the older people 
speaking very little English. 

There is a marked tendency on the part of the Finns to get away from 
the cities to the land. This is true of the older settlers in the East as 
well as of those in the new communities in the North and West. In 
Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota and on the Pacific coast there are a num- 
ber of places which would probably respond to any attempt to organize 
substantial churches, if the financial means were at hand for a beginning. 
There are some available men who could be used, 

Rey. Andrew Ojala, who has been engaged in colportage and evangel- 
istic work on his own responsibility, has been commissioned as general 
missionary in Washington and Idaho since December. He carries Bibles 
and other books, the sale of which in some part covers his expenses, and 
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preaches in camps, schoolhouses and churches as the opportunity presents. 
Traveling missionaries merely start things, and men doing a more prom- 
inent type of work should be behind them. As with most of the foreign- 
speaking work, so in the Finnish we need a broader type of worker than 
we are likely to get. But if we can secure men of genuine purpose and 
common sense, the responsibility of the work will of itself broaden them. 

Union Theological College in Chicago has arranged for a Finnish depart- 
ment, which will be opened in the fall, with Rev. Charles E. Stenman, now 
pastor of the church in Quincy, Massachusetts, as the leader. Mr. Sten- 
man’s work will be largely in Finnish, but the students will be expected 
to take courses in English before receiving the degree. There are few self- 
supporting Finnish churches, so that whether graduates can find places 
when they come out of college will depend in large measure on the funds 
which the missionary societies may have available for such work. The 
opportunities for the work are many. 

A man with as broad and modern an outlook as possible is needed as 
general missionary among the Finns, who could visit prospective fields and 
open the way for permanent work. At the moment this is the one thing 
most needed. 


GERMAN DEPARTMENT (THE) 


During the year fifty-two missionary pastors were employed in the German 
Department. They served seventy-nine fields. Eight new churches were 
organized. Additions on confessions numbered 529, and by letter 191, making 
a total of 720. The entire membership of the churches in this Department in 
1920 was 3,570. The fifty-two missionaries also cared for seventy-five Sunday 
Schools with a total enrollment of 3,440. 

It should be noted that there has been no immigration from German- 
“speaking regions since the beginning of the war. No emigration from 
Germany is permitted, and apparently none is allowed from Russia, the 
country from which most of our people have come in the past. Those 
Russian immigrants constitute perhaps eighty per cent. of our natural con- 
stituency, judging from present numbers. Twenty new pastors could be 
employed very profitably if there were means to put them to work, 

During 1920, three men, graduates from Redfield College, entered our 
ranks. Two others, now in the senior class, will come in later. Three 
graduates from a theological school in Switzerland have taken up work 
in this Department, and two pastors from other denominations have joined 
our force. Several undergraduates served vacant fields very acceptably 
during the summer, and they expect to continue in this line next season. 
Owing to the state of war which, technically, still exists between our 
country and Germany, with the consequent prohibition of immigration, 
it would be difficult to obtain ministers from that country, but we have 
applications from men in Switzerland and other regions not now under 
German rule, and if the budget were not exhausted, they could take the © 
places of some of the pastors who have been loaned to the English work. 

There are some fields which must be manned or surrendered to other 
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denominations. They have been carried along by our General Mission- 
aries and responded splendidly both in members and contributions, but 
they are no longer satisfied with such occasional services. 

The slump in the price of farm products has affected some of the coun- 
try churches adversely, compelling many farmers to seek other means of 
making a livelihood. Some are working as day laborers in the cities, evi-. 
dently a drift in the wrong direction, judging from our recent census re- 
ports. As a result, the financial strength of some churches has been seri- 
ously impaired, and they are calling for emergency aid which it is impos- 
sible to extend. 

Several fields have come to self-support during the year, among them 
Billings, Montana, and Seattle and Warden, Washington. Medina Parish, 
North Dakota, will become self-sustaining on August 1. The Delta-Fruita 
field in Colorado is no longer to be aided, owing to changing conditions, 
and assistance will not be extended to the work at Tillamook, Oregon, 
for the same reason. 

The withdrawal from the work of Rev. M. E. Eversz, for thirty-three 
years Superintendent of the German Department, is a matter of deep regret 
to the German churches. This Department has grown and prospered. It 
is hoped, however, that the churches may have the benefit of his wise coun- 
sel during the years which the Lord of the Vineyard shall allot to him 
and that those years may be many. 

‘With the retiring Superintendent have labored as General Missionaries, 
Rev. Herman Seil and Rev. John Hoelzer. Their zeal for the Kingdom 

_has been unflagging and, in recent years, has contributed in no small way 
to the development of the work. 

Rev. Gottfried Graedel of Washington, has been giving his services to 
the churches of the Pacific Conference without pay. 

Between September 1, when the new Superintendent assumed the work, 
until December 31, he visited thirty-one churches, traveled 11,287 miles, 
preached thirty-six sermons, gave twelve Sunday School addresses, and 
spoke at fourteen other meetings. He is called upon to devote a part of 
his time to counseling and helping the independent churches in various 
ways. 

The churches of the German Department are looking hopefully to the 
future, with grateful acknowledgment of divine leadership in the past. 


IDAHO (NORTHERN) 


The most significant addition to church property in Northern Idaho is 
the building of a parsonage by the school board at Deary, in return to the 
church for the free use of the church building and the parsonage building 
during the year. 

Special meetings at Plummer and Worley resulted in additions to mem- 
bership at both places. Worley is reported to have funds sufficient to pay 
the entire salary to the right man. 

After seven years of sacrificial service, Rev. Francis O. Wyatt of the 
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two Lewiston churches has been called to Colfax. Mr. Wyatt’s untiring 
energy built up these two Lewiston fields simultaneously, although they 
are five miles apart. A Ford car has been the connecting link. 

Priest River, after intermittent service for three years, has a new man, 
happy and ambitious for large things. There are 2,500 lumberjacks in 
cainps within a ten-mile radius, and thus a field for religion and American- 
ization is furnished which will richly repay a $300 investment in a Ford 
car. Radicalism propagates its gospel more vigorously than religion. 

The Coeur d’Alene parish includes three organized churches, two min- 
isters and a social and Bible worker. Kellogg is desperately in need of 
a new church building. All departments crowd the present frame struc- 
ture which no modern institution except a church would occupy for a 
month. The Coeur d’Alenes should be handled as a foreign mission parish 
if its insistent problems are to be solved. 


IDAHO (SOUTHERN) 


The home missionary work in this portion of the state is in the rural 
communities which are dependent upon irrigation, and also in the dry 
wheat-farming sections. Everywhere much distress has been occasioned 
by unfavorable conditions in agriculture and in the marketing of produce. 
Pitiful destitution in some of the dry-farming sections, due to the repeated 
failure of crops for several years, has made the home missionary work 
extremely difficult, and but for the heroism of the missionary pastors and 
people, the work of years in establishing Sunday Schools and churches 
would have been lost. Marketing conditions in the irrigated sections have 
produced financial stagnation, so that farmers have large crops on their 
hands which they are unable to sell or mortgage. This enforced inability 
on the part of the people of these communities to maintain or increase 
local financial support has added greatly to the difficulty of maintaining 
the work in the rural districts. 

It must be remembered that Southern Idaho is a vast territory of 
undeveloped agricultural wealth which irrigation will sooner or later make 
available. Great irrigation projects are being planned which will bring 
millions of fertile acres under cultivation, with resulting homes and com- 
munities, all needing home missionary influences. 

Rev. J. E. Ingham, our General Missionary in this section, has given 
splendid service in ministering to the vacant churches, and also in the gen- 
eral supervision of the work of the state. Notwithstanding the adverse 
financial conditions, the churches at Grandview and Rockland have secured 
new parsonages during the year. Bruneau successfully carried through a 
campaign for a new house of worship and is now planning to erect a par- 
sonage. The Ford cars provided for the fields of (Challis, Rockland and 
Bruneau, have traveled thousands of miles over the mesa in the more ex- 
tensive ministry which they have made possible. 
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ILLINOIS 


Outstanding in the thought of the workers in the state of Illinois today 
is the consciousness that we are the poorer through the loss of three strong 
men who were working in the Chicago office when the year opened. One 
of them was a great international statesman of the Kingdom; another was 
one of the wisest counsellors in the denomination, while the third was 
untiring in his purpose and passion to make the great city in which he 
served more righteous. We refer to Doctors Herring, Sanderson, and 
Breed. 

As a result of the death of Dr. Sanderson, Rev. George T. McCollum 
accepted the Secretaryship of the Interior for The Congregational Church 
Building Society. For twelve and a half years he had directed the affairs 
of the state. To his wise, constructive leadership must be attributed in 
very large degree, the strategic place occupied by Illinois Congregational- 
ism today in the Middle West. : 

Rev. C. S. Laidman is the Acting Superintendent of the ‘Chicago City 
Missionary Society, and Rev. Walter Spooner is in like position in the 
State Conference office. 

Rev. C. E. Enlow became pastor-at-large in Illinois early in the year. 
His services have been universally constructive, and many of the fields 
which he has visited are now under adequate pastoral oversight, while 
others are still being shepherded by him. 

The strenuous activities of the Conference work near the close of the 
year, with the activities centered in the Congregational World Movement 
campaign for 1921, have brought the addition to the state staff, for a period 
of six months, of the Rev. R. W. Merrifield, who is associated with both 
the State Conference and the Congregational World Movement service 
under Regional Director Rev. R. W. Gammon. 

The problem of ministerial supply is rapidly improving. Among recent 
accessions to the ranks of the state ministers are men who, in the period 
of readjustment following the war, entered various forms of social and 
industrial service, but who are now rejoicing in their return to the active. 
pastorate. 

The federation movement has become increasingly marked, but is still 
in the experimental stage. Those denominations with which federations 
are being most generally effected are the Presbyterian and Methodist 
Episcopal. 

The University Church at Champaign is rapidly nearing completion, 
and the first unit of its hoped-for plant was dedicated in Februry, 1921. 
The grounds and edifice are valued at approximately $120,000. The State 
Conference is providing a generous sum as a loan to this church. 

The aided churches are, for the most part, showing normal growth. 
Only one, however, found it possible to reduce its request for aid during 
the year—the organization at East St. Louis. 

Bloomington is rapidly gaining a strategic place; Danville, First, is 
ministering effectively to the community which it serves; Dupo, at a rail- 
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way division point, has suffered through removals resulting from indus- 
trial disturbances; Dixon maintains its organization, with healthful indica- 
tions and normal development; Moline, Gordon Memorial, cannot minister 
effectively to its growing Church School and other organizations until it 
obtains a new and modern plant; East St. Louis and Westville are finding 
opportunities to minister to immigrant groups. 

The city of Chicago, with its rapid growth and inspiring challenge to 
sacrificial service is, with the rest of the state, girding itself for strong and 
aggressive work during the ensuing year. 

Throughout the state there are opportunities for establishing strong and 
effective work in fields pre-empted for Congregationalism. 


INDIANA 


Indiana finished the canvass for The Pilgrim Memorial Fund in May, 
1920, and the amount subscribed doubled the quota. The home missionary 
churches bravely assumed their share of the apportionment. 

Two missionary churches have been discontinued during the year, one 
of them (People’s of Indianapolis) having been made impracticable be- 
cause of the encroachments of the Negro population. The building was 
sold and the proceeds paid to the Church Building Society. Fremont, a 
small missionary work, was discontinued in the interests of comity and 
the building sold for a public library. The proceeds were turned over to 
the Indiana Conference for missionary work in the state. 

The missionary churches of Indianapolis, Brightwood, Trinity, and 
Union, are holding on in rather trying circumstances. Union has a Sunday 
School that is crowding the building and the people are planning to en- 
large it. Trinity, with a limited opportunity, is proving a blessing to a 
large number of families. Brightwood is doing a good work for the boys 
and girls in a section of the city where railroad men reside—with no Sun- 
day and uncertain hours—whose church attendance is inconstant. Gary 
has assumed self-support and has an entirely new view of its opportunity 
and future. 

During the year a serious effort has been made to have certain churches 
adopt the larger parish idea. In the instances where this has been done, 
much good has resulted. Gary and Miller, under one pastor, have done a 
‘splendid work; East Chicago has given time and money to the develop- 
ment of the Negro work; Plymouth, Terre Haute, cares for Taylorville. 
Carefully laid plans in the Calumet region are under way, with the idea 
of making the larger parish idea a prominent plan in the different neighbor- 
hoods. Additions to the missionary churches show an increase of nearly 
ten per cent. 

Generally speaking, the churches have reached a point of denomina- 
tional interest that is very gratifying. The word of apology has disap- 
peared and those expressing denominational pride are frequently spoken. 
The average salary for the churches of the state has grown to $1,850. 
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IOWA 


During 1920, Congregational Iowa experienced the vicissitudes of an 
agricultural state. The soaring prices of land a few months ago, and the 
decreasing prices of farm products in recent months have aided materially 
in tightening up the general financial stringency. Changing social con- 
ditions, particularly in the country, are bringing serious problems to the 
rural and semi-rural church. With available facilities for rapid transpor- 
tation, through the use of the automobile, country people are easily lured 
to the adjacent town or city to gratify their religious as well as their social 
desires. Some communities have solved the problem by federation, but 
more often the country church is so completely deprived of its supporting 
strength there is little or no vital interest left to maintain regular services. 

Iowa is no longer strictly home missionary territory. True, there are 
churches receiving missionary aid, and probably this will be the case for 
many years to come, but their number is likely to decrease year by yeat. 
Twenty years ago there were about 100 aided fields in the state; ten years 
ago sixty-five; this last year about twenty-five. There is no unoccupied 
area; no timber country; no frontier. There is very little opportunity for 
expansion—not even the planting of a mission Sunday School. Some folks 
drop off the list of aided churches because they do not possess sufficient 
resources or give enough promise to warrant the constant outlay of mis- 
sionary money. Then, too, there is firm but gentle pressure from the 
state office to bring the mission church to self-support. Six churches 
which were on the list a year ago have come to self-support. Especially 
noteworthy is the achievement of Milford church, Muscatine, and Wave- 
land Park, Des Moines. The latter church began forming in 1913, was 
organized in 1915, and after an investment of $3,700 in strong leadership, 
it stood financially independent on the fifth anniversary of its organization. 

The State Conference of Iowa made it possible for pastors in rural fields 
to attend the annual Rural Life Conference at the State Agricultural Col- 
lege in 1920. A number of men have availed themselves of this opportu- 
nity for recreation and inspiration. The Midwinter Fellowship Conference 
at Grinnell, which has assembled as many as seventy of our ministers, 
seeks to reach the pastors of the smaller as well as of the larger churches. 
The Conference, through financial assistance in the matter of travel and 
entertainment, brings this fellowship gathering within the reach of our home 
missionary workers. 

Our foreign-speaking churches, representing the Bohemian, German, 
Welsh, Swedish and Norwegian tongues, are rapidly changing to the use 
of the English language. Many of these churches adopted English during 
the war, and have continued its use ever since. Others have only an oc- 
casional service in the foreign tongue—just enough to satisfy the older 
members of the congregation. The trend is strongly in the direction of 
the discontinuance of all foreign languages, and the permanent adoption 
of the one national language. 

The financial returns of the year have been exceedingly gratifying. The 
receipts for home missions were $1,200 beyond the year preceding. The 
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state came nearer meeting the state apportionment for home missions than 
ever before. Our receipts on the apportionment were $17,635 and from all 
sources $21,420. We spent $16,557 in the state and gave $4,349 to the 
Home Missionary Society. This enlarged income has enabled us to in- 
crease the salaries of our home missionary pastors. For a trained man 
we are aiming at a minimum salary of $1,500 and house. 


KANSAS 


The twelve months of 1920 saw some very decided changes in the per- 
sonnel and program of the State Conference. On the part of the Superin- 
tendent the time has been devoted largely to investigation and discovery. 
He has given much attention to the field work and has found it possible 
to visit eighty-two churches during the year. This field visitation has 
called for the expenditure of something over sixty-five dollars per month, 
on the average, for traveling expenses and has given opportunities for 
meeting local church Boards and committees, while addresses were deliv- 
ered at nearly every church visited. A short series of meetings were held 
with three churches, lasting, in two instances, eight days, and in the other, 
five days. 

First Church, Rosedale, completed and dedicated a new building in the 
past year, and the church at Athol has under construction a $24,000 com- 
munity plant. Fellowship Church, Wichita, improved the property at a 
cost of $3,000, and improvements of a minor nature were made by a num- 
ber of minor organizations. It has become necessary for many churches 
to enlarge their plants to meet the needs of growing fields. 

During the year the Conference office was removed from Washburn 
College to a downtown location. The Conference rents three rooms at 
713 Kansas Avenue, and sublets space to the Education Society and the 
state Christian Endeavor. For the first time in the history of the Con- 
ference an office secretary and treasurer were employed, and beginning 
September ist, a pastor-at-large was placed on the field. The publication 
of a small paper, entitled “The Newsletter” has been continued; also the 
Kansas Edition of “The American Missionary.” 

The total subscriptions in Kansas to the benevolences of the churches, 
the Emergency Fund and Pilgrim Memorial Fund, reached a grand total 
of $90,000. Reports which would permit the publication of the total of 
these subscriptions are not yet in hand. The Conference financial report, 
however, indicates total receipts of $11,543.21. If the various benevolent 
Societies of the denomination have shared in the same proportion, it would 
indicate that the state exceeded the gifts of any previous year by substan- 
tial amounts. Lid. } ail oka 

Last year the state assisted in the payment of the salaries of seventeen 
pastors. All increased office and field expenses were paid, and the year 
was closed on January 10th with a balance on hand of $2,050. 

The Conference, at its meeting in May, adopted a program of activities 
substantially in accord with the report of the Committee on Organization 
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of the National Council. This program is being taken up by many of the 
churches and is proving a great stimulus to the activities. 

The result of the year’s work indicates that there are about 100 churches 
in Kansas that will continue with promise and permanency and success. 

A very heavy financial objective is being undertaken for 1921. In prep- 
aration for this financial canvass a School of Missions is being held in 
many of the churches. Plans are also under way to put on an Evangelistic 
campaign which will be introduced by a series of Retreats held under the 
direction of the Committee on Evangelism. 

The task before the Conference is being faced with hopefulness and 
optimism. Great things may be expected of Kansas, but they must not 
be expected too speedily. 


MAINE 


The work in this state went forward steadily during 1920, in spite of 
one item in the report which at first sight appears discouraging. That is, 
taking the state as a whole, and not the aided churches alone, there was 
a loss in membership of 328. This was.due to the dropping of 640 names 
by revision of roll. The Conference does not feel badly about this loss, 
and it is a matter for regret that more of the 4,000 absentee members 
were not dropped. It is to be hoped that many more churches will work 
on revision of rolls in 1921. 

The state made a notable record in benevolences, the total increase 
‘being $75,852, or just about 135 per cent. over the previous year. Of course, 
this in no way differs from what has been done in every other state, but 
it is worth recording. 

Gifts to the National Societies increased $27,966, so that the gain was 
not all represented in “Other Congregational” and ‘“Undenominational” 
gifts. Home expenses increased over $56,000 and the value of church pro- 
perty over $117,000. Last year 185 pastoral units gave an average of 
$1,419, the highest average, it is believed, ever attained by the denomina- 
tion in this state. 

One of the most serious handicaps to the work in the state has been 
the shortage of ministers. This has been more serious than in many other 
states. Maine is “Away down East,” and the Congregational ministers 
have not yet forgotten the advice of Horace Greeley. They go west, but 
most of them not very far west. Ministers from the state are going to 
churches in other New England States, where the population is more 
dense and large cities are more in evidence. In view of the fact that many 
of our churches were pastorless during a large part of the year, the show- 
ing as to both membership and benevolences was most gratifying. 

Not all the churches of the state have accepted the apportionment idea, 
let alone the enlarged apportionment made necessary by the $5,000,000 
appeal. Most of them, however, endorse the plan, and a very large num- 
ber are working nobly to raise their share of the state’s quota. The spirit of 
the Maine churches is decidedly hopeful. 
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MASSACHUSETTS 


The Massachusetts Home Missionary Society is completing the one 
hundred and twenty-second year of its missionary service. Organized “to 
diffuse a knowledge of the gospel of Jesus Christ among the heathen and 
others in remote places,” it now, in this tercentenary year of the Pilgrim 
Church in America, finds its chief ministry within the commonwealth 
founded by the Pilgrim Fathers. 

The year has been marked by continual gains in self-support on the 
part of aided churches. Fourteen churches became self-supporting. This 
number includes one church which has been aided for sixty years; one 
for thirty-three years; one for thirty-two years; and two for twenty-two 
years. Among the churches to attain this goal are the Cilician church of 
Turkish-speaking Armenians in Boston, and the Finnish church in Quincy. 
The goal has been attained only by resolute self-sacrifice on the part of 
pastors and people. 

Three new churches have been enrolled in our Congregational fellow- 
ship, all under the fostering care of the State Society. One new church 
has been organized, but not yet received into fellowship. Three new fields 
in the city and one in the country have received our aid; two fields in the 
city and five in the country have returned for the aid of the Society after 
periods of self-support, all of these being English-speaking fields. 

The minimum salary of home missionary pastors, wherever giving full- 
time service in a single field, has been advanced to $1,000 and parsonage, 
or its equivalent; and for full-time service in yoked fields, it has been made 
$1,200 and parsonage. Salary standards in many self-supporting churches 
have advanced, but the Massachusetts Home Missionary Society is embar- 
rassed in any effort for further increase of its own minimum standard by 
the fact that many self-supporting churches are not above its present mini- 
mum. The next advance may involve aid for not a few such churches. 

This, however, does not diminish our obligations to secure adequate 
support for those who are in the service of our churches, and we are de- 
pending upon the increased income from the Congregational World Move- 
ment to make such an advance possible. Our expenditure for the aid of 
churches and the support of missionaries in 1920 was more than ten per 
cent, in advance of that in 1919, and was made possible only because of the 
inflow of contributions through the Congregational World Movement. 

The meetings of the International Council in Boston and Plymouth 
stimulated all our churches. The immigrant people shared with the native 
born in commemoration of the Pilgrim Anniversary, and we feel confident 
that the influence of the meetings will be felt through the coming years. 
It has renewed our devotion to the Pilgrim ideals and our purpose to main- 
tain Pilgrim standards of faith and service in this commonwealth. 


MICHIGAN 


In the nation-wide industrial upheaval Michigan has had rather more 
than its full share. First, came the great stampede to the automobile 
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centers. This movement drained the towns and country of their working 
force and bereft many churches of their young people and active workers. 
In many cases scarcely more than skeleton church organizations remain. 
Some counties have lost one-third of their population. In the industrial 
reaction Michigan was hit harder than any other state. Statisticians report 
eighty-two per cent. of unemployment for Michigan. The largest unem- 
ployment reported in any other state was fifty per cent. 


Finances 

In facing the new financial standard the churches generally are showing 
a new conscience and courage. The regular benevolence apportionment 
for 1920 and The Pilgrim Memorial Fund were fully pledged, with a mar- 
gin. The Emergency Fund doubtless would have been pledged fully had 
it not been sidetracked for the Congregational World Movement campaign 
for 1921. From the reports that have gone through the state office, it ap- 
pears that more churches than ever have met their regular apportionment 
in full. The churches are facing the increased demands for 1921 seriously. 
The canvass is progressing rather slowly because of the business depres- 
sion. Many churches, large and small, that have usually made the canvass 
in the fall, have postponed it until spring. Very little money has been 
expended on buildings and improvements. A general policy of retrench- 
ment has prevailed in this respect, by which some of the churches have 
been sadly crippled in their equipment and work. On the other hand, 
nearly one-third of the churches have increased the pastor’s salary in sums 
ranging from $100 to $1,000. 


Missionary Work 

There has been no great change in the character and amount of mis- 
sionary work throughout the state. The fields have been well supplied 
with pastors, and at present there are only eight vacant pulpits. Nine 
organizations have been disbanded. 

One new church was organized during the year—Plymouth (colored) 
in Detroit. The charter membership was composed largely of persons edu- 
cated in the American Missionary Association’s schools in the South. 
Through the co-operation of the national and state organizations the 
church has come into possession of a fine property centrally located and 
well equipped for its work and it is growing rapidly in strength and influence. 
Rev. Harold M. Kingsley, Director of Negro Work in the North under the 
Home Missionary Society, is the pastor in charge. There is also an assist- 
ant pastor and a matron who has the supervision of the parish house. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC DISTRICT (THE) 
In the Middle Atlantic District, during the year 1920, thirty-two mis- 
sionaries rendered 342 months of service, ministering to thirty-seven 
churches. During the twelve months 304 persons were received into the 
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fellowship of these churches, 213 on confession of faith. The total mem- 
bership numbers 3,255. They maintain thirty-seven Sunday Schools with 
an enrollment of 4,038. They gave to the Home Missionary Society, on 
the apportionment, $16,201.78. This does not include contributions to the 
Congregational World Movement Emergency Fund. ‘ 

One of the two Conferences composing this District has changed its 
name in the last twelve months. The churches of New Jersey, Maryland, 
the District of Columbia and Virginia have heretofore called their organ- 
ization, The Congregational Conference of New Jersey. It was generally 
recognized that the name was misleading, since it gave no recognition to 
the churches south of Pennsylvania. At the 1920 meeting of the Confer- 
ence the name was changed to The Middle Atlantic Conference of Con- ° 
gregational Churches. 


District of Columbia 


For the first time in years the city of Washington has taken a place 
in the home missionary column. The organization of Cleveland Park 
Church in the beautiful North West section made missionary aid neces- 
sary. This lusty young church, a little more than two years old, has 
seventy-two members, having received fourteen in 1920. The Sunday 
School enrollment is one hundred twenty-seven. The seven churches in 
the District of Columbia have given $2,091.45 during the past year to home 
missions. 


Maryland 
Two churches in Maryland received missionary aid. One of them has 
been pastorless for many months and does little more than carry on its 
Sunday School. The membership of the two churches numbers eighty- 
five, and their Sunday School enrollment is 108. The Maryland churches 
gave to missions $110.95 during 1920. 


New Jersey 

Nine missionaries served ten churches in New Jersey an aggregate 
of ninety-eight months during 1920. These churches have a membership 
of 821. There are ten Sunday Schools with an enrollment of 1,050. There 
were 159 persons received into church fellowship, ninety-two on confes- 
sion of faith. 

The Northern New Jersey Home Missionary Society has advanced 
$1,000 toward a purchase of a building site for the \Christ ‘Church of Orange 
(colored), and has taken title to the property. Christ Church is very pros- 
perous, but has not yet been received into the Association. A new church 
to be known as Grasselli Park Community Church, Congregational, has 
been organized and will be received into the Northern New Jersey Asso- 
ciation at its spring meeting. The Grasselli Chemical Company, which 
has a plant a short distance from Elizabeth, purchased the land, laid out 
the town, paved and curbed the streets, built a hundred houses which they 
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are selling to their skilled employees on easy terms, and erected a Com- 
munity Welfare Building costing $50,000. Accommodations are provided 
in this building for a community church. The people chose the Congre- 
gational form of worship as best fitted to meet the religious needs of the 
communfty. ; 

The New Jersey churches contributed $11,294.20 to the Home Mission- 
ary Society during the year, about forty per cent. of it through the treas- 
ury of the New Jersey Home Missionary Society. 

Our young church at Ventnor City, a residential section of Atlantic 
City, which at its organization a year ago, held property in which their 
_ equity was $2,100, now has a property with an equity of $13,000, including 
the finest building site in the city and beautiful parsonage apartments con- 
nected with the chapel. 

The overcrowding and underhousing in New York City is forcing thou- 
sands of families into the suburbs. A goodly number of them are moving 
across the North River into New Jersey, and among them are many mem- 
bers of Congregational churches. The Northern New Jersey Home Mis- 
sionary Society is alert to the need and opportunity, and is planning to 
have a share in planting Sunday Schools and churches in the new com- 
munities that are being formed in the Metropolitan District. 


Pennsylvania 


Pennsylvania is rejoicing in the appointment of Rev. Harland F. Gould 
as General Missionary in the state. H'e will give special attention to the 
small and isolated churches, and this will enable the (Superintendent to 
devote more time to the growing communities near the large cities. During 
the year eighteen missionaries served twenty-two churches an aggregate 
of 196 months. The membership of these churches numbers 2,143. There 
are twenty-two Sunday Schools, with an enrollment of 2,618, maintained, 
and in the twelve months 125 persons were received into church member- 
ship, 113 on confession. The contributions from the missionary churches 
to the Home Missionary Society amounted to $377.87, while the total gifts 
to the Society from the churches of the state amounted to $2,651.18. 

Kensington Church, Philadelphia, has installed a fine moving picture 
machine which the pastor uses to illustrate his evening sermons. Later, 
it is to be employed to aid in the work of religious education. 


Virginia 
During 1920 the two Virginia churches were served by two mission- 
aries, giving twenty-four months of service. There were five additions to 
membership, all on confession of faith. The two Sunday Schools enroll 
135 members. The contributions to the Home Missionary Society from the 
four churches of this state amounted to $108. 
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MINNESOTA 


It has been a good year for Congregational work in Minnesota. The 
usual economic, social and religious conditions that prevailed throughout 
the country during 1920 had a somewhat depressing influence, but  not- 
withstanding these difficulties, gains have been made in all departments of 
the work. Four churches have been dropped from the roll, but three new 
ones have been organized and added to the list, with three others await- 
ing formal admittance. Church debts have been decreased, while pastors 
salaries have attained an average of $1,750. 

Minnesota still has a great many home missionary problems and fields. 
Immigrants from all the countries of the earth are represented on these 
fields, but as yet Congregationalism has not accomplished large results 
among the distinctly different groups within the state. 

The state budget requires an appropriation of over $40,000, but this was 
met, in 1920, without serious difficulty. The apportionment of $60,000 was 
overtopped by $11,000. Subscriptions on the Congregational World Move- 
ment totaled $115,000, of which $47,000 has been paid in. To this amount 
must be added $17,000 collected on a special benevolence campaign under- 
taken by the Conference in the autumn of 1919, making our total benevo- 
lences for 1920, $132,000. Evangelism has been urged and a program has 
been carried out according to modern methods, the pastor’s class espe- 
cially bringing rich results to the denomination. Religious and missionary 
education have been emphasized, with the result that about one-half our 
Church Schools adopted the Tercentenary Chart. 

The churches, on the whole, are in good condition, both spiritually and 
financially. 


MISSOURI 


During the year 1920, ten per cent. of our Missouri churches came to 
self-support. The salaries which they pay average $2,000. Experience has 
shown that it is easier to raise $2,000 for a $2,000 pastor than to raise $1,000 
for a $1,000 minister. 

Ten per cent. of the Missouri churches increased their pastors’ salaries 
during the year. The state will give, in 1921, an average salary of $2,500, 
with living conditions fully ten per cent. less than in some of the other 
states. 

Ten per cent. of the Missouri churches, formerly abandoned, have been 
reopened, with preaching services and Sunday School. 

The Missouri Conference reports an increase of ten per cent. in resident 
membership. Texarkana, Arkansas, has joined the (Conference, adding 600 
members, and Webster Groves reports an increase of 136. 

Missouri increased her contributions to the denominational Boards last 
year twenty per cent. over any previous year ($36,000). In addition, over 
$600,000 was raised during 1920 for Congregational objects; an average of 
seventy-five dollars per capita for resident members. The 1922 aim for 
benevolences is $40,000. 
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The National Council showed excellent judgment when it came to 
Kansas City in 1913. It was in Missouri, therefore, that the ideas and 
ideals of the Congregational World Movement really originated. Missouri, 
on the border between the North and South; Missouri, as large as Maine, 
New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut and 
Delaware combined; Missouri, Congregationally, is preparing to “go up 
and possess the land ” for the “King of Kings and the Lord of Lords.” 


MONTANA 


Montana gave generously in all war service, and on borrowed money 
put in its largest crop. Then came the disastrous drought in 1919, so that, 
although prices were still high, the state had little to sell. Again, in 1920, 
in the northern part of the state, another dry season cut down the crops 
and prices for all farm products fell off. 

In spite of these conditions, however, the denominational fields are 
generally supplied with pastors, although it has been necessary in some 
cases to yoke two or more fields in order to provide them with this service. 

The full apportionment for the year 1920 was raised, the Emergency 
Fund was oversubscribed, and a good share of it has been paid in. Sub- 
stantial increases in membership are credited to the year just passed, dur- 
ing which four English-speaking churches and a German one were organ- 
ized. The pastors of our two largest churches have taken other fields, and 
new ministers have been called to the pulpits thus made vacant. The 
work at Butte has been strengthened by the coming to its pastorate of 
Rev. W. T. Lockwood, formerly pastor of the Baptist church at Missoula. 
The Floral Park Church has completed its organization and purchased a 
house of worship from the Lutherans. 

Among the notable features of work for the year was a summer school 
for pastors held at the Billings Polytechnic Institute. About thirty min- 
isters were in attendance for ten days of study and fellowship. All ex- 
pressed themselves as greatly benefited. 

In 1919, with the help of Secretary Burton of the Home Missionary So- 
ciety, a Montana Home Missions Council was organized. The state Sup- 
erintendent was chosen president, and the Superintendent of Baptist Mis- 
sions became secretary. Practically all the Protestant churches in the 
state are represented in the organization. The entire state was carefully 
surveyed and denominational responsibility was recognized and defined 
for work in cities, towns and large rural areas. The South Side in Billings 
and Floral Park in Butte were allocated to us. Certain large areas in 
outlying sections, such as Powder River County and the “Hundred Mile 
Parish,’ along the Milwaukee Road from Harlowtown to Lombard, also 
came under Congregational oversight. 

Certain important comity cases have been adjusted by the Executive 
Committee of the Home Missions Council. A committee of the Council 
is at work on the matter of having religious education recognized for 
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credit in the public schools.. A movement looking toward the unification 
of the Christian colleges of the state has also been started. 

The Church Extension Boards have accepted the larger program of 
work suggested by the Home Missions Council and have provided a special 
representative, Rev. Elmer H. Johnson, to assist in carrying out the plans. 
An additional appropriation of $5,000 has been made to back up these 
larger plans, 

The “Montana Plan” of co-operation has the hearty support of the 
general workers of all denominations, and, apparently, is approved by all 
the missionary societies doing work in the state. 

The hearty support given by national leaders enables us to look forward 
with enthusiasm, even though there are trying times ahead. The measure 
of success for years to come is being determined now by the service in 
these allocated areas. There are men and equipment, so that an advance 
all along the line can be made. 


NEBRASKA 


In this anniversary year of 1920, it may be well to take a single glance 
backward over the fourteen years since Nebraska assumed self-support. 
While the figures show a net loss of nine churches, this does not mean a 
corresponding loss in membership or active church work, as the follow- 
ing figures show: 

Increase in church membership, from 16,312 to 19,395. 

Increase in Sunday School membership, from 15,563 to 21,607. 

Increase in contributions for home missions, from $6,827 to $10,662. 

Increase in total benevolences, from $26,268 to $65,193. 

Increase in home expenses of churches, from $170,042 to $479,563. 

Increase in value of church property, from $77,746 to $1,853,730. 

During this period the number of churches receiving home missionary 
aid has been reduced from about 100 to less than one-fourth that number; 
and in these fourteen years of self-support, not one missionary has been 
obliged to wait for the amount due him, and no debt has been incurred, 
except temporary loans occasionally for a few weeks at a time. In the 
past two years these have not been needed. The Treasurer’s report for 
1920 showed all bills paid and a substantial balance on hand. The step 
taken by the state in assuming self-support at the beginning of its second 
half century has, therefore, been shown to have been a wise one, and one 
which has strengthened the sense of responsibility for the work in which 
the churches are engaged. 

During the year Nebraska joined with other states in the general pro- 
gram outlined by our national leaders. In the Evangelistic Campaign a 
partial report showed 71 churches to have received at the Easter ingathering 
971 members, making a total of 1,234, if all received from January Ist are 
included. Of these 855 were received on confession and 379 by letter. In 
the World Movement Campaign, a total budget of $200,000 for 1920, which 
included four items in addition to our part of the Emergency Fund, was 
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about half pledged. The time preceding the canvass was too short to 
bring the needed information to the churches, so that only about half par- 
ticipated in the World Movement plans. 

With these results before us, and with the larger plans outlined for the 
coming year, it seemed imperative that we should have more help if the 
churches were to have adequate preparation for the fuller participation de- 
sired. It was decided, therefore, to secure an Associate Superintendent, 
who should head this campaign movement and give his full time to the 
Congregational World Movement work. Rev. W. A. Tyler, pastor of our 
college church at Crete, was the man selected. He has been in charge of 
the work since October Ist. In addition to his visitation of churches, he 
planned and successfully carried through, in connection with Rev. R. W. 
Gammon, our Regional Director, several very helpful conferences. The 
most important of these was held December 14th and 15th, and about fifty 
leading representatives from the local associations were present. At this 
meeting the whole denominational program was presented and fully dis- 
cussed. Plans were made for similar associational meetings to be held 
the latter part of. January. Much is expected from this more thorough 
and systematic preparation of the churches before the Every Member 
Canvass. 

Nebraska, in common with the other states, is suffering from a shortage 
of ministers. Otherwise, the work is going forward with reasonable vigor 
and success, and we entered upon the new year with faith and hope, ex- 
pecting to make 1921 one of the best years that has been recorded in the 
Congregational annals of the commonwealth. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


New Hampshire is looking forward to the year 1921 with hope and con- 
fidence. 

A notable result of the Interchurch World Movement activities in this 
state was the organization of a community church from the remains of the 
Baptist, Congregational and Methodist churches of Newmarket. Friendly 
citizens, elsewhere conspicuous by their absence, to the number of several 
hundred, united in demanding that more vital Christian work be maintained 
in their community, and pledged their individual moral support and financial 
backing to the extent of twenty-five hundred dollars for work along modern 
lines. A young man of promise and ability has been settled as pastor. The 
experiment is novel in its form and will be watched with great interest. 

The Congregational Church at Exeter, gathered in 1638, worshipped _ to- 
gether as one family for 106 years. Following a visit of George Whitfield, 
the church split, and for 170 years worshipped in two congregations. Dur- 
ing the year 1920, the two branches came together, and in December, James 
W. Bixler was in stalled as pastor of the Congregational Church of Exeter. 
This reduces the number of churches by one, without loss of strength or 
efficiency. 

While additions by confession and letter have considerably exceeded re- 
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movals by death and letter, drastic revision of rolls has wiped out our gains 
and we close the year with an increase of only two in membership. Sixty- 
eight churches have increased salaries during the year in amounts varying 
from twenty-five dollars to sixteen hundred dollars. 

A few churches, long pastorless, have been supplied, but the Church of 
Christ at Dartmouth College, made vacant by the death of Rev. William W. 
Ranney, and the other college church at Durham, made vacant by the re- 
moval of Rev. Vaughn Dabney to Dorchester, Massachusetts, are. still 
pastorless. As this report goes to press, however, word has come from 
these churches that calls have been extended to very promising men, and 
that the prospects for favorable replies are good. Dr. Burton W. Lockhart, 
who for twenty-six years ably filled the pulpit of the Franklin Street 
Church, Manchester, has given up the active pastorate, but remains pastor 
emeritus. Other important churches are vacant, and at the present time 
twenty-one churches are in search of pastors. 

Our church at Meredith, multiplied last year in strentgth and courage 
by absorption of the Free Baptist Church, has, during the year, completed 
the renovation of its church property, so that it has one of the most com- 
plete and satisfying plants for present day Christian work to be found in 
the state. 

The larger parish plan has been applied in the Alstead-Langdon field. 
Four churches, covering religious activities in two townships, have been 
brought together under one pastor, who is supplied with an automobile and 
a preaching assistant, and is commissioned with the responsibility for 
leadership in social and educational, as well as religious, activities. 

In various places, co-operation on the part of friendly summer residents 
is providing ampler support and abler leadership. In several instances, 
strong churches at the center are manifesting increased interest in the con- 
dition of the outlying districts. 

According to the latest returns, the churches of the state gave to missions 
last year about $70,000, which is $30,000 more than in any previous year. The 
apportionment for the state for 1921, and practically for all the churches, 
has been multiplied by three. A great majority of the churches have accepted 
their apportionment and are making efforts to secure full amounts. 

With all the rest of the world New Hampshire needs the gospel. The 
Pilgrim churches have the gospel for the present age. Accordingly the 
churches are looking to the new year with trust and confidence. 


NEW YORK 


The prosperity noted in the report a year ago has continued and even 
increased during the present year. The benefits which have been derived 
through the incorporation of the Conference are becoming more apparent 
in the larger fellowship, in the sense of a oneness in the work, and the 
co-ordination of the state with the program of the National Council and 
its various commissions. 

The income has far exceeded that of any other year and more than 
doubled that of five years. The principle adopted two years ago, of plant- 
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ing only such churches on English-speaking fields as could be thoroughly 
equipped and would speedily come to self-support, has been fully vindi- 
cated in the past twelve months. 

The work at Endicott has developed into a regularly-organized and 
vigorous young church. At Utica, although a pastor was secured only three 
months before the close of the year, a church has been organized, recog- 
nized, and ig assuming a considerable part of its operating expenses. 

The metropolitan church extension work is meeting the crisis anticipat- 
ed. Because of war conditions little building was possible during the last 
five years. With the improvement in these conditions $100,000 is necessary 
to meet the situation within the coming year. This does not include any 
investment in church buildings to take care of new churches to be organ- 
ized by the Conference. The results of our metropolitan church extension 
far exceed the hundredfold promised by the Master, and are as follows: 
Total aid granted to churches, $164,378; present value of property secured 
by this aid, $1,297,850; present membership of churches aided, 11,322; mem- 
bers added since aid was granted, 11,076; contrbutions for religious work 
since aid was granted, $2,182,328. 

The state field church extension work is, in a smaller way, reproducing 
the results of the metropolitan society, and is slowly but surely securing 
a place in our hearts and in our benevolences, seven churches having al- 
ready been benefited by its assistance. 

Associational ministerial retreats, together with the state-wide program 
of evangelism, are producing profound results in the deepening of the 
spiritual life of the churches and the drawing together of the ministry 
in closer bonds of sympathy, service and fellowship. 

New York contains the largest colored population of any city in the 
world. The Nazarene colored church of Brooklyn is rapidly meeting our 
responsibility for Brooklyn. For years this church annually received a 
grant of $600 from the Conference, but as the result of increasing the grant 
to $1,000 for the past two years, and by assisting the people to secure a 
competent leader, the membership has increased from 150 to 450, and the 
annual budget has grown from $900 to $10,000. The church is now self- 
supporting. F 

By engaging the most competent leader to be found in the country 
to begin work on June Ist among the 175,000. colored people in Harlem, 
we will, in a measure, meet our denominational obligations there. Similar 
work must be undertaken as quickly as possible in Buffalo and in all of 
our up-state cities. 

With the rising of the great tide of immigration once more, the foreign- 
speaking work assumes new proportions and importance. Within the 
year the Armenian church in New York increased its membership more 
than thirty per cent. and in Troy over 100 per cent. One new German 
church was organized, and most urgent appeals for General Missionaries 
to take care of and wisely organize the foreign-speaking work in the state 
among Armenians, Finns, and Italians are under consideration by our 
Board. 
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NORTH DAKOTA 


One of the most interesting features in connection with the work in 
North Dakota during the year 1920 was the holding of the local Associa- 
tions early and having retreats in connection with them which brought 
nearly all of the pastors together. 

Particularly encouraging was the devotion of the pastors who, in the 
face of many difficulties, have remained with the work and made great 
sacrifices for it. The world may know little of their efforts and devotion 
to the great cause, but they are recorded in the Book of Life. The churches 
also have done their part. The work in most cases has been kept up to 
the standard, bills have been paid promptly, and the majority of them 
have raised the salaries of their pastors quite materially. Apportionments 
for benevolences have been met, and everything has been pushed ahead 
in spite of the great business depression. 

Several new houses of worship have been erected. A notable case is 
the new church at Hope. With less than 150 members, and of course 
many of them absent, they built a fine new church during this difficult 
year and paid for it, with the exception of $3,000 received from the Build- 
ing Society. The cost of this house of worship, with furnishings, was 
$29,000. The little church at Medina is doing equally well in building and 
the basement for a new building is completed. The auditorium and other 
rooms will be furnished and ready for occupancy the coming season. 

The Pilgrim Victory Campaign has been carried on during the year 
in the face of many obstacles. About one-half of the full $400,000 has 
been secured. With an efficient secretary at the task, it is confidently 
expected that the full amount will be raised within the allotted five years. 

The work has been hindered at every turn by the great scarcity of 
ministers. Except for the help given by certain students in the summer, 
many fields had no pastor during the year. This is easily the most import- 
ant problem confronting the work in this state. 

Early season prospects for good crops were better than in years, but 
drought and other causes resulted in there being much less of a yield than 
was hoped for. Then, too, the great drop in the price of grain, after the 
crop has been raised at great expense, was very discouraging to the 
farmers. This crop did not even pay the expense of raising it, to say 
nothing of paying accumulated debts. In many parts of the state, there- 
fore, it has seemed impossible to collect money for any cause, and in the 
face of such tremendous odds, the churches have done well in holding 
the work together, increasing their benevolence contributions, and in 
many instances raising the pastors’ salaries. 


OHIO 


Twenty-seven churches in the state of Ohio received missionary aid 
during the year 1920, and thirty-six commissioned missionaries and help- 
ers rendered more than 296 months of service. 

The membership of the aided churches on January 1, 1921, was 3,845. 
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The Sunday School enrollment was 4,015. The churches of the state con- 
tributed $24,047.40 for home missionary work. 

With one or two exceptions the churches were well manned and made 
splendid progress. The most notable accomplishment is the rapid growth 
of Pilgrim Church, Toledo, which since 1916 has grown from a small Sun- 
day School to a church having a membership of 205 and a Sunday School 
enrollment of 280; from an ordinary dwelling house in which services were 
held to a movable building, and then to a beautiful brick colonial church 
costing $80,000. This is all the more noteworthy because Park Church, 
Toledo, which came to self-support a few years ago is also putting up an 
expensive and beautiful structure, and Washington Street Church is erect- 
ing a great auditorium and parish house. There has been splendid growth 
in Plymouth Church, Cincinnati, where the Sunday School and church at- 
tendance has increased to the point where enlargement of the new build- 
ing seems imperative. Storrs of Cincinnati, a work largely of the settle- 
ment type, has come to life under the inspiration of Pastor-at-Large Parker 
and the splendid leadership of Dr. McNutt, the pastor. 

The work at Hamilton, in the newly-purchased stone building, made 
satisfactory progress and demonstrates the possibilities of this field under 
effective leadership. The pastor, however, accepted a call to another field 
before a year of service was completed, and the growth of the church was 
quite materially retarded. 

The churches of Ohio earnestly undertook the canvass for the Emer- 
gency Fund, and forty-five per cent. of them made pledges to the amount 
of $75,000. They are seriously setting themselves to the program of the 
Congregational World Movement. 

A Pastor-at-Large, Rev. Charles L. Parker, was put into the field and 
has amply proved the wisdom of the plan and the expenditure. One 
church was started upon a rapid development without coming to the State 
Conference for aid. A new enterprise was placed upon a solid foundation 
and a pastor secured. Another aided church which was greatly discour- 
aged and had seriously considered going over to another denomination, 
has changed its spirit and become an enthusiastic and most progressive 
organization. A number of churches have been materially strengthened 
through evangelistic services conducted by Mr. Parker. 

The Toledo churches conduct a missionary work among the Bulgarians, 
which is perhaps the largest service rendered this nationality anywhere 
in the country. This effort is largely of a social character, but is under 
the leadership of a Bulgarian and is almost entirely supported by contrib- 
utions from the Toledo churches, the Ohio Conference rendering some 
assistance. 


OREGON 


The year 1920 was full of unusual difficulties in the home missionary 
work, among them being the necessity of paying greatly increased salaries 
in order to attract men to the smaller fields. The general shortage of min- 
isters for the outlying points was another difficulty that had to be con- 
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fronted. There are few Congregational people living in the rural dis- 
tricts of Oregon and this fact makes it hard to develop a substantial con- 
stituency. The work in the large centers, however, has made splendid 
progress, 

One of the most discouraging features in this field is the prevalence 
of the “short” pastorate. Men are needed who are willing to undertake a 
five-year program instead of the one-year pastorate which is discouraging 
to the church and threatens disaster. More than half the home mission- 
ary churches of the state suffered changes of pastorate during* 1920, and 
few of the ministers have been with the churches they serve for more 
than two years. 

Notwithstanding the high cost of building material, several churches, 
urged by the imperative need for increased equipment, have obtained new 
buildings or made improvement in their equipment, helped generously by 
the Church Building Society. The outstanding achievement in this direc- 
tion is the completion of the new $40,000 edifice at Forest Grove, under the 
effective leadership of Rev. W. W. Blair. Not only has the church carried 
its building campaign through to success, but all departments of the work 
have shown marked improvement. 

The people of Atkinson Memorial Church in Portland made a number 
of improvements on their building during the year, and the church at 
St. Helens completed a financial campaign for a new building. Jennings 
Lodge and the new Parkrose Church of Portland are planning for new 
houses of worship, while Waverly Heights, St. Johns and Monitor are to 
have new parsonages. 

Oregon exceeded The Pilgrim Memorial Fund quota of $39,698. The 
amount raised totaled $46,316. The Congregational Wiorld Movement cam- 
paign followed so closely on the heels of the Pilgrim Fund canvass, that 
while good results were obtained, the almost simultaneous appeals rather 
interfered with the desired success of the C. W. M. Substantial increases 
in apportionment payments by the churches have been reported. 

Rev. Mark C. Davis has added several preaching stations and Sunday 
Schools to his parish in the southern section of the Willamette Valley, 
where for more than thirty years he has been the Sunday School mission- 
ary, greatly beloved by his many parishioners who live in the little villages 
among the hills. 


RHODE ISLAND 


The weaker interests have been cherished by the Board of Directors 
of Rhode Island Conference. Pastors of the stronger churches have given 
comradeship freely, and the woman’s societies have yielded fellowship. 

A notification by four of the five Swedish churches in the state (with 
a membership of 672) has been received stating that they propose to sever 
connection with the Conference in order to have closer union with the 
Swedish Eastern Association. These churches have come to self-support 
through thirty years. It was impossible for them to care for their own 
benevolent needs and accept the Congregational benevolent drives. They 
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concluded to withdraw and their sentiment is before a committee of the 
Conference. ( 

Two of the aided churches—Thornton and Wood River Junction— 
have found existence difficult. The Armenians have co-operated in benev- 
olence in spite of their sacrificial giving for friends in Armenia. In several 
gifts the Conference has increased the gifts to pastors of meager income. 
It has presented the needs of several churches for repairs to the Church 
Building Society. 

Altogether, the apportionment for 1920, with the addition of 165 per 
cent. more, met with generous response. A total of nine dollars and fifty 
cents per capita was reported in the state for all type of benevolences. Of 
this $48,077 was for the seven denominational societies, and $20,722 for 
special Congregational benevolences, including the Congregational World 
Movement. The Pilgrim Memorial Fund aggregated $18,369. 

In Providence, Union Church has two home missionary stations-— 
Knightsville Church and Park Side Chapel, in which services are promoted 
through lay leadership. Central Church has a Portuguese community 
house. Regular services are held in the Hughesdale Chapel. Beneficent 
Church has improved the building at a large expenditure, and the church 
at Chepachet federated this year with the local Free Baptist Church, to 
the enjoyment and benefit of all concerned. 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN DISTRICT (THE) 


This vast territory, comprising the states of Colorado, Wyoming and 
_ Utah, is aggressively western in its industrial, political, social and religious 
life. It is independent and insurgent. It also presents many problems. 

The tide of immigration rolling inland from either coast is just begin- 
ning to touch this section of the country. It is a new problem and one 
that will require much attention. In fact, there is a great deal to be done 
in various directions if the denomination is to hold its own among the 
sects which are strongly represented in this region. 

The Mormons have a propaganda for both the tourists which visit the 
great center—Salt Lake City—and for those who are resident there. The 
Christian Science church is also busy. They, too, are aware of the tourist 
and of the time he has for new teachings as he rests and as he journeys. 
The Rocky Mountain Bible Institute, patterned after the Moody School 
and Torrey Institute, is awake to the great opportunities that lie in this 
region, where no ties are held strongly and where the promoter thrives 
as he shouts his wares of oil and mines and land and leagues and new 
political theories. 

Congregationalism is busy. The best workers are being sought for the 
tremendous task of making promising churches stronger and bringing new 
life to decadent churches. 

Colorado 

This state has made a splendid response to the Pilgrim Fund and to 
the Congregational World Movement. It is mightily interested in the 
magnificent work being inaugurated at Collbran and Montrose. 
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Utah 


The work in Utah has reached a higher plane in giving and a new im- 
pulse in the community church at Provo. The Methodists and Baptists 
have retired from this field, leaving to the Congregationalists the respon- 
sibility of making the church the one great evangelical and Protestant 
force to meet the issues of the dominant church in Utah. 

There is a most promising work at Vernal, where a man should be 
appointed at once to relieve Mr. Downey, who has more than one man’s 
work in conducting Wilcox Academy. 


Wyoming 


The churches of this state are practically all supplied with competent 
ministers. To be sure, fields have been doubled up in many instances, 
but by this method the standard of ministers has been raised very consid- 
erably. These pastors are changing the viewpoint of their churches from 
the older idea of “What can we get from the Home Missionary Society?” 
to “What can we do for the whole program of our Congregational work?” 
The reduction of the amount of home missionary support through these 
co-operative ways, and their remarkable increase in benevolences, are their 
testimony to this change of spirit. 

The personnel of the field work has been greatly strengthened by the 
coming of Rev. Ralph V. Hinkle as General Missionary, and Miss Madeline 
Gile as a joint worker in our Utah Church Schools. Rev. J. N. Hanes did 
a wonderful work during the summer of 1920, in serving the scattered 
churches in Routt and Grand Counties. He was the only minister in 
Grand County the winter through. Rev. Wallace B. Dunn has labored 
successfully in Wyoming, directing the building of churches in Keeline and 
Glendo and oragnizing the work in Orin Junction. 


SLAVIC DEPARTMENT 


During the year 1920 ten Slavic churches, with nine missions, were 
served by thirteen workers. The one Polish church, at Detroit, Michigan, 
has taken on new life, under its new and able pastor, Rev. C. H. Woynar- 
owski. Improvements have been made in the building, and every effort 
is being made to do a more aggressive work among the Polish people 
who, since the war, seem to be a little more responsive to Protestant en- 
deavor among them. 

The Slovak churches in the Pittsburgh District are showing com- 
mendable religious activity. The organization at Duquesne is the banner 
church among them. The fine spirit of this congregation is evidenced 
partly by their missionary offering which, in 1920, amounted to $768. In 
addition, they have given $488 in cash and $350 in pledges toward a build- 
ing fund, and have cared for their current expense budget. The member- 
ship totals 180. The building is altogether inadequate, and steps are be- 
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ing taken to sell it and secure a new site and house of worship. The 
pastor, Rev. Andrew Gavlik, made a speaking tour in the East in the early 
winter, and his story about our Congregational Slovaks, as well as his in- 
teresting personality, made a fine impression on all who heard him. 

The Slovak church on the North Side of Pittsburgh—Woods Run—is 
gaining in strength and influence. The neighborhood in which this church 
is located is rapidly filling up with colored people, and the building may 
be sold to the Negro church. A new site has been picked out, and the 
congregation hopes to secure this and a suitable building in this more fav- 
orable locality, which will increase the range and usefulness of the work. 

The church at Braddock has greatly improved spiritually, and is in a 
position to do a larger work, if a suitable pastor can be found to take the 
leadership. 

The Slovak church of Charleroi, with its missions at Monessen and 
Stockdale, is developing strength under its able pastor, Rev. George Hank- 
ovsky. A building site has been purchased and they are hoping to secure 
a suitable building. At present they worship in a small, dark hall, where 
they crowd together with considerable discomfort, but with no abatement 
in enthusiasm on the part of young and old. The young people of Charle- 
roi are very loyal and active in the work. They should be given a good 
building as soon as possible. If we could have $50,000 just now for build- 
ing operations in the Pittsburgh Districts, it would greatly cheer and in- 
spire the people and increase the range and success of the work. 

The three Minnesota churches are doing well. The Bohemian organ- 
ization at Silver Creek is self-supporting, while the Bohemian church at 
St. Paul has passed through many difficulties, but goes quietly on with 
its work and is winning more and more the respect of the Bohemian people. 

South Elmdale Slovak holds its work intact. The pastor, Rev. Andrew 
Moncol, cares not only for the Czechoslovaks of the community, but using 
the English language he preaches in two Scandinavian settlements, and 
also at Holdingford, where there is a building which, with a reorganized 
church, will doubtless become Congregational. 

The aged veteran, Rev. Anton Paulu, continues to serve faithfully the 
Bohemians in Vining and Lucerne, Iowa. Congregationalism is not reach- 
ing the Bohemians of Iowa as it should. A young man of winning per- 
sonality, tact and intelligence, equipped with a Ford, should be employed 
to do personal work among the well-to-do Bohemian farmers scattered 
westward from Cedar Rapids, perhaps not with a view to having them or- 
ganized into Congregational churches, but to cultivate their friendship 
and to bring to them the knowledge of true Christianity by word of mouth 
and printed page. We believe the revival of Hussite interest in Czecho- 
slovakia will react on the people here and make them more responsive 
to our efforts. 

New immigration from Czechoslovakia is making its appearance in 
our churches. The Superintendent has had occasion to give the hand and 
word of welcome to newcomers in most of our churches, 
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SOUTH CENTRAL DISTRICT (THE) 


In the South Central District during the year 1920, forty-two mission- 
aries served fifty-three churches and outstations, maintaining forty-nine 
Sabbath Schools, seven of which were either organized or resuscitated dur- 
ing the year, and a group invested more than 382 months of service— 
nearly two years. 

Palestine, Texas, alone reports a new church building, but nine other 
places have made very substantial improvements, aggregating upward of 
$4,000 in value, and bringing increased comfort and service equipment to 
the fields. The congregation of Park Church, Oklahoma City (formerly 
Harrison Avenue), purchased a beautiful new site, and a building is near- 
ing completion. This achievement, with the fine showing of Pilgrim 
Church, with its forward-looking program for Riverside Community Par- 
ish House, makes the work of the denomination look hopeful in that city. 
The missionary churches of the District report 363 accessions during the 
year, of which 182 were on confession of faith. The larger accessions in 
Oklahoma were Chickasha, twenty-three; Oklahoma City, Park Church, 
twenty-four; Lawton, thirty-five; Jennings, forty-three. In the two last 
places named the work of pastors Roberts and Mundell virtually rehab- 
ilitated the churches. The largest accessions reported in Texas were 
Austin, nineteen; San Antonio, twenty-six; Dallas, Junius Heights, forty. 
Seventy-eight of the missionary churches gained in membership. Decided 
increase in expenditures, pastors’ salaries and working power has been 
shown on many fields, notably, Junius Heights, Palestine, Port Arthur 
and Spring Lake in Texas; Chickasha, Jennings, Altona, and Lawton in 
Oklahoma. Outstanding rural evangelism has been accomplished by pas- 
tors Pearson and Thomlinson, while the ministries of General Missionary 
Samuel Holden have greatly strengthened our Louisiana work, practically 
saving the church at Roseland. 


Impressive Opportunity 

The opportunity grows upon us with the years. The climate and nat- 
ural resources of the Central South have been exploited, but the great 
challenge of the teeming population has not been duly emphasized. Com- 
pare the population of the various states from Canada to the Gulf. The 
Dakotas 1,287,227; Nebraska, 1,296,372; Kansas, 1,769,257; Oklahoma, 
2,028,283; Texas, 4,663,228. It would seem that the increase in population, 
wealth and institutional greatness shows the “Star of Empire” headed for 
the mouth of the Rio Grande. 


Three Points of a Strategic Program 
1. Service efficiency in small town, village and rural fields. The entire 
District is rural. Oklahoma has a rural population of 1,488,803 and Texas 
3,150,539, while the rural residents of the entire section number 7,271,395 
—or seventy-one per cent. of the entire population. For this enormous 
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field pastors are needed to displace the once-a-month church with stated 
worship and teaching ministries; strong town centers, with outstation 
evangelism; the enlarged service vision of the modern rural parish. 

2. Adequate achievement in strategic city centers. Four cities in Texas 
have each more than 100,000 population, and Congregationalism has work 
in each one. In six Texas cities, with a combined population of 622,240, 
we have eleven organizations with property holdings amounting to $300,000 
and over 1,300 members. The five cities in the District which we have 
not entered are New Orleans, Shreveport, Beaumont, Waco, and Tulsa— 
the combined population numbering 582,270. Without mentioning the splendid 
small cities, what a field is here! 

But it may be asked, do not the southern denominations occupy the 
field? The Survey tells the story. The Survey chart declares the un- 
churched population of Oklahoma alone to be 1,500,000, and that of Texas 
2,642,000. (Our plea is not to enter into competition with others, but for 
the evangelizing of the unevangelized). 

3. An adequate institution of Christian education—a strong college 
of Congregational ideals in the Central South. The state schools cannot 
provide for the throngs of students seeking admission. The consciousness 
of inefficiency and backwardness in education is becoming keen; the trend 
to improvement and higher standards is strong. The fact that while cities 
and larger towns are increasing their equipment, the rural districts are 
sadly unprovided for, makes this a ringing appeal to Congregationalists. 
What shall the sons of the Pilgrims do in a district of 10,000,000 people, 
without a worthy educational program? 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


The record of missionary activities in South Dakota for the first nine 
months of 1920 is impressive. An enlarged budget for home expenses 
was adopted, there was a marked increase in pastors’ salaries, and an im- 
provement in equipment which has meant more effective work. Sixty- 
nine churches reported an increase in the salaries of their pastors in 1920. 
This forward step was also evident in the advance in gifts to the benevol- 
ent Societies of the denomination. The last three months of the ‘year 
the churches felt the depression in the business world, especially where 
there was a change in pastorates. For the most part, however, the churches 
are facing the commercial conditions with courage and with no thought 
of any retroactive movement in their plans. 

The missionary work is being carried on with a system which promises 
an increasing efficiency in the years to come. There are Congregational 
churches in twelve of the fifteen leading cities of the state, and there are 
Congregational churches in thirty-six county seat towns. Some of the 
missionaries care for entire counties or large portions of them, and South 
Dakota counties frequently contain fifty to seventy townships. The Ford 
has made it possible for the missionary to almost double his efforts, but 
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this, of course, necessitates larger compensation and makes larger home 
missionary aid desirable. 

It has not been possible to finance large plans for rural community 
work, such as are being carried out in various parts of the country, but 
there are many demands for this type of endeavor. There are many peo- 
ple in South Dakota who are without the Gospel, particularly in the newer 
sections of the state. 

Railroad building has ceased since the war, and the development of the 
newer parts of the state is dependent upon the coming of the railroads. 
The present appears to be a waiting time, but the Congregational forces 
are equipped for effective operations when the forward commercial move- 
ment does come, as it inevitably will in the near future. 

The great hindrance to really effective work is the lack of men for 
the field. No state is in greater need of wise, consecrated, energetic and 
adaptable men—with a message. Everywhere there are opportunities for 
any who desire to undertake a man’s job, but it is not every man who sees 
opportunity in a new commonwealth. The tendency to seek the city, so 
evident throughout the country, has affected the ministerial as well as 
other professions. The appeal which calls men and women to service on 
the foreign field is the only one which will draw men of outstanding per- 
sonality to help in the Christian work of a new state. 

South Dakota, in the older sections, is coming into her own, as is 
shown by large public buildings, good schools, substantial and prosper- 
ous farms, not to speak of the wealth represented in live stock, grain, alfalfa 
and other products. 

“Christianity alone can furnish the higher ideals so necessary in the 
building up of a new commonwealth, and our home missionaries are the 
pioneer builders, the real statesmen and craftsmen in our frontier states. 
The money spent in securing their services is an investment which will 
surely yield rich dividends in the years to come.” 


SOUTHEAST DISTRICT (THE) 


There is a new South. North and South have united in a forward move- 
ment in religion, education and industries. Agriculture is being diversified. 
The power bill releases the wealth of the rivers for the building of indus- 
tries and cities. The North is coming South. Reports of the Evangelistic 
Department locating absent members of Congregational churches in Amer- 
ica show that many of them are coming to the Southeast. The Church 
Extension’ Boards are matching the opportunity of a new South by a vig- 
orous forward-looking program. 


“Congregational News” 
“Congregational News” has resumed publication in enlarged and im- 
proved form. Its policy is shaped up by a Board representing the churches 
and educational institutions of the Southeast. As a publicity and propa- 
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ganda agency it is essential in a section of the country where our denom- 
inational history and aims are so little known. It will help to Congrega- 
tionalize the South and relate it more closely to our national fellowship. 


Alabama 


Alabama faces the problem of developing much of its work, too long 
sustained by the Church Extension Boards, to self-support. The financial 
crisis makes this difficult, but Superintendent Rogers is working at the 
task bravely. Valuable assistance has been given by the Sunday School 
Extension Society in the appointment of Rev. J. F. Owens as Sunday 
School missionary. The work of the Alabama Institute and Thorsby 
Academy are making valuable contributions to this forward movement. 


Florida 


The state is developing rapidly in wealth and numbers. Northern peo- 
ple with money and the spirit of enterprise are welcomed for the develop- 
ment of city and country. Rev. E. C. Gillette recently entered upon his 
work as pastor of the important church at Jacksonville. Dr. Vincent, at 
Winter Park, preaches to audiences that pack the church, with people 
being turned away. Miami is becoming a Congregational center. Tampa 
is looking forward to increased growth. Superintendent Waldron is plan- 
ning a decade of church expansion in the state to meet the challenge of 
- growth of the state in wealth and population. Taken altogether, the read- 
justments and marked programs now in force in the district give promise 
of enlarged influence for the denomination. 


Georgia 


Most of the churches of this state have services only one Sunday in the 
month. Superintendent Blackburn, who has the confidence of the churches 
to a very marked degree, is working with the district office to develop 
churches and combine fields for a service every Sunday of the month. 
The mill men of LaGrange, a city of 20,000, are assisting the church in 
putting on a big community program under the leadership of Rev. C. H. 
Baldwin. The congregation of Central Church, Atlanta, has called to its 
leadership a man of commanding pulpit power, who will give the church 
a large place in the life of the city and the district. The house of wor- 
ship has been repaired and beautified. 


Kentucky and Tennessee 


Superintendent McQuarrie is leading the churches in these common- 
wealths with exceptional wisdom and enthusiasm. The church at Mem- 
phis has reached the highest success in its history, while the Pilgrim Church 
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of Chattanooga is coming to new power and is planning a $40,000. House. 


of worship in the heart of the city. Women’s organizations have been 
formed in both states, and important religious developments in the min- 
ing and rural regions are under way. 


North and South Carolina 


Rey. F, P. Ensminger has been appointed Superintendent in the Caro- 
linas by the Church Extension Boards. The rural work in these states is 
represented by the larger parish of Star. Future expansion will probably 
be in the cities, where incoming Congregationalists are giving the denom- 
ination its opportunity. 


SOUTHWEST DISTRICT (THE) 


Conditions on the Mexican border are more normal than has been the 
case for many years. The situation in Mexico under the new regime has 
improved beyond the expectations of the most sanguine. The people who 
had lost all hope of seeing order restored in that country without inter- 
vention are now optimistic as to the prospect of such a desirable consum- 
mation, Many Mexicans who have been refugees in the United States 
for years have returned to their native land. There are, of course, a 
number who have become established in this country and will remain here 
permanently, but, taking it all in all, the present prospect is not for a 
very large reduction in the Mexican population on the American side of 
the line. The need of religious work on their behalf does not lessen, and 
while the Mexican churches have made excellent progress during the year, 
a much larger work could be done if the men and money were available. 

_ The work in the English-speaking churches of the District was normal 
during 1920. More than one-third of them had to seek new pastors, and 
it has been very difficult to fill vacancies, but it has been done success- 
fully, and the churches have been fortunate in the quality of the men 
secured. The city churches are ably manned. 

Only one aided church failed to make additions to membership during 
the year, and it is located in a mining town where the population is 
dwindling. Total additions have amounted to about twenty per cent. of 
the membership. 

The District considerably oversubscribed its quota to The Pilgrim 
Memorial Fund, and, considering economic conditions, has done very well 
on the apportionment and Emergency Fund. At the same time, greatly 
needed increases have been made in the salaries of many pastors. As the 
year drew to a close, financial conditions became serious. The big items 
of production in the Southwest are copper, cattle and cotton. These are 
to be had in abundance, but unfortunately the people are likely to keep 
them. Copper is down, cattle are out, and cotton is both down and out. 
About half the churches are directly and disastrously affected by these 
conditions, and most of them indirectly and only less by comparison. 
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Nevertheless, the people keep up hope and courage, and have shown by 
their subscriptions that they mean to maintain the work of the churches 
at whatever cost. 


SWEDISH DEPARTMENT 


The present Swedish schedule carries aid for fifteen churches and eleven 
Sunday Schools, the church membership being 623, and the Sunday School 
enrollment 612. 

There has been a tendency on the part of some of the Swedish churches 
to pull away from the denomination, the principal cause being the pres- 
sure of the present apportionment system. These churches have a group 
of foreign missionaries in the Scandinavian Mission who are dependent 
upon them for support. They also feel responsible for a number of fields 
which are supplied by independent Scandinavian churches for the support 
of a sailors’ home in Boston, and an orphanage at Cromwell, Connecticut. 
They are not able to carry on these agencies and at the same time come 
in under our apportionment system, and in order to support the work for 
which no one but themselves will care, they feel obliged to desert ours. 
The movement is aggravated somewhat by theological and social consid- 
erations, but these would eventually take care of themselves if some sat- 
isfactory adjustment could be made as to the apportionment. Prior to 
the present system the gifts of these churches to their home and foreign 
work received full credit. Now when they appear at all it is under “unde- 
nominational gifts’ and often they are not reported. There is an effort 
being made to work out some satisfactory arrangement of this matter. 

The increased interest being shown by Swedish ministers around Chica- 
go in the work offered by the Union Theological College is an encourag- 
ing indication for the development of our Swedish work. 

Owing to long-continued and serious illness, Professor Fridolf Risberg, 
for fourteen years Superintendent of the Swedish Department, has felt 
obliged to give up this work. His Christian character and sincere devo- 
tion to the churches under his care have endeared him to the Swedish 
people and pastors throughout the land. During the later months of the 
year his work has been done from his sick bed in the Swedish Hospital 
in Chicago, largely through the kind courtesy of Professor Algoth Ohlson 
of Union Theological College. The work of the superintendency will now 
be taken up by Professor O. C. Grauer, in addition to what he is already 
doing for the Dano-Norwegian and Slavic Departments. 


VERMONT 


Probably the most notable feature of the work in this state during the 
year 1920 was the increasing development of a co-operative spirit among 
the ministers and among the churches. 

This was shown by the remarkable way in which the churches re- 
sponded to the appeal, made in April, for an increase of 160 per cent. in 
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their contributions toward Congregational missionary work. One hun- 
dred and thirty thousand dollars was asked for against forty-eight thou- 
sand the year before, and the entire amount was virtually pledged. This 
means that both the regular apportionment and, the Congregational World 
Movement Emergency Fund were pledged in their entirety for the year 
from May 1, 1920, to May 1, 1921. All but eighteen churches responded 
to the appeal for increased contributions and may be said to have par- 
ticipated in the movement. An interesting characteristic of the organ- 
ization for the campaign consisted in the splendid service rendered by 
laymen who were directors for their respective associations, and by other 
laymen who were directors for their local churches. It is believed that 
this devolving of responsibility upon laymen will assure their increasing 
participation in other forms of church work, both state and local. 

Another evidence of this co-operative spirit has been shown for two 
years past by the response to the suggestion from national and state 
sources regarding definite plans for evangelism. It has now been demon- 
strated that by the introduction of standard methods it is possible to 
secure as large accessions to a church as by the use of the more spasmodic 
and more exciting efforts in former days. Making a survey of the evange- 
listic field, organizing members for personal work, preaching for decision, 
the enlistment of Sunday School teachers, the pastor’s class are being in- 
creasingly recognized by a larger number of churches as being essential 
parts of every winter’s work in evangelism. 

The raising of the World (Movement quota made possible four important 
advance steps in state work: the increase of salaries on nine missionary 
fields; an entrance into six new fields; the services of two pastors-at-large; 
the placing of the Annual Ministers’ Convocation on a permanent financial 
basis. 

There has been such success recently in the filling of vacant pulpits 
that at present their number is much smaller than has been the case for 
a number of years. 


WASHINGTON 


The most marked achievement in this state during the past year was 
the securing of new pastors and the filling of important pulpits with strong 
leaders. “Eighteen new men have come to the state, and in the spirit of 
the Band pioneers they passed many doors of service opening into large 
and remunerative fields in order to give two or three years of effort to 
needy places which can scarcely offer them a living.” 

Lifting home missionary work into a place of power in small towns 
depends upon such sacrificial service. Some other denominations may 
depend upon machinery. Congregationalism is helpless without men, 

One church has become self-supporting. Ninety per cent. of them 
made increases in salary, totalling over $11,000. Fairmount, Seattle, Vera, 
Lincoln Creek (Finnish), Guemas, and Yakima erected new buildings dur- 
ing the year, and Everett doubled its old plant. One hundred and twenty- 
one thousand dollars was raised for these operations. 
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The third consecutive Laymen’s Week End Conference was held last 
July at Seabeck. Ninety Congregational laymen and their wives were 
again taken to this charming spot on Hood’s Canal by two private yachts. 
It is largely due to the intelligent discussion at these Conferences that 
the benevolences of the state have been rising. For the first time the 
entire apportionment seems to have been raised and sixty per cent. of the 
Emergency Fund pledges. 

Work for the 30,000 loggers in the state is being planned in two spe- 
cial parishes, one in eastern and one in western Washington. The only 
complete Interchurch County Survey declared the Congregational work at 
Clear Lake to be the best social service endeavor in the county. 

The Okanogan parish, with its 15,000 square miles, is still cared for 
by Rev. James W. Skerry. The Bay parish, on the Sound, covers forty 
miles and reaches four centers, besides outlying Sunday Schools, and car- 
ries a necessary ministry to many socialists and atheists. Within this 
parish is the socialist colony which was the Mecca of Emma Goldman 
when visiting the Northwest. 

Ford cars have been secured for four missionaries, and three more are 
imperatively needed. 

The spiritual life of the churches is in healthy condition. Two well- 
attended Retreats brought the men together and sent them out with re- 
newed helpfulness and power. A three days’ Institute, headed by Professor 
H. F. Evans, of the Berkeley School of Religion, and Dr. Frank M. Shel- 
don, of the Congregational Education Society, stimulated the thought of 
life and practical Bible teaching methods of ministers and laymen. 

The custom, inaugurated three years ago, of securing two speakers 
of national note to visit the local Associations, was continued this year, 
with Dr. Edward Lincoln Smith, of the American Board, and Mrs. Alice 
Freeman Firman, of Firman House, Chicago, as speakers. 

At each of these meetings the Pilgrim Legion banquet, with addresses 
by the young people themselves, brought together capacity gatherings. 
The State Conference, in addition to the young people’s banquet and pro- 
gram in the regular session, held a departmental session in the interests 
of young people’s work. Several scout camps were established by local 
ministers, particularly one in the lumber town region, under joint field 
worker Gaffney, with over sixty boys in attendance. One hundred are 
expected next summer, 

Both of the Women’s Boards more than met their apportionment. this 
year. 


WISCONSIN 


Last year the salaries of the home missionary pastors in this state 
were fixed by the Conference at a minimum of $1,200 and house. Pretty 
generally this amount was met by churches paying less than $1,200 and 
a house; but the attainment has proven to be but a wayside marker. Ex- 
pense accounts in every department of life have advanced steadily until 
today the $1,200 standard is found inadequate to meet the pressure put 
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upon all men by this evil commercial age. An increase to $1,500 and a 
house as a minimum salary standard will be recommended in the budget 
report by the Board of Directors of the Conference. 

There were forty-three pastors and missionaries employed during the 
year 1920 as against thirty-seven the previous year. They rendered some 
360 months of service. Thirteen ministered to single congregations, while 
thirty had two or more under their care. There were 129 members 
added to the aided churches by confession and seventy-four by letter. 

To these figures may be added the following data: We have in our 
list of organizations no less than seventy vacant churches, or twenty- 
seven per cent. of the total. In 1914—a pre-war period—there were thirty- 
two vacant churches, or twelve per cent. of the total. During the war the 
state lost steadily in man power. It is imperative that this ground be 
retaken. There are some perfectly obvious reasons which marshall them- 
selves for consideration at this point, the chief one being that men are 
not today crowding an institution which underpays its servants. Another 
pertinent item to be reckoned with is the fact that young men today are 
demanding that they be furnished with proper tools with which to do 
their work. 


Federated Force 


The many pastorless churches, the crying need of the plants in the 
less-favored districts, emphasize beyond all doubt that one of the impera- 
tive duties of the Conference is to employ a high-class evangelist whose 
task will be to help these pastorless churches to get started once more. 
The value of this type of labor has been illustrated by the services rendered 
the churches in Steuben, Lynxville, Ferryville, and the southern part of 
Adams County. No situation proves to be so difficult as it at first appears. 


REPORTS OF DEPARTMENTAL 
DIRECTORS 


REPORT OF THE DIRECTOR OF CITY WORK 


During 1920,! the Director of City Work held conferences in fifteen 
states including visits to the following important cities: Chattanooga, 
Tennessee; Omaha and Lincoln, Nebraska; Chicago, Illinois; Denver, 
Colorado; Pocatello, Idaho; Spokane, Bellingham and Seattle, Washing- 
ton; Portland, Oregon; San Francisco and Los Angeles, California; Dallas, 
Texas; Tulsa and Oklahoma City, Oklahoma; St. Louis, Missouri; Indian- 
apolis, Indiana; Toledo, Ohio; Miami, Florida. He has rendered a very 
varied service in all these cities, advising concerning new sites, change 
of location, the choice of pastors, the erection of new buildings or the 
enlargement of old ones, and many other matters relating to the work 
of the Church Extension Boards. His period of service in these cities has 
ranged from three days to three months. 
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During the spring of 1920, several weeks were devoted to the city of 
Chicago, in response to the invitation of the Chicago Church Extension 
and Missionary Society. The first three months of the autumn and early 
winter were given to the cities on the western coast, and the first three 
months of 1921 to a most promising field in Miami Beach, Florida, where, 
under his leadership church and parsonage properties valued at more than 
$100,000 have been acquired and a new church organized, with a charter 
membership of fifty-one and a Sunday School enrollment of 125. Un- 
doubtedly this new enterprise, starting under such favorable auspices, and 
the only church in a high-grade, rapidly-growing residential section, will 
have an incalculable influence, not only with the residents of the Beach, 
but with the growing number of tourists who will frequent this great win- 
ter resort. Superintendent Waldron will have charge of the work during 
the summer, preparing the way for a permanent pastor next fall. 


REPORT OF THE DIRECTOR OF RURAL WORK 


The Rural Work Department has entered upon its second year of ex- 
istence, following out the original plan for the most part. The Director 
has not been an office man but a “problem man.” He has been afield most 
of the time. The interests of rural work in the denomination have taken 
him over 1,700 miles and eleven states. Of the latter, four were non- 
self-supporting while seven were self-supporting. This shows the disposi- 
tion of other than missionary states to make use of the Director of 
Rural Wlrk, and a readiness on the part of the Home Missionary So- 
ciety to lend him to those states. This is done without charge. One 
month was spent in Vermont and Missouri, respectively, in investigation 
work in co-operation with state secretaries, findings and recommendations 
being made in person to the state committees. Every variety of service 
has been rendered. Visits, addresses, lectures and conferences have been 
held in connection with six state and local Associations, ten state and 
special committees, ten Rural and Secretarial Conferences, ten college, 
high school and academy audiences. Forty church, Sunday School, mis- 
sionary society addresses have been given and fifty regular personal con- 
ferences held. The Director has used the Society “Corona” in season and 
out of season, writing between 500 and 1,000 personal letters, about rural 
affairs. Applications for information along every sort of line of endeavor 
are steadily on the increase. Eight pamphlets and articles have been written 
for denominational papers, “The American Missionary” and Society pamphlet 
publications. Releases for the many state papers have been given several 
times during the year. 

The three notable occasions, as seen by the Director, were his attend- 
ance for a week’s session and lectures at the Elcho ministerial retreat, 
Elcho, Wisconsin; the Home Missionary and Rural Conference at Frank- 
fort Summer Assembly; and Chicago Theological Seminary. Such oppor- 
tunities are also on the increase. 

The effort this year has been to make good on the four enterprises 
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started in way of “demonstration” by the Department. These are at 
Star, North Carolina; Thorsby, Alabama; Montrose, Colorado; and Coll- 
bran, Colorado. Of these, the first three are now functioning to an ex- 
tent needing no supervision by the Rural Work Department. Owing to 
the failure of the cattle market the largest of these demonstrations, the 
one at Collbran, Colorado, was placed in jeopardy. The Director has de- 
clined dates, and called off other or tentative ones, to give some months 
of personal attention to this important piece of work. He can report now 
from the field that things are going over. Not all that was expected will 
be realized this year in the way of building. But part of the Community 
House will undoubtedly be finished. And most important of all, the pro- 
gram is in full swing and the extension program “sold” to the entire 
Plateau Valley. 

The use made of the Department demonstrates both the need and its 
acceptability. The coming year will see an enlargement of its usefulness 
as fast as time, strength and the doing of thorough work will permit. 


REPORT OF THE DIRECTOR OF FOREIGN-SPEAKING WORK 


The travel for the year, which covered some 30,000 miles, has been for 

investigation and counsel rather than for speaking, but forty-two addresses 
were made in thirteen states, and fourteen conferences and associations 
were attended. The following special problems were to be met among 
four racial groups during the year: 


The Italian Church in Brooklyn 


The Italian church in Brooklyn had to be put on a more effective basis 
or given up altogether. The Italian colony in South Brooklyn numbers 
at least 60,000 people, with but two other Protestant churches and a Sal- 
vation Army hall to care for their religious needs. It did not seem prob- 
able that all the agencies at work in this section, Catholic and Protestant, 
were reaching actively more than one-third of this population. To at- 
tempt this work with a half-equipped mission seemed to be simply throw- 
ing money away. Therefore, in June, 1920, a large house was purchased, 
refitted, and has been in use since September. The Brooklyn Free Kin- 
dergarten has co-operated with us in maintaining a kindergarten. which 
has had twenty children in attendance. Within the year all the other 
churches and missions in the district have been strengthened, and appar- 


ently all of them are growing. 


The Problem of the Slovak Churches 


There are four Slovak churches in the Pittsburgh district—Braddock, 
Charleroi, Duquesne and Pittsburgh. Two of these, Charleroi and Du- 
quesne, need buildings, the first being without a house and the second 
very inadequately provided for. The loyalty of these churches is meas- 
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ured by their gifts on the apportionment, which they usually exceed, and 
by their remaining with us in the face of much greater aid offered by other 
denominations. The church at Charleroi has thirty-two members and re- 
ports benevolences of $338, of which $205 was for Congregational objects. 
There are no strong English-speaking Congregational churches in this 
field, so that these Slovak churches stand with no local support. There 
is another side to this, however, for they also stand with no local inter- 
ference. The denomination is fortunate in the character of the men who 
are in charge of these churches. 


The German Organizations 


The German churches are the largest and best organized of any of the 
foreign-speaking groups of churches. There are ten conferences and nine 
scattered churches connected with the English-speaking association, in all 
251 churches, with 17,257 members, contributing in 1919 more than $38,000 
to Congregational benevolence. The average of their gifts for Congre- 
gational objects is a little higher than the general average of the total of 
sueh gifts from all our churchs. 


The Finnish Churches 


There are twenty-four Congregational churches among the Finns, with 
1,369 communicants. The center of our work is in Massachusetts, but the 
center of the Finnish population in the country is around the upper lakes. 
There is a notable tendency for these people to take up farms, and they 
seem to have a preference for the harder farms, forming settlements in 
the cut-over country of Wisconsin and Michigan and in the peat bogs of 
Minnesota. They are also going on the land in Massachusetts and other 
New England states, as well as on the Pacific coast. This tendency guar- 
antees the permanency of the Finnish element and calls for a permanent 
type of work. It also works against social radicalism, for Bolshevism and, 
land proprietorship do not agree. It is generally easier for our men to 
get a hearing irf the agricultural colonies than in the industrial centers. 


REPORT OF THE DIRECTOR OF NEGRO WORK IN THE NORTH 


This department, called into existence by the exodus of Negroes to the 
North, has been in operation since April 1, 1920, under the direction of 
Rev. Harold M. Kingsley, who for more than six years was a field super- 
intendent of the American Missionary Association. He was also one of 
the investigators of the exodus under the Home Missions Council in 1916, 
and secretary of Negro Welfare of the Committee on Whr Production 
Communities. 

This field comprises twenty-eight churches extending from Portland, 
Maine, to Los Angeles, California, and includes such cities as Cleveland, 
Chicago, Boston, New York, and Washington, and such outstanding pieces 
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of work as that of Dr. Proctor at Brooklyn, Dr. DeBerry at Springfield, 
and Dr. Goin at New Haven. The method of approach has been mission- 
ary and evangelistic as well as sociological and administrative. Pastors 
have been secured for Union Church, Des Moines, Iowa, and Lloyd Mem- 
orial, Buffalo, New York. Recognition has been received for one church; 
a new project has been launched in New York City, under the leadership 
of Rev. A. C. Garner, and with the co-operation of the New York Con- 
gregational Conference and The Congregational Home Missionary Society, 
Lincoln Memorial Church, Chicago, has put on a social program with a 
woman worker. Dixwell Avenue Church, New Haven, announces plans 
for a new parish house, and St. Mark’s, Boston, is negotiating for a new 
building. 

The most outstanding work is that at Detroit, Michigan, to which the 
Director has given half time. This church has been brought from a mem- 
bership of twenty-five to 123, has a community program, a parish worker, 
and an assistant pastor, a parish house, a property worth over $20,000, 
and is thoroughly organized. 

The Director has been called upon to attend group conferences on the race 
question, to speak at special services, and to advise with the churches as 
to aggressive plans. The Negro has stood the test of the financial depres- 
sion, and there is no pronounced movement back to the South. He is 
evidently North to stay, and it is very probable that another movement 
North may be expected with industrial readjustment. There is a migra- 
tion in the North as these people spread out to more favorable localities. 
It has been found that the attitude of the northern people toward the 
newcomers is generally fair, while the literature and current press for the 
year have done more than was ever done before for the Negro. There 
is a call for institutions and plants to care for these migrants. 

The Director recommends churches in the following places: Cleveland, 
Ohio, (a second church); Gary, Indiana; Oakland and San Francis¢o, Cal- 
ifornia; a second church in Detroit; Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; Baltimore, 
Maryland; Boston, Massachusetts; Chicago, Illinois. 


THE CITY SOCIETIES 


CHICAGO CONGREGATIONAL MISSIONARY AND 
EXTENSION SOCIETY 


The year 1920, the thirty-eighth of the Society’s history, will always 
be specially remembered because of the loss of Rev. Reuben L. Breed, 
D. D., the honored Superintendent of the Society since 1916. His death 
took place on November 30th, and left a gap in our ranks which it is dif 
ficult to fill. 

The passing of Dr. Hubert C. Herring and Dr. John P. Sanderson, 
who were so closely associated with Dr. Breed in the Congregational 
World Movement campaign in Chicago during the early part of the year, 
has made our own particular loss seem the harder to bear. 

The year has been one of steady development all along the line. The 
Society has given aid to forty-five different fields. Three of these have 
become self-supporting during the year, while a third will ask no aid for 
1921. One or two have asked to assume a larger share of their minister’s 
support, and this in spite of the fact that salaries have had ‘to be increased 
in many instances. There have been received into membership by these 
churches during the year 653 persons, 441 on confession of faith. 

The Society’s policy of employing full-time, college-trained men for all 
its churches is being steadily continued, with the result that the standard 
of leadership is rising constantly. We believe that this policy is justified 
by the results achieved. 

Perhaps the most fundamental work the Society has done during the 
year has been in connection with the Congregational World Movement 
campaign. A program of education has been carried on in such a way 
as to lead an increasing number of churches to recognize their local re- 
sponsibilities as well as their obligation toward the missionary enterprises 
of the denomination. Real Every Member Canvasses have been made in 
more churches than ever, and not only have the financial results been sat- 
isfactory, but the whole morale of the churches has been strengthened. 

There has been a gratifying increase of interest in the Daily Vacation 
Bible School Movement. During the past year twenty-three Congrega- 
tional churches in or near Chicago have participated in the good work. 
This is the only systematic religious instruction that many of these chil- 
dren receive. Our Society is co-operating with eight other denominations 
in this special work for Chicago’s children. 


DETROIT CONGREGATIONAL UNION 


The Detroit Congregational Union has taken several important ad- 
vance steps during the past year in its missionary activities. The Trinity 
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Polish Church, a branch of First Church, has been supported by an en- 
larged program; a new pastor, Rev. C. H. Woynarowski, was secured at 
an adequate salary; also a parish worker, Miss Emma Macha, who gives 
full time to the work and active support furnished by an advisory com- 
mittee of the Union. 

Encouraging increase in membership of church and Sunday School, a 
broad and varied program of week day and Sunday activities, increased 
participation by the people in financial burden and improvements in the 
church property are evidences of progress. 

Plymouth Congregational Church, colored, is a new and prosperous en- 
terprise with a membership of 150. Though less than two years old it has 
secured a property worth $25,000, maintains an institutional program of 
all the week activities and a staff of three paid workers, and represents 
a devoted, intelligent and most significant contribution to the higher life 
of the 60,000 Negro population of Detroit. This fine piece of work has 
been made possible because of the harmonious co-operation between The 
Congregational Home Missionary Society, The Congregational Church Building 
Society, the Michigan Congregational Conference and the Detroit Union, 
with a splendid spirit of courage and initiative on the part of the church 
people themselves. 

A promising church for the Armenian people has recently been organ- 
ized but has not become as yet officially a part of our work. 


CITY MISSIONARY SOCIETY OF HARTFORD 


The City Missionary Society of Hartford maintains thirty-three clubs 
and classes with a membership of 718; a daily kindergarten with forty- 
three pupils; a Sunday School with an enrollment of 296; a mission church 
of fifty-seven members; a summer cottage which gives vacations to ninety 
women and children; and a camp for twenty boys for two weeks in August. 

Through its family welfare work the Society ministers to 215 families 
comprising 1,084 people; assists in securing medical and hospital service; 
gives counsel and moral assistance; supplies used clothing and shoes at 
small cost; furnishes skilled assistance in making garments, especially in 
large families; co-operates with other social service agencies; lays stress 
on home life; and makes frequent friendly visits in the homes of people. 

The Society also conducts services at the alms house and visits the 
sick in hospitals. 

The building is open seven days a week throughout the year, the staff 
consisting of five full time workers including caretakers of the building, 
ten part-time paid workers, and seventy-five volunteer workers. 

The Society reaches twelve nationalities, the Italian predominating, and 
draws from three school districts which number more than one-fourth 
of the population of Hartford. 
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CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH EXTENSION 
SOCIETY OF LOS ANGELES 


The Congregational Church Extension Society of Los Angeles, com- 
posed of representatives of the thirty Congregational churches in and 
about Los Angeles, was organized about nine years ago to bring the 
churches of the city in closer co-operation, to select sites for new churches 
and to assist in the erection of new houses of worship. It was to do in 
the beginning for the churches what the Building Society does at the end. 
During this period it has assisted in the erection of fourteen churches to 
the extent of $50,000, which should certainly be included in denomination- 
al gifts, and would greatly increase the per capita giving. It has assisted 
in the organization and establishment of eight churches, and has been 
largely responsible for the purchase of sites for seven new churches. 

Its highest achievements have been the housing of the Armenian Geth- 
semane Church in the old Salem Church and the quite recent dedication, 
free of debt and without calling upon the Building Society, of the Holly- 
wood Church costing $75,000 on the lot for which five years ago the Ex- 
tension Society paid $23,000. 

With this accomplished, the Society a month ago bought two lots at 
the southwest corner of Wilshire Boulevard and Plymouth Avenue, with 
a frontage of 165 feet on Wilshire Boulevard and 230 feet on Plymouth 
Avenue, in.one of the most rapidly-growing sections of Los Angeles, at 
a cost of $16,000 cash. The Conference and Extension Society have both 
pledged themselves to this new enterprise. 

Recenty two lots have been purchased for $4500 at the corner of 
Vine and Clinton Streets, South Hollywood, for the relocation of the 
Union (Colgrove) Church and Mt. Hollywood dedicated its new house 
of worship, Sunday, January 23rd, and Bethany Memorial Church will ded- 
icate its new house of worship in the near future. 

A year ago $4,500 a year for five years was pledged for the extension 
program of the Society, in addition to the gifts of nearly $5,000 annually 
which come from the churches directly in support of this work. 

Two meetings of the Society are held each year with an average at- 
tendance of 300, in the autumn for fellowship, in January for business, 
reports and an address. 


CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH EXTENSION 
SOCIETY OF SEATTLE 


Miss Emma Van Dalen was employed by the Extension Society as 
field worker during the year 1920. In addition to having the care of a 
preaching station and a Sunday School, she visited in the homes located 
in two industrial districts, and twice a week conducted an Americanization 
class of Italian women. 

At Easter the Extension Society joined with the Congregational 
churches of the city in dedicating the new home of Fairmount, a modern 
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church plant costing in the neighborhood of $30,000. Toward this the Society 
gave $8,000 from its Church Improvement Fund. 

Four of our aided churches and stations are in industrial districts, and 
although factories and shops are idle temporarily, and many are out of 
work, the people on the whole are cheerful and courageous and loyal to 
the churches and Sunday Schools. Attendance at all services is increasing 
instead of decreasing, during this readjustment period. 


CONGREGATIONAL UNION OF SPRINGFIELD 


The year has witnessed advance in the work at Union Chapel under 
the leadership of Rev. F. L. Briggs. .The various reports of Mr. Draper, 
Chairman of the Committee in charge, show marked progress in attend- 
ance, in interest, and in definite progress toward a union church. Vari- 
ous organizations have been effected—a guild for women, girls’ clubs, 
boys’ clubs, choir. These are composed of those who attend the church 
services or are in the organized Sunday School classes. 

The land on which the Chapel stands has been purchased by the Union. 
The building has been painted and improved by voluntary contributions, 
and the prospects for further progress are hopeful. 

St. John’s Church has been increasing its work during the year, reach- 
ing out into the country with its rural activities as well as caring for 
all colored people who come to this city. 

The features that make the meetings of the Directors of value are 
the illuminating reports of Mrs. Mallary. These reports show the endless 
variety of her activities, the great influence of her work. No summary 
of these reports in a brief paragraph would be at all adequate. With her 
the Congregational churches of Springfield are partakers in a splendid 
service of citizenship, of democracy, and of Christianity. 


CONGREGATIONAL UNION OF CLEVELAND 

The Union reports seven churches as receiving aid in 1920. 

Mizpah is a Bohemian church in a Polish neighborhood. The mem- 
bership is scattered but loyal. Sunday School, the young people’s Sunday 
evening service and one midweek prayer meeting are in English. Sunday 
School, sewing school, Daily Vacation Bible School and gymnasium reach 
many Polish as well as Bohemian young people and children. The appro- 
priation for the pastor of this church is $500, and for the visitor $480. 

Glenville, which has been self-supporting, was granted $600 toward an 
increase in the pastor’s salary. The net gain in membership was thirty- 
three and three-fourths per cent., in the current budget ninety-five per 
cent., and in benevolences four hundred per cent. The property has been 
improved to the amount of $1,600, and $4,500 in pledges has been received 
for a pipe organ which is soon to be installed. Rev. John R. Scotford 
is pastor. | nel aT as 

East View and United have been going along for some years without 
much progress. Both are now shepherded by Rev. John W. Kuyper, and 
a decided advance is being made. The appropriation for the two fields 
totals $1,400. 
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Highland made the largest gain of recent years during 1920. The 
accessions numbered seventy, the net gain being sixty-eight. A gym- 
nasium and recreational features are conducted on a self-supporting and 
profitable basis, and there is a decided development along social lines. 
Rev. C. H. Couch has charge of this work, which received $600 aid during 
the year. 

Nottingham, Rev. Lewis D. Williams, pastor, is a suburban field with 
fine prospects. It has a fine Colonial building, and recently conducted a 
successful campaign for $15,000 on the building fund. The accession dur- 
ing the year numbered twenty-nine, and the appropriation granted was $600. 

North conducts a successful Sunday evening Open Forum, the first 
one established in Cleveland. This church does institutional work among 
a foreign and industrial population. The appropriation to this work is 
$700, and the minister, Rev. David R. Williams. The Union maintains a 
visitor in this parish at a cost of $1,200 aq year. 

Calvary received eighty-seven new members during the year. The 
church would have come to self-support had it remained single, but it is 
now merged with Park and the new Mayflower Church is the result. This 
makes a strong organization of about 600 members. A new building will 
be erected on Calvary lot before long. Rev. James Ross Greene continues 
in a co-pastorate with Rev. Howard Lee Torbet, pastor of the former 
Park Church. 


REPORT OF FINANCE COMMITTEE 


The duties of the Finance Committee of the Board of Directors are 
defined as follows: “To watch over the security and productivity of its 
funds.” In practice this has received a rather narrow interpretation. The 
matter of obtaining funds and making expenditures has been delegated 
to the Business Committee. The actual making of investments has been 
handled by the Treasurer, under the direction of the BANS Commit- 
tee, and its sub-committee on Finance. 

For the purpose of discharging its duties as above defined, the Com- 
mittee recently spent half a day at the office of the Society, examined 
the methods of handling its funds, making the records and performing the 
clerical work necessary for conducting the organization. 

The Committee received a new and greatly enlarged impression of the 
amount of detail work involved in recording both the receipts and dis- 
bursements. Many of the receipts come in small amounts from churches 
and church organizations. These have to be acknowledged, properly cred- 
ited, and in many cases divided with the constituent states. Disburse- 
ments are also made in small amounts, and must be charged not only to 
the individual receiving them, but also to the particular class of work he is 
doing and to the locality in which it is done. The methods of handling 
both the receipts and disbursements seem to the Committee to be sufficient- 
ly detailed to secure full accuracy and all necessary information, and at the 
same time to be as direct and efficient as the conditions permit. 

The Church Building Society has a problem of its own in the necessity 
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of keeping all of its essential records from the time of its origin, acces- 
sible for current use, and it has developed a filing system which handles 
this admirably. 

The Committee finds that the securities of the Society are handled with 
all the necessary care. They are kept in an excellent safety deposit vault, 
and the officers who handle them are under ample bonds for the faithful 
performance of their duties. 

The Committee strongly approves of the audit made last Spring by 
Lybrand, Ross Bros. & Montgomery. Such an audit is not only a guar- 
antee of the correctness of our records and the security of all funds, but 
it helps the officers of the Society to keep the methods of accounting up 
to the most modern standards of efficiency. The cost of the audit as made 
last Spring, is, however, a serious objection to making it an annual charge. 
The committee recommends frequent audits of a less detailed character, 
and, it has been suggested that men qualified to make such an audit can 
be found, who will give their services to the Society. An audit of this 
character should be supplemented by an occasional thorough and detailed 
audit by public accountants. 

More room is needed in the office. Additional space would make for 
efficiency, but we can offer no suggestion as to how to obtain the space. 

The office is well equipped with record books, files, adding machines, 
etc. Especial mention may be made of the duplicating equipment. A 
multigraph has been used for some time. A mimeograph, and an address- 
ograph, have recently been installed, which have enabled the Society to 
do its own work at a considerable saving, and also enabled it to do work 
for its neighboring Societies, to the value of above thirteen hundred dollars, 

The supply room has been reorganized. A perpetual inventory is kept, 
and requisition slips made when material is used. The result has been 
a decided saving in material, and increased convenience in having materials 
at hand when needed. The suggestion that a common supply room be 
established, with a single purchasing agent for all the Societies using this 
building, meets the hearty approval of the Committee. We believe it would 
result in a saving of space, of greater economy in the use of material, of 
better service in keeping needed supplies on hand, and last but not least, 
in more advantageous buying. 

Many of the changes made in the last year are due to Mr. F. F. Moore, 
who, since coming to work for the Society, has acted as Office Manager. 
To him belongs much of the credit for an efficient office organization. 

In coriclusion we feel that the Society is to be congratulated upon the 
character of the men and women who have in charge its financial affairs. 
We believe that this Board greatly, but not unduly, appreciates the serv- 
ice of Treasurer Baker. Not the least of his good qualities seems to be 
his ability to get good men and women to work with him. 


Witarp S. Bass, 
H. Epwarp THurSTON, 
Finance Committee. 
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DISTRIBUTION OF MISSIONARIES BY SECTIONS. 


The following Table gives the number of missicnaries, together with those engaged in eaperiniee dine 
pa a saree year of the Society’s operations, under the geographical divisions of Eastern, Mtddle, Southern, 
ani estern States, 


Pree ; Southern and Western 
nied 2 sa Rey Resignd Middle Southwestern States and Canada Total 
eginning 1826 tates States States Territories 
aka I 129 5 33 I 169 
2—'27-'2) 5 130 9 5 ae 201 
. 3—28-’20 72 127 23 80 2 304 
4—'29-'30 107 34) 13 122 3 aoe 
Cea ae PS 144 I 12 145 2 463 
6—’31-’32 163 169 10 166 I 5°09 
7—'32-'33 239 179 9 185 3 606 
8—'33-734 287 201 13 169 6 676 
9—'34-"35 289 216 18 187 9 719 
1o—'35~'36 319 219 II 191 15 755 
11—'36- 37 331 227 Ir 105 22 786 
r2—37--30 288 108 8 166 24 684 
1338-30 284 198 160 14 665 
14—'39~'40 290 205 6 167 12 680 
15—'40~"41 202 215 5 169 9 690 
16—'41-'42 305 249 5 222 ro 791 
17—'42-'43 288 253 7 201 9 848 
18—'43-'44 268 257 10 365 vl 9°7 
19—'44~'45 285 249 6 307 6 943 
20—"45~'46 274 271 9 AIT 971 
21—'46-"47 275 254 10 433 972 
22—'47~"48 295 237 18 450 1,006 
23—'48-'49 302 239 15 463 1019 
24—' 49-50 301 228 15 488 1,032 
25—'50-'51 31r 224 15 515 1,065 
26—'s51~'52 305 213 14 533 1,065 
27—'52-'53 313 215 12 547 1,087 
28—’s53-"54 292 214 II 53° 1,047 
290—'54-55 278 207 10 537 1,032 
30—'55~'56 276 198 8 504 986 
31—'56-'57 271 191 6 506 974 
32—'57-'58 291 197 3 521 1,01 
Bap hee 319 201 oe 534 1,054 
34—'59- 327 199 ee 581 1,107 
5—’60-’61 308 181 se ; 
36—’61-"62 205 87 a6 533 : to; 
37—'62-"63 281 48 ri 405 734 
38—'63-'64 289 44 a 423 ee 756 
ira 293 3 ee 451 Se 80a 
40—"65- 283 4 4 6 v 8 
41—"66~'67 284 66 5 pr S ' a6 
faire as faire see fs Rien] apna ee « [eee age 
mana 2 73 6. 2 
44—'69-'70 31 vhs 6 ae o Ae 
45—'70-"71 296 69 5 570 nn 940 
46—'71-"72 308 62 3 588 961 
47—72-"73 312 49 3 587 So OSI 
48—'13-°74 310 58 7 504 ay 969 
49—74-'75 292 67 7 586 7 952 
50—'75~'76 304 7a 8 595 v 979 
egy St 303 70 6 617 a 996 
52—"77-"7 31 70 6 604 06 
53—78-"79 312 57 10 567 - : 6 
54—'79~"80 327 57 9 622 1015 
ae 321 62 9 640 1,032 
5 aa, 2 hee 328 56 17 669 1,070 
57 "82-83 326 68 61 605 1,150 
58—'83-'84 334 77 63 868 1,342 
50—'84-'85 349 93 12 882 : 
60—'85~’86 3 1,447 
ao oe. 308 99 134 868 1,409 
61—'86-'87 375 103 143 950 11571 
62—'87-'88 387 110 144 979 690 
63—'88-'89 414 109 127 ,109 1750 
64—'89-'90 441 121 150 1,167 1, 79 
65—'90~’91 446 141 186 1,193 1,966 
66—'g1-"92 437 151 196 1,202 1,986 
67—'92- 93 437 153 203 1,209 2,002 
68—'93-"04 458 167 230 1,174 202 
69—’94-'95 484 154 220 16 ae 
T2—’95-’06 456 151 22 rae Rye 
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DISTRIBUTION OF MISSIONARIES BY SECTIONS—Continued. 


The following Table gives the number of missionaries, together with those engaged in superintending 
the work, each year of the Society’s operations, under the geographical divisions of Eastern, Middle, 
Southern, and Western States. 


Southern and 


Society's Year New England Middle Southwestern States and Total 
beginning 1826 States States States Territories 
f bo = os aw) I ee Se eee See ee ee 
PIO OF «5c cmenns 454 1390 234 1,226 2,053 
CS Ot, 458 IIr9 210 I,004 1,881 
YO Spel A! 466 II9 199 1,064 1,848 
74—'99-1900........ 4I2 121 Ior 1,063 1,787 
75—T900-'0I........ 438 I47 209 1,092 1,886 
76—I90I-"02........ 444 116 207 1,101 1,868 
TI—-1902-"03.....06.0 454 122 214 1,117 1,907 
78—I1903-"04........ 460 130 220 1,118 1,937 
453 124 187 1,032 1,796 
443 124 159 934 1,660 
450 I16 157 862 1,585 
454 132 155 951 1,692 
451 116 162 1,652 
84—I900-"10........ 476 118 148 1,667 
85—rgro-"IL.. 1... 465 122 152 1,692 
BO—-TOR FHI 6 sec dns 460 122 157 1,778 
87—1I912-"13........ 471 129 149 1,770 
88—roI3-"14........ 449 128 I55 1,741 
89—I9T4-"I5........ 448 134 120 1,735 
Q0—TOIS-"16. 2. ws 401 137 128 In 723e 
OI—IOI6-"17........ 455 128 171 1,724 
Q2—I9I7-"18........ 435 132 158 1,696 
O3—I918-"19........ 390 126 129 1,502 
O4—IOI9-"20......., 371 127 134 1,437 


QS—I020-'2T. ....... 376 I16 130 1,444 
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EASTERN STATES. oe SOUTHERN STATES. 
by ? 
Society’s 
= 4 sl ae 3 
ean g el aucciiat al ren be 3 
He! oO = - | >a a]alg es se 
beginning ail.| 8] S$] 8 i418 a| sild E alaia +1 Bl 3] 8] dig 
3/214) 3 SIZES Sls] shalsls! g] SS) a) al.) J Belg 
, fs| Qa 3) 3) = |S) e} gis /Ol-s).8] s/2/-8) 1 als |. Shs| s/s 
1826, sis] el ail 3 * BT Ble) A |Gle! S|) 241 Brel assis Sia 
é 5 (phe g Be slalls 2) Sicl-/Cl 8/s]4] 3/4] S| Sse] cele 
z\2|3 2/8 12 \SIGIA\|SAlS Ela sl5|</S]4/<elslsiolzie\= 
(| —e |_|] /—_ |J—— | /— | a es a a Pe ee le 
FBO 2a ects aliliewies| sete | E eri od Al olileeliool) 24laq) alloc oleae ea alte a. ¢ 
2—'27-'28.... I 2 a F20]| T| Of eats cleo ales Sica Tlyaeiiaw Then Gallia 
3—'28-’29....|| 40 2 | 20 Ellesse eae 117|..|10]..|]..] 2] 3]..| 6) 2 rai 2 Bie tail Tall are 
4— 29-130... 47 \ 200|)27 3 salibeset) edbccliacillsalicolle died cl] 24) eion|/oay) cy) odilacllec Pilisiass 
s—’go-’3r....|| 54 | 32 | 35 ].---] 3 | 22 |/x48} 2]/z0]..]].-].-] 2}.-} 3] 2)..] 2] x] x T}.2). LAL 
6—'31-732.... 62 | 40 | 32 | xr] 3 | 25 |{x56) 2/rx)..]/--]--] 2]--] 2) T]..] 3) 2).. lates elle 
7—'3233.--- 66 | so | 38 | 5s | 4 | 26 |Ir5x] 3/16]..|)--}--| 2]--] Z]--]-./ 4]--] 2 Tale calle 
8—'33-734.. + 83 | 63 | 42 | 62 3 | 34 |lr77| 3/20] 2] \l-.[- | S)s.| Slee! Ti! Of]. Pdleclic les 
9734-135. .-. 87 | 49 | 42 | 68 6 | 37 ||185| 6/22) 3]] z|.-| 4].-| 3i--| 3] 4] 2)..] Z)..) a. fale 
1O—'35~'30.... 9° | 59 | 53 | 72 6 | 40 ||183] s|2o) 2|| x|--.| 3]--| zl.-| 2] 2] 4]..] 2]..|.:]. ellie 
11—136-'37...- 107 | 63°! 50 | 74 ||....| 37 ||586) Gis4le Dl} Dia (S-] Tete Lhe il) Bile sf ed feraliomits eee 
12—'37-'38.... ae | 50) 52 | 76 |. ool 3S MTOx! FSO Tl) Sau] 2). ieee of El Ble allem lerehaleiie Gall 
1338-730... 40 | 48 | 47 | 80 5 ga |ixrg8} Slax] |) Bis) Shave iereleres|) Ly KI Bh crilesre orate etei Dssieere 
1430-40... ar SSse | Ts 238i TOS | Laan Aiiera|| ed iccallareieto tie eK'|(evel|t eX lvereil ete Worsiiotel fe Ba aca 
15—'4o-'4r....|] 74 | 47 | 50 82 ey || SOMA eae led aolediaalingloolsalipaltoalpoal) ediasit dle Avalllcuolbae 
1O—'4I-'42.... a) 5o0) (54 | 83 3 4a | E87)x71 40) ai] BP Ly) lec PeclareW Lie ellierei|leso|) El -roi)) edie rslliacliac 
17 "42-43... 68 | 47 | 53 | 78 3 1es0 | (\Tos/zOl47 esi) Ly El Eleaf Divers Livers ered lene) | feret| les elope 
18—'43-'44.... 75 | 42 | 40 | 64 5 | 42 |leor|ro| 44) 2|} 2} 1] 2)..) aj..| 2] a].. blero sales Deillersttees 
19— 44-45... 82 | 45 | 39 | 66 e146 HrSSizolsxi S| ZT] Bp oR. deeds t Ele. b dleted bred se then| icis 
20—'45~'40.... 80 | 45 | 45 | 56 8) 40 Jazz) Gis3y etl! B) 2) 4iecfecken 2] The. TH livellis Bal paves 
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22—'47-'48.... or | 46 | 45 | 62 | ro |} qt |/187| 4/45] x} 3] 2) 5].-] 1]--] 3] 2|-- BER (rari eo db el Stee 
23—'48-'49.... 89 | 41 | 50 | 67 | 10 | 45 ||186} 4/49 Pe eas Wee ced a MP sateah lls wells ahiere 
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25—'50~'sI.... or | 46 | 6x | 61 WAS NL 7OlLT| 4a) Hi 2) MPLA elere|) Zlracllicls eleeharls Bal selene 
26— SI-'52.... 06 | 44 | 60 | 54 7 | 44 ||r57|x0]44] 2|| x} x] 8)..} a}..] x]..].. Ziforaliacal bs acto aac 
27— 52-53... ror | 46 | 58 | 54 ONPAS I TS3l OAS Bier Ly F(a Ailerellh Lhe ei|tate Terai tell a are terallteds 
28—'53-)54.... 93 | 44 | 57 | 46 | 10 | 42 ||154}r0]44] 2]} 2] 1] 6}..]..}..] x]..].. TH val stele Meleretlere 
29—'54~'55....|| 92 48 | 45 | 43 7 |-43 |ix46|rxl4o} XI! TX) Xl Zeclechos|| Leola. salievollsr ie Alias toes 
30—'55~'50.... 07 | 43 | 43 | 42 7 | 44 |/137/13|48 Ad Heal kel Relivo) terol Rees hear tas ey sollaral ee 
31—'50-'57..-. OF | 43° |) 53h 38 6 | 40 ||133]12|46 Salle Glicretotel Bret aeetfiancll tere ale a , 
32—'57-'58.... or | 45 | 77 | 34 8 | 36 |/133|14]49] 1 Bale iociala alas ae amelie alerts 
33—'58-'59..-- 92 | 45 | 97 | 38 8 | 30 ||135|/12153] 1 pel Galeclosthakoe aa wells sreill shail 
3459-60... Sz || 52 | 09+) 43 8 | 44 ||138}12]48] 1 AA eclinelleciedl eae she Bais elise 
35—60~'61.... 86 | Sr | 75 | 4a 8 | 44 |\r21\/12147| 1 eliets Vane tonto er ee sells aehante 
36—61~62.... 88 | 39 | 64 | 47 8 | 490 || 80] 3] 4]. Sreitte- all eee liokel Wee tere - Rs Rasilicveilte 
37—'62-'63.... 82 | 39 | 60 | 45 6) 49 43) 2] 3]- ernie sll enyilhonelltoeel tee a Aya\la eeatferellta 
38—'03-°64.... wy | 34 | 58 | 60 6 | 54 || 42]..} 2i.. ccalberall ate bate Dave ee eels el [es 
3964-765... ua | 29 | 61 | 5O S| 2 BSicah Spee Sia Heeailieenl tell tei Pact kereadtete lee pelts ollasils 
4o—65~°66.... 78 | 390 | 53 | 61 7 | 45 5S) sh sice etal relies tana (a isedhaey Ge Bah the fe ol eel le 
41—06-'67.... 82 | 38 | 65 | 63 6 | 30 57 21 Olle ed (Bae fees tae? eh eee 4 eed eee bee besa (es dls ifs cites Sits ails 
42—'67-°68.... 041 45 | 66 | 61 Aes? 57| 4lr2\.. Stet 2 Ylecesfi Sel tenesfi< gel teres] Fifi bods | sece lovall ts aE Tlapel ten Col erode 
43—'68-'60.... 85 | 48 | 79 | 70 6 | 36 S7| Si1t|.. BA ira ee 4 Gal ictal (ere SIer iis aeslh bale cilsotlestts 
44—'69-~"70.... 89 | 42 | 65 | 74 6 | 34 SS 71 Oli gis PhS he ath catia cacastatenfl i) SC} evel cece oelieue| tel pert ee 
45— 70°71... 95 | 38 | 60 | 64 a ek 52] 7\1O}.. Selly cave liomeretatt ete | ores | Meck] ered Mabetl scat] ek tame ote es [ete 
40—'71-772.... TKO |S 5a eso bor 8 | 36 || 40] 7} 6.. Bele Romiccaltoa| kara Neral foal ea evel fekeliotal ssl bales 
47—'72~73....||102 | 39 | 57 66 Wat | so) 7st ried lee eathena| al fe BaP EN IE olin 
48—'73-'74.. Irmo | 39 | 51 | 65 Gesell 47 si Ole ah ap alenten tise al cole clic P| ate (et 
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Society's States WESTERN STATES AND TERRITORIES. 
(ee 2 i a a 
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&» e mat a hs a]: sl el a x) 
1826, i 3g 8] 4 2 s g 1 hs 3 3 3\4 q 3 a: | 
est é se} oO 5 3 wu ~ oI °|° 
e| sllgia lala lsi2| ele El S| 8)8\3|5|4|3 
al |io/s]s E8alai2l(2i8Slelsl|5/2/3\3 
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s-a7— 28 a} ai) 27) 9} 3) 3s} Ss 
3—'28-’29 || 3] 3]| 43] 12] 8) 6) 5 
4—'29-’30 7) 5|| 64) 18 12] 6) 10 
5—'30-"31 5] 9] 74] 23) 27] 5] 12 
31-32 7| 13/| 74] 24] 20| 12] 16 
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si—’76-"77 rl. 21| 8] 45] 30| 85] 60! 83] 61] 85] 67 {cach lees ap 4 Peerey Wie ke] | 
52—’77-"78 || “2. 26} 8] 44] 32| 85] 66] 80] 55] o1| 52 Shy CA Mga 
53—78-"79 || 2] 1|| 23] 7] 43] 28) 75] 56) 86) 55] 90] 49 awya|riee| © Hoedla-1 |) 24) 63 
54—’79-'80 1] 1i| 25} 7| 55} 2z| 87] 50] 85] 6o}102] 52 SA MA ere | oes eel ie eae 
$s—’80-’81 ||...| || 22] 8] 48] 30] 95] 54] 76] 58/107] 50 WA recs ue ire Ales 29) 4 
s§6—’81-’82 ||...] 1|| 26) 8] 44) 27] 93] 57] 67] 70] 93] 56] x0 Sl al Gl” “alee SSI. 3 
57—'82-'83 1] 11] 33] 9] 45] 36/12] 57] 62) 71] 80] 61] 17 3 4 6 x zl 36 
58—’83-"84 a|...{| 41] 13] 51| 45|130] 51| 62] 98102] 83] 37 2| 10} 7 x 3] 45 
59—’84-"85 ah. -<1] 39} 33 51|135| 64| 74] 87|105| 91] 28) gi 6] x2) al x SS 
60—’85-'86 al...|| 43} 9] 54] 54/126] 46] 78/101] 97! 87] 33 8| 13] | 1] 62 
61—’86-’87 3]. ~.4| 33] 8 54|123| 56] 79|102|105]113] 34) mr} sj 3) x 1 76 
62—’87-’88 3]..-|| 47] 11] 60] 48]131| 72] 80] 92/102] 90} 34! 8} 4) 12) | 1 76] 
63—’88-’89 |} 2! 1/| 43} 25] 63] 56/148) 83° 90/115] 98] 95] 34 7) 5| 9} 1 a} 86 
64—'89-’90 2| 1]] 46] 31] 68} 56/149) 89/105.133] 79) 90) 39 7| 6 x1} 1) 4) 96 
65—’90-’o1 1] 2\| 49] 40] 72] 62/124] 87|108,121] 78] 89] 36 61| ro} 11] 13] 1} 6] 04! 
66—'o1-’02 xr} xi! gr! 36) 76! 64'126!100 rraltax 65! 97! 38 ro] r5' x! G6 1or 
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EASTERN STATES payee SOUTHERN STATES 


Society’s o a 2 
~ ne} 

oe 1 lel | B/els ale g] |S} a] 2 al ale 

beginning a 2/8) 5) 4] ele] of ols | .8].8 al al al a Pl 
Eee Ele] 2 (4/S] 6 | Bel St S18].e! | S/sl.a| ea) 8] | « Els|2|o 
o|a]/ S| s|ololm lo) ales Ale] 8] S/o) o/.2}-a] s|o] @| S|. 5|.8 
ERE 2 Sl ele lel als] Sia b]FlOlO] sia] 2319/5] gla /S| B18) 8 

: o o o om]. = . aaa] Ol Hla 

S|zl2] S [zd] 2 [z|SlAlSlAlSlElZlalol</=lSl<lale|s|d|2\<|= 
Syme) ey) PA 25/25 9} 9}31/12/33 II] 3 
Si © aheah 2 27/32 12/10/32/13|14]41} 6] 2 
re) bes ae Oe eer 26/33 9} 9/29] 8] 9/40] 9} 2}. 
All. Atos (ha 23/35 8] 6/38] 8] 8/44) 9} 3}. 
Sl. fee] Ll Lia teai4e 8] 8/35] 7] 9/46] 8] 2). 
Al.-]-.] I] I}. -]20}47 5} 5/53] 7} 5/38] 7] I.. 
4|..] 1] 1] r}../18]40 7) 3|27| 6]. .152) 81 D).. 
pollo) 24) ties ey, 2| 2}27|13]..]45] 6] 3].. 
6|..]..| 2] 1]. -|20/38 6] 3/33/12]. ./46] 8] 3}... 
St...) Ll..] 2). 125148 4] 3/33]12] 1/50] 8] 4]. . 
5}.-| 3]..] 1]-.]35/35]..] 7] 2/30/10] x/50] 8} 6}.. 
AY. Nl Ste I]. .|40/31 8} 2/28|11] 4/56] 5] 6}.. 
3}.-] 2]..] 2]. .|43]26 5| 2/27] 9} 6/39) 3] 7].. 
Al. «| e2ve] Ble 320) 4} 1/25] 9| 5}40] 3] 4].. 
ileel soit lee Sea) 3] 1131] 9} 3/31] 3] 5|-. 
3] I] 3]..] 3]..|26|19 8] I/17]16]..]44] 5] 5].- 
2 Eleshiel She rle5 es 8] 1/22]13]..|46] 4] 3]-. 
2), es lieel Ble ot 2Ole5: 6} 1/18]13]..}40] 6] 6}. . 
2| I] 2]..] 4]. .|28}12 7) Ij18}1o}..145] 6] 7].. 
2) I] 3}..] 4]. .|27|13 7| I]/T9] 9]../47}15| 7].. 
S| Tiras 8]. .|1O]T3 7h E2207) ASB ap olee 
3] I] 4]..|To]..]18}14]..] 4] 1/33]/20]../34) 5] 7]. 
B1e.5) Ste) 8) LAS2 Lethe at Si. TIS 4 Toh. eaaol ese 
3] «ll Slee] 8). «|F3|TO}. 0) Sl T124)a4] co Srl -SinSle 
A4\..} 4]..] 9]..]ro]13]..] 7] 2)27|/14]. .]32)r5]1o}.. 
Sle ahedle 8] 2}r4|11]..| 7] 1/3121]. .]27) 8|10 
..] 4] 2] 6]. .|To}..]1o]18]..] 5] 2}21/16]..)22) 4] 9 
O4—'T0="20..0%. oss 67/34|41|144|12]73] 68}17]20]. .|| 3]..| 4|.-] 9] 2]/13}14].-] 5] 1j/2z]/20]../16} 4] 9 
Q5— 120-21 es cee 70|39|48|144/12|63] 76/12/28 ay Ta]. sl 7] Fi) O1Ez 7| 2\)21/20]..119] 5|10 


Each State is here given credit for services of minister, though he may have served in other States. 

REMARKS ON THE TABLES.—I. At the organization of The American Home Missionary Society, in 
1826, the Missionaries of the United Domestic Missionary Society, whose responsibilities it assumed, were 
transferred to it, and the greater portion of them were in commission in the State of New York. 

2. The Massachusetts Home Missionary Society, the New Hampshire Home Missionary Society, and 
the Vermont Domestic Missionary Society, became integral parts of the National Society in the second 
year of its operation, the Maine Missionary Society in the third year, and the Connecticut Missionary 
Society in the sixth year. 

3. In 1845 the missions of this Society in Canada were, by an amicable arrangement with the 
British Colonial Missionary Society, transferred to the care of that institution. 
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Sout'n 


States WESTERN STATES AND TERRITORIES 
Society's 
Year, 
boynning 
182 a e g 
et 2 oJ a ey ae bo a 
S181 lalalslgla) | 3] ole laiisieigl fel |i al 8 
ols Slo Sl 156 2} si a lQrs!s| sls Slo ai Pia 
a] 2 loss 12'S [8] ee | 2) 5 /s/S)Si sea] ele] S| 83 [als 
g S Sls [8 ‘ alo | ol] als »}] o b= Gi 
& Is |5)8/5 [3/3 [BLS |S |e) 2 [z/S/S/Bl S52 | 8] 5 S| E |=|d 
2 | r 144/26) 86]58|126|91|123]}108]67|103/42/93/42/12/13]15] 1} 8}104]30} 62). .].. 
4 |.. |47/34| 79|46|119|]82)/114|112/61/108/40/96/37/12/14] 9] 2| 7] 99/28) 66]..].. 
3 |.. 144/20] 75/47/136|/87|109|101|59] 94/35]/97/51|12|IT/10] 2] 8) o4/31] 71}..].. 
2 |... |47}30|154|54| 88/84] o1/116)60/101/36/95/55|15|ro]11| 1] 8)145}29) 79}. .].. 
4 | .. [48/33|138]51] 76/87] 90]108/69/103/45/99/49/18} 9/10] 1] 8)106|32] 87]..].. 
3 | .. 135}30/102/45] 60/81] 94}100]50] 97/38]96]40]17| 8] 6] 2/10}/r00}29] 82}. .].. 
2 |.. 138/20] 97/41] 71/86] Or/1ror/40| 94/41/90/43}14] O]II| 1]14] 85]26] 73] I]. - 
2 | .. |40/31| 82/38} 74/86] 95] 96/41] 89]41/96]40/15] 9/13] 1/13] 85/29] 74] 2] 6 
2 . 136]28] 90/43] 82/60] 93/111/34| 80]45/98/43/13|I2|11| 3|13] 94/26] 85] 5] 3 
2 | 2 |37|29| 92/32] 85|75] 95|105/30] 97/50|88/57/11|15| 7] 1/16] 87/28} 79] 5] 4 
2 | 1 |37|28] 90/37] 79|75| 95|102|36| 97|/55|96/47/14/15|12| 1|10] 84]28] 83] 4] 6 
2 | 1 131/31) 78/33] 81/63] 86|r11/40] 94/68/88/53|17/1o|11]. .|19} 94/33] 80} 4] 6 
2 | 1 134/24] 78/33] 81/68} 86] 98/40] 75|51/79]44|12/15|10]. .]17| 86)26] 80} 2) 7 
3 | r 42/20] 79|27| 74|57| 75| 85/49] .70|51/72/35| 9]13] 8}. .|18] 74/27] 60] 2) 7 
2 | x {38/18} 40/26] 57/68) 75| 72|50] 77|45|70/30/14|16] 8]. ./18) 83]22] 51} 2) 5 
2 |.. 130/14] 30|16f 76/69] 60}100/56] 43|/66}78)40]14/15] 5]. .]15} 93/34]. 78]. .| 7 
3 |.. |42/r4} 40/18] 72/65} 70] 74/40] 42/69/68)34/20|26] 6]. ./13] -88/40] 81) I] 7 
2 |.. |41}/14} 47/21] 80/59] 66| 78]390] .46|76|59/39|18|30| 6]. .|16} 90/28) 89} 2].. 
2 |... |30|18] 37]/23| 70/64] 64] 67/39] 48/88)73]41/17|47] 6). .113] 941/29] 84] 3].- 
2 |.. 143/21] 77|24| 78174] 55] 59/33] 44]80]/76/47/25|52| 6). .|16) 97|27|100| 4].. 
1 |... |41|19|103|26] 74/74] 53] 36|25] 42/92]76]49/25/53] 6]. ./17] 90/37) 96] 2). . 
r |.. |44|22/116}26] 73/68] 44] 48]30| 38]85/73]40}26|76] 4]. .|27| 85/39] 89] 3].. 
2 |.. |43}20|115/40| 60/55] 42| 45/35] 34/91|68/34|19/61| 4]. ./33]102/40] 80} 3}.. 
2 |.. |44]15} 92/39] 64149] 39] 46/31) 42/92/71|/37|21|/56) 6]. .|27)113]39| 71) 3]. - 
9 | 3 142/16] 97/28] 71142] 40] 52/44] 45/93/67/43|18|66] 4). .|20]104]38) 42] 3].. 
9 | 2 138/16] 97/28] 65/45] 43] 49132] 42/83|69/53]17|66) 6]. .)24/104/33] 51) 4]. - 
6 | 3 |41}13] 87/18] 58]43] 32] 59/28] 36)74]71143|16]53] 5]. .|17| 84/33] 42] 4]. 
6 | 5 |34/12| 751/23] 47/46] 20] 51|28] 22/69/65|36/17|50| 3). .|21) 92/31) 52] 2}.. 
9 | 4 |360|rz| 61/24) 56/57] 23] 44/24] 25|72|64)43|14]47] 6]. .|25] 97/32) 61) 1). 


. In the Table will be seen the progress which has been made year by year in the newer States 
c{ithe West, as they have severally come into being and presented fields of peculiar promise for mis- 
sionary culture. When this Society was formed, Indiana and Illinois were in their infancy; Michigan 
was at that time, and for ten years subsequent a Territory; in 1825, it had but one Presbyterian or 
Congregational minister, and he was a missionary. Wisconsin remained, eight years after the organ- 
ization of this Society, the almost undisputed home of the Indian. Jowa was not organized as a Ter- 
ritory till 1838. Oregon -was reached by: our first missionary there in the summer of 1848, after a 
voyage of many months by way of the Sandwich Islands. Our first missionaries to California sailed 
from New York in December, 1848. Our first missionary to Minnesota commenced his labors at St. 
Paul in July, 18409. ‘ 

5. It should be borne in mind that the number of missionaries in these newer States and Terri- 
tories, as well as those that have been longer cultivated, gives but an imperfect idea of the ground that 
has been occupied by Missionary enterprise. Churches every year become independent, and others are 
taken up in their stead. 
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u t ee) 
D a| 0 Ay 5 ° fo) ' lies 
38) 822/923) 6 | og ow yolSuR 
Society's eal ee alewel 2 | ee foee gs ong 
Year, Expendi- | 5¢|].,88/%83] « oe PHB) Wo] Pos 
(beginning Receipts tures Ag [on By oa o| ste] Pg i aula e 
1826) 34/383 | 398] g | SO | yao | eas zag 
AIZekIORe] S| <a. é qi 
ee Bhs Sh RE oe aes 0 Ee eee 
I—'26-'27.....| $18,140 76] $13,984 17] 169 68 196] zro|not rep.|/not rep. 127 83 
a—'27-'28..... 20,035 78| 17,849 22] 201 89 244] 133 I,000 306 134 89 
3—'28—'29.....] 26,007 31] 26,814 96} 304 169 401} 186] 1,678 423 144 88 
4—'29-'30...<. 33,929 44] 42,429 50} 392] 166] 500); 274) 1,959 572| I55| 108 
§—’30—'31....- 48,124 73) 47,247 60] 463 164 577) 294] 2,532 700 160 102 
6—'3I-"32....-]| 49,422 12] 52,808 39] 509 158 745| 361] 6,126 783 146 104 
7—'32-—'33....- 68,627 17) 66,277 96] 606 209 801] 417] 4,284 1,148 159 109 
8—'33-'34....-] 78,911 44] 80,015 76] 676 200 8909] 463 2,730] ..--5. 172 118 
9—'34-'35....- 88,863 22] 83,304 28] 719 204] 1,050] 490] 3,300] Pupils 170 116 
I0—’35-'36....-| 101,565 15] 92,108 94] 755 249| 1,000] 545] 3,750) 65,000 169 122 
II—'36-'37....+ 85,70I 59] 99,5290 72] 810 232] 1,025} 554] 3,752] 80,000 180 123 
I12—'37—'38....-| 86,522 45] 85,066 26} 684 123 840] 438] 3,376} 67,000 194 124 
13—'38-'39....- 82,564 63] 82,655 64] 665] 201] 794] 473] 3,920] 58,500) 175 124 
14—’39-"40....-]| 78,345 20] 78,533 89] 680 194 842] 486] 4,750] 60,000 162 II5 
I5—'40-"41....- 85,413 34] 84,864 06] 690 178 862] Sor] 4,618] 54,100 169 123 
16—'4I-'42....: 92,463 64) 94,300 14] 791| 248] 987] 504] 5,514} 64,300] 59] 119 
17—'42-"43....> 99,812 84] 98,215 11] 848 225) 1,047] 657| 8,223] 68,400 149 116 
18—'43-'44....+] 101,904 99] 104,276 47) 907] 237| 1,245] 665) 7,693] 60,300) 157 II5 
I9—'44-"45....-+] 121,946 28] 118,360 12] 943 209] 1,285] 736] 4,920] 60,000 160 126 
20—'45-'46....+| 125,124 70] 126,193 15] 971 223) 1,453] 760] 5,311} 76,700 166 130 
21—'46-'47....- 116,717 94] I19,170 40] 972] 180] 1,470] 713] 4,400] 73,000] 167 123 
22—'47-'48....+ 140,197 10] 139,233 34] 1,006 205! 1,447] 773] 5,020] 77,000 180 138 


23—'48—"49...-+]| 145,925 OI] 143,323 46] 1,019 192] 1,510] 808; 5,550] 83,500 178 I4I 
24—'40-'50.... +1 157,160 78] 145,456 00] 1,032] 205] 1,575| 812] 6,682! 75,000] 179 141 
25—’'S50-'5I ...+| 150,940 25} 153,817 90] 1,005 211] 1,820} 853] 6,678] 70,000 180 144 


26—'SI-52....- 160,062 25] 162,831 14] 1,065 204] 1,948] 862] 6,820} 66,500 189 153 
27—'52—'53....+ 171,734 24] 174,439 24] 1,087 213] 2,160] 878] 6,079] 72,500 199 160 
28—'53-54....- I9QI,209 07] 184,025 76] 1,047 167| 2,140] 870] 6,025] 65,400 212 176 
29—'54-'55..--: 180,136 69] 177,717 34| 1,032 180] 2,124] 815] 5,634] 64,800] 218 171 
30—'55-'56 srabeng 193,548 37] 186,611 02] 986 187} 1,965! 775] 5,602] 60,000 241 189 
31—'56-'57....- 178,060 68] 180,550 44] 974 203] 1,985] 780] 5,550] 62,500 231 185 
32—'57-'58....- 175,971 37| 190,735 70] 1,012 242) 2,034} 795] 6,784] 65,500 240 188 
33— 58-59 eaters 188,139 20] 187,084 41] 1,054 250] 2,125} 810] 8,791] 67,300 231 178 
34—'59-'60 pares 185,216 17| 192,737 609] 1,107 260} 2,175| 868] 6,287] 72,200 222 174 
35—'60-'61 Beer ie: 183,761 80] 183,762 70] 1,062 212] 2,025) 835 5,600] 70,000 220 r73 
30—'61-'62..... 163,852 51] 158,336 33] 863 153] 1,668] 612] 4,007] 60,300 259 183 
37—'62-'63 AAA 164,884 20] 134,991 08] 734 155] 1,455| 562} 3,108] 54,000 240 184 
38—'63-'64 vere ae 195,537 89] 149,325 58] 756 176] 1,518} 603] 3,902] 55,200 248 198 
39—'64-'65 date we 186,897 50} 189,065 39] 802 199] 1,575] 635] 3,820] 58,600 209 237 
40—'65-'66 hc 221,IQI 85] 208,811 18] 818 186} 1,594] 643] 3,924] 61,200 325 255 
41—'66-"67.. ..+] 212,567 63] 227,063 97| 846 208] 1,645) 655] 5,959] 64,000 348 269 
42—'67-'68 Sarersie 217,577 25] 254,668 65| 908 250| 1,710] 702] 6,214) 66,300 304 282 
43—'68-"69.....| 244,390 96] 274,025 32] 972| 246] 1,956] 734] 6,470] 75,300] 374] 282 
44—'69~-"70..... | 283,102 87| 270,027 58] 944] 246] 1,836] 693] 6,404] 75,750] 390 287 
45—'70-"71....-| 246,567 26] 267,555 27] 940] 227] 1,957] 716] 5,833] 71,500] 368] 284 
40—'71-"72....-| 294,566 86) 281,182 50} 961 236) 2,011] 762] 6,358] 76,500 369 203 
47—'72-"73.. +--+ 267,691 42] 278,830 24] 951 217| 2,145) 714] 5,725] 74,000 391 293 
48—'73-'74...-- 290,120 34] 287,662 91} 969 241| 2,195] 726| 5,421] 74,700 395 207 
49—'74-"75 +--+ 308,896 82] 206,789 65] 952 214] 2,223) 701] 6,361] 80,750 423 311 
50—'75~'76.....] 310,027 62] 309,871 84] 979 240] 2,525] 734] 7,836] 85,370 422 317 
SE 0a 7 a «-]| 293,712 62] 310,604 II] 996 234) 2,196] 727) 8,065) 86,300 442 312 
52—'77-'78..... | 284,486 44] 284,540 71] 996} 200] 2,237] 739] 7,578] 91,762 385 286 
53—'78-'79....-| 273,091 53] 260,330 29] 946 199] 2,126] 710) 5,232] 87,573] 367 275 
54—'79-'80.....| 266,720 41] 259,709 86] 1,015 256] 2,308] 761] 5,598] 96,724 341 250 
55—80-"8r..... 290,953 72] 284,414 22] 1,032 255| 2,653} 783] 5,922] 99,808 363 276 
56—'81-'82.....| 340,778 47] 339,795 04] 1,070} 262] 2,568] 799} 6,032] 104,308] 425 318 
57—’82-'83..... 370,981 56] 354,105 80] 1,150 301] 2,650] 817) 6,527] 106,638 433 308 


58—'83-'84....-]| 385,004 10] 419,449 45] 1,342 401} 2,930] 962] 7,007] 116,314 430 312 
59—'84-'85.....| 451,767 66] 460,722 83] 1,447] 380] 2,990] 1,017] 8,734| 118,000] 453] 318 
60—'85-'86....-| 524,544 93] 498,790 16] 1,460] 372! 3,005|1,058] 9,050] 120,000] 471| 324 


61—'86-'87 aitote 482,979 60] 507,088 79] 1,571 392] 3,063] 1,117] 10,031] 129,350 12 
62—'87-'88 sav aneue 548,729 87] 511,641 56] 1,584 361] 3,084] 1,173] 10,012 reese ae ee 
63—'88-"89 ee ate 542,251 00] 597,049 I1| 1,723 478] 3,155] 1,249] 10,326] 134,395 478 347 
64—'89-'90 haterete 671,171 39} 603,978 31! 1,840 452| 3,251] 1,294] 10,650] 141,075 467 327 
65—'90—"or Gelaicle 635,180 45] 671,297 23] 1,912 496} 3,270] 1,318] 11,320] 154,722 509 351 
66—'o1-'92.. ...| 662,789 28] 686,395 Or] 1,986 441] 3,389] 1,360] 9,744] 159,206 505 346 
67—'92-'93..... 738,081 29] 689,026 12] 2,002 464| 3,841] 1,391] 11,2321 159,300 494 343 
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69—"94-'95. 

70—'95-'96. . 
71—'96-'97. A 
72—'97-'98. . 
73—'98-'99. . 
74—'99-1900 
75—I900-'o1 
76—109001-'02 
77—1902-'03 
78—1903-'04 
79—1904-'05 
80—1905-'06 
81—1906-’07 
82—1907-'08 
83—1908-'09 
84—1900-"r0 
85—IQIO-"II 
86—rI9I1I-’12 
87—I9I2-"13 
88—19013-"14 
89—I914-"15 
90—I9I5-"16 
9I—I016-"17 
92—I1917-'18 
93—1918-’I9 
94—I9I9-'20 
95—1920-’21 


1. The total home missionary receipts reported for the ninety-five years are $32,349,138.26. 
2. The total years of labor are 83,606. 


3. _The average expenditure for a year of missionary labor includes the entire cost to the Society 
of obtaining the missionary, defraying his expense to his field, and sustaining him on it, as well as the 


Receipts 


68—’'o3-'04. .|$621,608 56 


627,699 
TT7,747 
588,318 
$92,227 
516,245 
532,336 
538,086 
602,462 
560,517 
44 »501 
476,760 
494,329 
478,576 
544,720 
522,075 
662,175 
531,999 
594,691 
620,929 
666,280 
641,727 
641,840 
681,408 


660,764 


695,365 
756,552 


943,673 64 


Expendi- 


tures 


678,003 
699,855 
651,491 
590,597 
535,037 
$20,835 
494,139 
548,676 
547,014 
570,629 
534,921 
497,601 
474,532 
511,079 
515,773 
519,670 
562,260 
590,932 
602,932 
647,441 
648,190 
638,007 
652,286 
650,039 
651,627 
723,377 
890,405 


$701,441 


97 
37 
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Number of mis- 
sionaries 
Not in commis- 
sion in the pre- 
ceding year 
Churches and 
preaching sta- 
tions served 
Years of labor 


Additions to 
Churches 
Sunday-schools 
and Bible class 
pupils 


Average ex- 


pense per 


year’s labor 


12,784] 164,050/$488 


Cee eee ee 


6,285] 111,626 
7,080] 123,501 
12,166] 144,492 
13,739] 131,996 
13,977] 143,986 
14,699] 145,509) 
13,157| 140,197 
8,975] 122,671 
9,555| 112,785 
10,735| 118,024 


average proportion of all the expenses in conducting the work of the Society. 


472 
464 
441 
413 
394 
389 
373 
404 
405 
420 


Average ex- 
pense per mis- 
sionary 
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OFFICIAL CITY ORGANIZATIONS 


City 
Boston, Mass. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Chicago, IIL. 
Cleveland, O. 
Columbus, O. 
Denver, Colo. 
Detroit, Mich. 
Hartford, ‘Conn. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
Milwaukee. Wis. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


New Haven, Conn. 


New York, N. Y. 
Peoria, II. 

St. Louis, Mo. 

St. Paul, Minn. 
Seattle, Wash. 
Sioux City, Ia. 
Springfield, Mass. 
Toledo, O. 
Worcester, Mass. 


Corresponding Officer 


Fred L. Norton. 

Walter H. Johnson. 

Rey. C. S, Latdman. 

Rev. G. LeGrand Smith (Cong’l. Union). 
Rev. Edward J. Converse. 

William J. Minchin, D. D. 

E. B. Tyrell ((Cong’l. Union). 

Rev. Louis C. Hiarnish. 

Nat Spencer (‘Cong’l. Union). 

Fred M. Wiley (Cong’l. Ch. Ex.) 

Rev. Howell D. Davies (Cong’! Union). 
J. P. Miller. 

Rev. Edward F. Goin (Cong’l. Union). 
Warner James (Cong’l. Ch. Ex.) 

Rev. Arthur R. McLaughlin 

Rev. Alfred R. Atwood. 

J. P. Miller. 

Rev. Clarence R. Gale (Cong’l Ch. Ex.) 
H. P. Guiney. 

Alfred B. Morrill (Cong’l Union). 

J. Weir Coover. 

Rev. Ellsworth 'W. Phillips. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME 
MISSIONARY SOCIETY 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


Fiscal year ending March 31, 1921 


RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS 
FOR THE YEAR 


RECEIPTS 
Contributions (See table on page 81): 
(Gintinches etc etre cao eaieniele eee cio tele elvan ede are glee $86,360.47 
Sivaekehy Sele ie nendornneon Gannon goAce ooo jbuncosd 3,568.66 
Mounembeople’s SOClCHES ./.cicrscursneeclee ee eastern 95.07 
Nott ete mr SOCLE LIES) Ducts iele sacs stettrsics io sto dis wate siniate ease 30,891.88 
ibstah nate thal Gh, 6). eae Ge I SH Oran ene ices ot.clce 10,793.18 
Congregational World Movement (1921).......... 13,001.04 
ate as a (C192 Oi eee erence 122,549.37 
New Jersey Home Missionary Society .............. 1,162.00 $268,427.27 
From Constituent State Societies on Percentage Plan: 54,775.36 


(See table on page 78) 


Legacies, Transfers, Etc: 


Motaladseracies “Of the yeat \.5.. cc sree ¢ eevee seats $61,815.84 
Matured aGondittonal “GiLts, 2 st..c smectite tee 35,295.53 
Brome besacyme DS qualizationn Minds preter. teniienrs 26,950.98 
$124,062.35 
Less proportion of annuities......... $2,688.77 
Less legacy expenses ........ss0ee0s: 1,373.58 4,062.35 
120,000.00 
Legacy Equalization Fund Surplus .............. 9,690.00 
Siiidoye canismands transfers eee. cis cee em ase eee our 375.70 130,065.70 
Income from Investments: 
Totaleinterestrand dividends. .-. .cncuwecsas ce commis $76,048.88 
Less interest added to principal of 
Centainmitnd sues cat atts neteneo rte $12,594.17 
Less investment expenses........... 269.60 12,863.77 63,185.11 
Total Receipts of National Society ................ $516,453.44 


Receipts of Constituent State Societies. 
Total receipts as reported (see table, page 80).... 446,675.64 
Less amount received by the National Society from 
Constituent State Societies on percentage plan.... 54,775.36 391,900.28 


Reported by City Societies as Raised for Support of Pastors ... 35,319.92 


Total Receipts of National, State and City Societies.............. $943,673.64 
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DISBURSEMENTS 
Missionary Labor (see detailed table on page 79) ..........000. $286,444.99 
Paid to Constituent State Societies on Hercentage Plan: 

SOG etal: CADIE ON HAMS FE). acs cay asa segagewnees vie denis 126,324.95 
NOON BRT CVE CUSI oo crihe os ¢ a0 bas wd WAG Kaleb ans evrtis oa 14,791.62 
Congregational World Movement ............-ccccscdeccscccces 7,438.06 
New Jersey Home Missionary Society .............cccesceeeeees 1,301.90 
Interchurch VOL sMOVEMENT «acid ses eccicdw es seR cat kan cavicces 8,618.94 
Administration: 

Salaries, Secretarial Department.......... $13,612.90 
Salaries, Treasury Department.......... 4,700.00 $18,312.90 
RECRIGHI SGEMICESE core. A Can ceo cclochiceerocacaiee te tae 14,981.65 
PUP AVEUIN EMRE SHCTISES 1c « <lstes cities dads ova omcmaions cletene 4,651.40 
ENE ICh Wie eTMVLECLING: «5 «<i 'ac occ es co ens ia ne o\c. oi eiesiel ans 2,043.32 39,989.27 
General Expenses: 
PATEMOCTE! GHEE ME spe nttiers Sorc eeen een ene arch title amore 351.20 
BrmenestsGty LOANS sce sal cece <se.s te ve ete Ee elaine 2,937.67 
EntersGociety] EE XPeNSeS” </.<c isons scl iar ee oe ses Seles 3,454.53 
NMisecliancous: Expenses oe css cieen suet oon betes we es 729.87 
MGRISECE IAL NTMIEIey, CR UIMIC) 2% cc ysl c's s oie oe oie 8 8s sieustereve 150.38 
MDiv \ CCOUNT tent oie iusra coe AE sels sole gasshaicle oltre ys 33353 
MONE AC SMEG DINENE. Ftv aiaisie.s actos ain ¢ Distaie'e ere Gre as hare eine 2,270.24 
Pocstase shreieht and Expressy.cssss<eclssiieei cece 908.20 
IEEE <2 S5k oh SRR Ge Bie eS ORO I ERO Cn aI IIe 5,460.45 
Speciale Atloriste WOLD dcte.. Jo tet oe tot d Fok ciel sate 2,910.08 
Stationery] andi Supplieswe scl.. 40%:. SREP Ss aS. at 1,075.31 
Telephone and Telegraph ........... 2a A a ee 464.73 
VES Ge WITIION LUX PELSES aac csaieclais belo Focus e dracedee 897.18 
Publications— 

“The American Missionary”..........:. $7,417.08 

Reports, books, leaflets, etc... .$6,175.62 

Less .sales réfund: s...0650400 715.82. 5,459.80 12,876.88 34,820.05 
Interest on Conditional Gifts: 

Mi cxfallect tibet OS a ad Cl ater eve.osere exe \ausvoravsys-sxalevesererespucy-levepvensieyaia 18,237.51 

Less amount charged against matured gifts .......... 2,688.77 15,548.74 
ETONOAL VE OAIAUICS meter el ielerye aketloiieraly iarcis o's e/s)c 01215 2,000.00 
Total Disbursements of National Society ............ $537,278.52 


Disbursements of Constituent State Societies: 
Total disbursements as reported (see table on page 80) 444,131.88 
Less amount paid by National Society to Constituent 


State Societies on percentage plan (see table on 
alah 10 = ea SE — cop rR Ree ie SSPE 126,324.95 317,806.93 


Reported by City Societies as Expended for Support of Pastors 35,319.92 
Total Expenditures of National, State and City Societies........ $890,405.37 
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SUMMARY OF NATIONAL SOCIETY ACCOUNTS 

Receipts: 

Rinlbrvee vAjell Jl BRA 6 5 sce gotcwtmago dog6 odo poms $ 321250 

ASOMEEIDUEIGHS ye ciscsok nieces cine se er ile vniecere Ss oremmateretsnsierere 268,427.27 

From Constituent State Societies on percentage plan 54,775.36 

WMerzacies, -ClC aiCHEt )iheaizic ¢.ocls cra suite tl eretererletenrene cl 130,065.70 

Income from Investments (net) ..........-...--4+- 63,185.11 $516,774.94 
Disbursements: 

Missionary: “eabOty oars <tise ec oe pei sean stn: $286,444.99 

Paid to Constituent State Societies on percentage plan 126,324.95 

Gommissionion, Evangelism 30.2 fo ancoss eet see 14,791.62 

Congregational World Movement ................- 7,438.06 

New Jersey Home Missionary Society ............ 1,301.90 

Interchurch World Movement .................-.- 8,618.94 

INCOR IRSER SO BSA AROS On COIR mon Ate COE eet o be Ole 39,989.27 

Generale Expenses osc sree onsite Shes a eo hecs aie ee Rise 34,820.05 

Interest on Conditional Gifts (met) ................ 15,548.74 

MON ORARYVAROALATIOS Bch nenoiee seeeaters aes a eicicstayere ears cteeaieres 2,000.00 _ $537,278.52 


IDYerneiig Mente st SH I oR ee ose cna dooSongoed aNnesoce sw aoe 4 $ 20,503.58 


RECEIPTS FROM CONSTITUENT STATE SOCIETIES AND 


PAYMENTS TO THEM ON PERCENTAGE PLAN 


Received from Paid to* 


Californias GNoOrth). peat tei cdsc se toners $ 858.37 $+ 1,527.02 
Pali Loita COOUU) a ietesnein eboten are o tte eo renee. ae ents) s area eeeae 1,155.05 88.51 
Ban nectic tae ewe nieeeteuee ke as etree ew: srecoceve rece maceet oe ae 7,786.49 15,325.64 
HMO ome Meee ice. os Sareea a emer cee erate 4,242.54 16,039.98 
LOSSY RAs le TR Oe AUR ce Rode PD a ES 4,189.87 2,424.45 
GATISAS Mbt tnt cole iyo haicrelas caer eta ee ae ae 577.16 2,514.73 
Vian OMe nay tamer eter ote crue einirehe ettory che OE tee 1,225.69 4,119.08 
MTA SSACHUISELES Mettattrn cseterate thos rete cae eee ee ne 13,382.83 35,047.78 
NERSHI OAT MEMCIR tice tie tc ie ce ete eee 4,714.73 275074 
IMAMESO LA pee stints acess ere Rian eet REE biewis eet 1s ean wl SO7ESO 4,773.83 
MESSY Ue Sareea arse pe Seer Ree A ape eA iC 422.71 199.79 
INIBBraGican re tercct Ck wink hoe at og see bate VRE eee Peer ae 836.89 1,182.74 
Newmellampshine wc. oe eee be corti he eee ae tes ZO 7 3,460.02 
New BVO [leteaeh nate rtcrsie. <tc ect. are site tqaeeie cone ate ceil rehesa ee rea ae 2,399.94 20,839.43 
CDT O mag Pat Obes Soc wcel inle 4 tee ET ee 3,522.84 2,218.01 
iRbodegisland ton tec Grit see te 861.24 2,116.10 
Vermont Beeaeieteesnals sateen eleneeicusts te ocemeietets ae ene ee RTT eee 2,422.46 4,811.60 
Washington BSS ee eR ie PREM ae Aa i RN gh habia, Beosar 356.07 3,784.79 
WHSCOMSIMME Pattee tc ica. aan aoe aaa ee eee 2,131.95 3,094.74 


$54,775.36 $126,324.95 


*Including Congregational World Movement funds, 
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MISSIONARY LABOR BY FIELDS. DISBURSEMENTS OF 


NATIONAL SOCIETY 
HPneglish Foreign 
Speaking Speaking 
Churches Churches 


In Co-operating States and Missionary Districts: 


In 


. Alabama $ 8,244.35 
Alaska . 900.00 
Arizona 7,866.75 
Arkansas 173.54 
Colorado 17,078.65 § 5,335.45 
SUISETICE OL COMMING Uc ck he caccenee ce tae ae ete. 1,532.50 
MGTIIR Se bk Ses aaa cave RATS alee Rikiwisiee wh ou Mere 12,434.18 1,841.00 
See RSS BRS 8 9 Ss SPO Big Ze 5,896.91 
Re MMD Rte Mace R ii sc vw cumeniah dees ssc on cbs ous cnaded ss 7,620.02 1,510.80 
SRRCAMOEICE PEROT Socicoki canis hic seis wesies coed apecen’ 2,593.93 
Indiana 429,23 
‘Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maryland 
Montana a 4,233.26 
Pd GBRO Rat a's cajtrrereeie 6 Ha.8s sip < Noles s/o ae slottoenee 2,747.04 1,620.30 
GW SM GRA OO! £Aovic.</sa.ciltineisie «.as.s calms vawawes ocala 1,463.88 1,463.34 
POC UlRrO MR RUBY coc Reindnicide’s waiy.css's siecle ’s seaiee 38 6,299.97 
NERY SED ROR Se ts. '5's! Ee Va cnale min 9106) wikis eG ee e:8 Sa yee Brarer em 23,085.31 983.88 
Cs PALS TT ee ne en a a a 11,240.92 
WRB PON Pe cn cn Sos = 00k ees < SESORORSAG 5 ORE Se 9,198.59 2,349.06 
BORE THR TER AGS © oe cic he cinies © sora vale sete eed es epi mas 8,341.34 4,808.88 
Seuth Garona .<.isacsiee Batic seine aletalvinisrarnialsvaieicierieie-s 316.53 
PEC RR ORN Cl acl cion earl esian ae isafteint Vet aea ses 25,309.97 2,100.89 
1,050.00 
HOPE EY Dara) ciet ict, 6 7e°aici c's ine /atcls yale ele. 0's alvieigiere aioverale-a nis. ois'ave 2,111.92 
US RUEREY sa AR SEB ROGRDE RCIA CEN GBOE opp aa Da eeaE 664.06 
UP ORIIT AN incl blots a ciericiaivicvs pletniai= ters Ricialeie tebe ale's eiehete = 6,424.94 605.89 


$205,813.77 $28,331.98 
Constituent States (foreign-speaking churches) 


California 
TOW Pace ace 
QOS 9 ot 4 RASS ang n ASP «ne B AO eannosonncnars 
Michigan f 
IRVEES OED SOAR erator alas eo etiscn: at aoin loin ajnieiaiei< a) ee! si ainiaia slaveieieio/*\+10\ 98 exe 6,006.75 
LSHOMELT Reet te ee oetein ct Siaietetelsis| starsisiv'cialevortts\stejplatbie seis Pain cers’sTa\ ols a(eieye 1,112,138 
Poreign Language Work .........ccscccccecsecsscsesencencseve 2,578.42 
FN PE UR Ose raetn nie orate sicisteiaicieloielelelejelaisiacsie oaieielaq/e-avie tim slieleie/s (el sisiaiele 3,478.12 
BNC ON OE Rom aa ce ctetare:cceat ain era coles« wiein)sialsisioj4io visi awie ne aieie's em viele e ‘ain o/arsie, Se 6,712.12 
MHI GR a ee ne icles os chats cies ateloMcle satricica dhs aie elles sab nb ae gals gic eie'e'sle 1,053.73 
SUR en REND ST ONR eta ter ater ae eiein e Sicleieie' sis <lels o wiie'e alee #9 e'sicisiens Oacrateinmetaie lores 2,244.25 
WUC ONNIG Coina vias eccienncieaieis oe-0\0 0! sie.elcle ciere pleeaay tecie acres 2,138.57 
Departmental Work and Other Disbursements: 
MOTE ENVIR Kon ele os oe isle ec ainieieie e's alocicitisiscjs es sin si0eiee seleis's a/e\elv\els ais $2,232.88 
GUY OW OFS Wiest) 06. cc cicc  wiciccie ce mses Heise ntsc cee sence sie sele 823.00 
Seracee rl RUN GOR Coals elefalsin ts § .c/ate\slaleiale wie iaisie.chalei«ie sis .cleais,9 eleiaisiejsieisle » 2,555.87 
Foreign Language Work .........eeseseeeescccereeeeceeeeneees 2,578.42 
Regional : Director — ....ccccccscrescccescve aretsistarsisteeiereie SAE OORT 600.00 
Vancouver, Washington, Special Grant .........eseeeeereeees 435.00 
Armenian Pastors-at-Large ....... Pde ticle vietcioiciclsle clei sielaisieiie's 600.00 
INGSPO eWEEK beg aleie ciciercsajalereoicjalacle.seveieiaie BSE ACCRA abe TORO NOCH: 4,275.14 
Rural Pastor’s Conferences 944.56 
Missionary-at-Large ....-. cece cece eee e eee e ere e ec cenereene ts 
Lumber Camp ..........«.. : 
Migrant Workers ......- cece eee cece ee enec es ceecececatrneseeenns : 
Special Contributions for and forwarded to fields not covered 
by our regular schedule ..........seeeeeeeeeer renter eccees 4,178.40 
Total Missionary Labor Disbursement ........-+1essserreereeceeserteees 


$234,245.75 


30,299.83 


$21,999.41 


$286,444.99 


Note—Total expended for foreign-speaking work was $61,710.23. Divided among 
the nationalities - follows: ' German, $25,838.76; Dano-Norwegian and Slavic, 
$10,326.03; Swedish, $3,570.31 ; Finnish, $8,422.67; Italian, $9,493.32 ; Mexican, $2,624.23 ; 
Cuban, $2,261.16; Bohemian, $1,059.10; Spanish, $2,251.16; Polish, $602.35; Armenian, 


$600.00 
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RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS OF CONSTITUTENT STATE 
SOCIETIES IN THEIR OWN FIELDS 


Legacies Income Hxpendi- 

for from Total ture for 
Current Invest- Receipts* Missionary 

Contributions Hxpenses ments Work** 
California (No.) ....$ 11,518.00 $ 5,150.00 $ 16,668.00 $ 18,636.50 
California (So.) .... 23.952.49 $500.00 6,289.41 30,741.90 19,370.90 
Connecticutiie..... 30% 21,550.84 20,084.24 41,635.08 35,928.29 
Ulimois sore wece eure 17,681.88 3,874.57 21,556.45 16,590.81 
LOW amet sete esecGys 17,635.14 4,401.86 22,037.00 16,556.58 
Kansas) "aentites'ss «cee 12,121.43 576.39 12,697.82 4,822.83 
Maine’ cascades ds estines 12,050.75 500.00 5,478.10 18,028.85 20,762.99 
Massachusetts ........ 55,686.26 2,914.13 14,084.26 72,684.65 97,624.96 
iMichigariuenear eainnca 26,226.00 4,816.00 31,042.00 25,827.00 
IMinnesotasieertns «nee 29,992.35 7,910.45 37,902.80 33,699.44 
Mussotrimtesctectesis ene 8,632.93 484.67 9,117.60 8,486.78 
INebraskaweemens te « te «cc 15,063.93 15,063.93 14,472.97 
New Hampshire ...... 5,917.75 932.78 7,342.74 14,193.27 13,305.81 
INGwYiorks Gehan ..wtece 21,169.93 2,551.89 23,721.82 36,678.08 
Oniogee cme ae ere. 15,938.40 740.00 16,678.40 18,468.92 
RhodeIsland 2... os 4,721.89 710.58 5,432.47 5,503.33 
Mermont? ys. 0< ss: surat 10,883.81 48.50 4,479.06 15,411.37 20,622.26 
NVashine totes. see 17,163.19 17,163.19 16,766.65 
WASCONSII: te errs stease era 21,824.60 3,074.44 24,899.04 20,006.78 


ee 


$349,731.57 $4,895.41 $92,048.66 $446,675.64 $444,131.88 


* Not including amount received from national treasury in percentage division. 
** Not including amount paid to national treasury and repayment of loans, etc. 


AUDITOR'S CERTIFICATE 


Wee have examined the accounts of THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME 
MISSIONARY SOCIETY for the year ended March 31, 1921, and based upon 
our examination and the information submitted to us, we certify that, in our 
opinion, the funds of the Society have been properly accounted for. We further 
certify that the foregoing statements of the receipts, $516,143.44, and disburse- 
ments, $536,968.52, of the National Society (the accounts of constituent state 
societies and of city societies not having been audited by us) are correctly pre- 
pared from the Society’s records, and that we have examined the securities 
(which are stated at book values which are in most instances in excess of present 
market values) and verified the cash balances included in the statement of fund 
investments aggregating $1,371,860.25. 


(Lypranp, ‘Ross Bros., & MontTcomMEry 
Accountants and Auditors. 
May 6, 1921. 
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CONTRIBUTIONS, ETC, TO NATIONAL SOCIETY IN DETAIL BY 


STATES 

Churches, Cong’l 

Individuals, World 

Bte. Mov’t 
PNUPIENRINGL 5 ok es hws « $ 275.06 $ 61.06 
JIE 6.68 
PRT IZOMAM «cots ee eek 8 716.75 56.89 
PNTANSA Sawa cMeckcl. kaa 8.01 
California, North.. 88.74 1,701.16 
California, South . 122.00 6.18 
SHIORAU OL wee clace 5,931.64 885.73 
Connecticut. ....... 31,915.83 13,739.42 
Delaware occ on.ks UUme. cece 
Dist. of Columbia .. 1,740.32 140.30 
PURARG eho cs « Srary Shar 1,858.71 200.38 
SCOP RIAN cos cgaccnt 421.09 120.07 
MEIC e Se = ciGrarercensy 754.32 247.49 
MTN OIS Gs c\< < Serackron 1,162.72 17,865.50 
RGF TE, ae Relea 1,704.88 268.68 
CRORE) § See eee Seep 1,021.23 4,782.90 
| EAINOA ee ae ae 483.49 2,566.76 
Rentreky 22. o.. «+. 126.25 18.89 
Bouisianal .o<cdev<«. 288.85 111.50 
PT ee cos aacs ao 3 444.13 4,146.07 
Marylancbs ve. cc on 127.34 30.4 
Massachusetts 34,136.60 28,749.65 
PNAC OA ED wars a ox oes « 557.44 4,958.95 
Minnesota ........ 621.60 4,510.84 
IMIRSGOMER s case cieis.s 0 6.0 112.61 691.56 
IMMGNEAN A =o. ews o6.a 2,077.83 91 
Nebnraskae 4.to6<s'< 1,052.36 e275 AG 
New Hampshire . 3,335.67 3,583.50 
New Jersey ....... 9,992.40 5,621.02 
New Mexico ...... 199.50 2.46 
New York... 20520: 14,957.88 6,936.21 
North Carolina .... 255.90 113.99 
North Dakota ..... AL TAD. SAM eo Waienatorc ts 
CONG Oeithesc oc osha eet 659.82 4,376.28 
lslahomae-.. c+. 1,245.25 122.54 
Oregon pads. ses cece 2,043.72 678.43 
Pennsylvania ...... 3,062.14 398.23 
Rhode Island ..... 1,266.88 2,888.39 
South Carolina ... 110.68 13 
South Dakota ..... MUSEIS seein aio 
Tennessee ........ 184.73 49.23 
INGAAS » See 1,430.51 140.93 
HO fcaligmeer. Seti ccheriue osc 42.86 622.4: 
WCRI 6S ae eee 3,373.89 3,842.25 
WT OIG oe ocsaaicese 96.17 26.59 
Washington ...... 1,163.56 2,166.76 
Wisconsin ........ 307.05 3,381.30 
WA VOTO" oe ahd wave 384.36 13.13 
Panadan > sack xs 76:5) mance 
sina gees cere terre niet 3.00 Serres: 
Miscellaneous; .ccs ssc 433.12 


Legacies 


1,770.73 


ee ee ew nee 
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re 


eter eeeee 


Constituent 
State 
Societies 


Total 


er 
eee ew eae 


thee ween 


858.37 


8,588.10 
57,478.70 
1.00 
1,880.62 
2,059.09 
541.16 
1,001.81 
27,124.26 
1,973.56 
12,987.28 
3,627.41 
145.14 
400.35 
5,815.89 
157.81 
99,476.54 
10,231.12 
6,499.80 
1,226.88 
2,078.74 
3,164.38 
11,322.47 
15,613.42 
201.96 
40,675.80 
369.89 
4,745.34 
8,603.94 
1,367.79 
2,722.15 
3,891.52 
7,016.51 
112.03 
8,035.30 
233.96 
1,571.44 
665.34 
14,152.46 
122.76 
3,686.39 


a? 


eee eee wae 
eee ewww ae 


weet ee ene 


577.16 


eee tee ens 


eee ew eens 


ee any 


Peewee eee 


Stee eeeae 
eee wee ee 


a 
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$144,715.90 $122,549.37 


$61,815.84 


$54,775.36 $383,856.47 


PERMANENT FUNDS AND INVESTMENTS 


STATEMENT OF ACCOUNT FOR THE YEAR 


Total of Investment Funds, April 1, 1920 ..............-..44- 


Additions During Year: 


Gonditonals Giler und esses: csiactecee he sores er $10,250.00 
Wan. Ha Merrill) Memorial Pind (res. s. a2. se ece > 195.00 
Stronet Memorials Mundas sec ss iaiseisiers ¢ sierveleee cients 201.72 
Dr. Sanders Benevolent Fund (income added)... 287.50 
W. S. Wordin Fund (income added) ............ 12,257.10 
Leyiman Mice Seymour mbit aperests:.serimeierete>) = jetekoreters suey 19,633.94 
IMerearcteA a Sim pSOMm PUlttduers «\siasic chi crecies siete cies 1,100.00 
ivan) big Spud a hetahage tg Coyoyal hist nen aan Seana Smit dasa 1,922.62 
Hachlann Macdonald Pundits. cnc aen se cies oe cei ciate 5,340.29 
Andrew J. and Laura A. Finn Fund .............. 50.00 
Jounm Vin Cameron sundays smaveacin nace nee mite 1,000.00 
EC CMOTIISTMRENLILUCL Cctene kere erent terocn A Gereireene ce toner aoree 1,500.00 


$1,391,622.43 


53,738.17 


$1,445,360.60 


Reductions During the Year: 


Gereral@ReservesP und. .ccu nasa cde cls oo nlnomnae 1,462.09 
Legacy Equalization Fund Surplus ............... 9,690.00 
Legacy Equalization Fund (Current Expense Deficit) 26,950.98 
Matured Conditional Gifts: Sorc sen cease sae ce teens 35,372.28 
Mem Ora hye dS) verte teat, nie a eratemy eee mice ats 25.00 
Balance of Investment Funds, March 31, 1921.............. 


73,500.35 


$1,371,860.25 


PERMANENT FUNDS ARE INVESTED AS FOLLOWS 


Mortgages (see list of securities following) ............ 400,644.72 
Railroad Bonds (see list of securities following) ....461,517.75 
Railroad Stocks (see list of securities following) ...... 39,184.00 


Miscellaneous Bonds (see list of securities following) . .241,480.56 
Miscellaneous Stocks (see list of securities following) ..100,316.79 


Real Estate (see list of securities following) ............ 81,079.75 
Miascetian COUusmere ta cctsls chee bicseicist cia Oe heron eisai & eee 5,454.91 


Sashminebanksandson Nand oe). on we ean aie oeelcnteiee 42,181.77 


$1,371,860.25 
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LIST OF SPECIAL AND PERMANENT FUNDS, MARCH 31, 1921 


BRN WCB eed ou sedis kc cha cv kv thecncacncccniecs $295,552.04 
DiGmmre Ee Gialmetion: FUNG o.oo ok. sca ccs o ceccaccecuncccccen 92,430.09 
Premorary lovechment PUund ©. 0.0. . os. cok cscacdc sv auoc ccc vucc 2,202.00 
BRUT MOREE ORGS OO OO Oe oe oon k< Cas cides ccc csaces 7,518.71 
Permanent Funds: 
Nathaniel S. Wordin Fund’ oe... 6.0.0 0...0000e 260,077.08 
strong, Memorial Fund \3.<.6cee.c ce ccedcueset 144,161.24 
James MicOuesten Fund ee. oe. cocci ec ;. .100,000.00 
Clara eeahaliver Pond. escecccectns ole tee ck 50,000.00 
Swettihxipemey Pend eo eoclodoecl ec ecna 50,000.00 
Branee Sccuueae: Sum hi const! SBS a ke ace SUP: 31,169.00 
Ponca entiog Fumes. Foods 0 obese 30,000.00 
blarnioteieehatoue Bund sacs ddess le Oe 30,000.00 
fenomase Soe lonunsony Hund), J odie. cocoate: 27,700.00 
Wm. F. Merrill Memorial Fund .................. 23,698.14 
Fund in Memory Geo. Jepherson .............. 20,000.00 
ymawers Seymour Punds 6s 8o5sh sc cnc eskl 19,633.94 
Ceo heasicee Crist: und setae ato cee. 18,930.22 
erent nee Mahe fio ees, et ke A 15,000.00 
Walter S. Hogg Miemorial Fund .............. 15,000.00 
PMNCeMD A MICIICNer? UNG) (..deh scare eee eee cocoa 12,400.70 
VVaruitaenme Fine Suaird, snide soc So ctcuyaatc civic vekies le 10,000.00 
Peep ee LOINC TGs E T1IS BMENUTIS & «cies aicivntaie dhore'eckclcet 8,750.00 
Ree ee OL e TIC teat cis ao Moines Ries eos iene aes 7,575.38 
iS GOOG ardediUnd: nyo Wie seca ticles wale tune he +e 6,289.05 
Dr. Orren S. Sanders Benevolent Fund ........ 6,096.16 
Dre Milese Spaulding’ Fund) is.0c.cibesiaes ocd ones 5,431.12 
MacwianevVacdonald Pund Ghisce «cues e ache ce se 5,340.29 
Marve An Goddard | DUNG cr, .5 cai aislereieres oo noes ss 5,171.62 
Marya le BOwWerSePUnd J... siccjrckysneets «+ osnee « 5,000.00 
ROperie el amilton vP und Son. ctcess olan v6 oisde Gee « 5,000.00 
corres tan Newton Undies os. 1s cs cele cle chee soe 5,000.00 
SOputere ss MoLdetutidine stasis esas cn. ie custcraves seals «es 4,975.00 
Meira meSmittindin ns (tert any cmcctae cece ct ciel wee oh 4,492.00 
Satan M:pAtien Memorial Fund’ .........<¢-.02.« 4,000.00 
Hones Mme leave Ett deac yerie ie oe cacti cece 2,754.30 
PEN OOM UE y < HUNG Je dns vic a eyore.s cies aie :00 8 2,400.00 
WatnennceAnsolakemam Bund sos, 6..c6cacee sce 2,000.00 
a colic ae sree tslera yal 111) tes 21. os c10; ec oketene aiteace ace oe 2,000.00 
ee teee Mictrimilelinind sect a ess sc ees c s.cec seas cme 3 2,000.00 
MiagtomonamVWatrinet an Mund | oedects chee ens os cece 2,000.00 
MATa aE A eEN VTS kita EC UILG» etelcsa) acove.s) ouorerele 0 eleincce.e 8016 2,000.00 
ily Oued UME STOWE UNG, «. sia cc cn csc ac «o.sien oo 1,922.62 
father ParnhamveDrast Bund. ics.cscscs cee ne 1,900.00 
Geonee VWieeviabie Pande os cicc cc ccdecccesciaess 1,600.00 
EMvAGALL Some ODT CIT Ge bie. says choinie:areis cod uaretecta ds ets ows 1532052 
NT alcem METIS tale titel" gee sha aperanctss ais a alee ac c'ecer acest 1,500.00 
dO HACE T Gram OLOUYE octihecche/siaveiel ersieletars, e's 4. 6as a oie cereie 1,450.69 
HeaeAdatines Dhompson Ph undt. 62.465 esa oe ses 1,216.17 
MareareteAsrSIMIpS Oly FID otic cto 46:6 sissie,¢ encieeys 1,100.00 
MOMS ee Sew amere MIG ey. cic ccatsisterclese.* oie ejevesststelse « 1,000.00 
Ghasless Na iblaviwards Hund) Gucctie.. alse ccs eies asics 1,000.00 
IMIG IBS, SUG nererg ENE “Gad dis'd oa So Bec RIOR EB OCe 1,000.00 
Many Bevopaldina- trust Hund i000. esse 1,000.00 


Wate se SMe DEO Gm LTC hrans,«:clsie! sNele\e eee 4 «foisimsesere) + ie. 1,000.00 
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SPECIAL AND PERMANENT FUNDS—Continued. 
Saralemhowrsend und sss 6 ceive eee treet 1,000.00 
Georg em Vementittle Munch mcr .intcletelets eter olerelotenarcler= 1,000.00 
MirmandeVitceeeearleGarner Hundnnicmclente etree 1,000.00 
yonn wm iemGamer on Und ete cise sv cls cies crclslelete a’ 1,000.00 
EM dwardeelay lore utd mee cates siete aiidierccelols a clereaienicre 900.00 
SamueleAteElopkins) Mund cnc see sie see clslelielote cis 897.05 
PLAMOthy MGOLER MUNG «|. \e'o 5 6.0 06 ssc soa ce cmon 875.00 
GeorvesZ-eMechling: Fund (5. ss 00 sects selene 690.00 
EiaeevE see Ween erm bitind. =. coe ec eis ort etere sions le aie eiolokerele 500.00 
Wie, 1B, IMueIMingiae hth Gogasnauuaccogoadn oe 500.00 
inka Saukenle Lit) Sasuennecnoocnddauccod 65 500.00 
inden Sy iamaicey Anu eaatocensncceocuncoddons 500.00 
OlivermlmeLlotchicisss Mund) iaccce eaiiseierieer 500.00 
EtciwineelallockapEitd. rere cis brevis cece crore eros eicieieie sole 478.12 
inoue IW, Akoap lunGh esoxeadenonoacunoscgoxbes 100.00 
iN, Jak, Die hie Shope o acne anone aD Otlodaddp cs 100.00 
VW Tes ID Geral LSihite Papeete poneeedemesoos 6a.5 100.00 
Sarin 18. (C2) Sealant Ayarce rel Boeaonaogdasooen 100.00 
Two unknown friends by Henry C. Ward ...... 100.00 
Andrew J. and Laura A. Finn Fund ............ 50.00 
$ 974,157.41 


$1,371,860.25 


ITEMIZED LIST OF SECURITIES HELD BY THE SOCIETY 


MARCH 31, 1921 
Mortgages 


first mortgages on real estate.............. average rate 5%% 


Railroad Bonds 


Wieste Shore tevemtat nic cis cots, charac crominionetecietsie 4 % 
New York, (Chicago & St. Louis.......... 4 % 
New York, Lackawanna & Western...... 4% 
ongwlsland whenry sce secs cece e tens 4%2% 
Northern Pacific & Great Northern....... 4 % 
St Josephyé& Grand Islands... 4... quo 
cbiicmrociinmmVialley, sehanewnbaceae ace ne 42% 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe:.......... 4% 
UmOnwmAGiiCge sy hist sacar ote O eee ne 4 % 
IBalewmoterccpO iO. .nioes ser cccineee nostic 4 % 
Wela ware uated UdSONn. simisccieiccie esas ate 4 % 
Chicago, Milwaukee & ‘St Pauli::..-...... 4 % 
OniorereacincCes ay acide ccs rine cee 4 % 
IWiamliattatiaecilWiaye .tociyeiciiearietnc cites 4 % 
New York, New Haven & Hartford....... 6 % 
ISt onuismSouthwesterti.: oon. acon 4 % 
ica SOL CMEOMIeL ec ates ee eer cee ic ec caiee ; % 
SGuclernwe aC Catecesemin ieee corre eee % 
New York, New Haven & Hartford (Deb.) é % 
Boston & Maine (COUPON) Seer eee ee 4%% 
Boston & Maine (registered)............. 44%2% 


$400,644.72 


Par Value Book Value 


30,000.00 
10,000.00 
5,000.00 
5,000.00 
36,000.00 
20,000.00 
1,000.00 
35,500.00 
500.00 
25,000.00 
25,000.00 
20,000.00 
25,000.00 
16,000.00 
1,000.00 
25,000.00 
15,000.00 
25,500.00 
600.00 
1,000.00 
2,000.00 


30,000.00 
10,000.00 
5,000.00 
5,000.00 
34,807.50 
20,000.00 
1,000.00 
33,168.75 
500.00 
24,826.25 
24,872.50 
19,187.50 
24,311.25 
15,515.00 
1,315.00 
22,921.25 
16,725.00 
19,125.00 
654.00* 
1,000.00* 
1,260.00* 
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Par 
Shares Value 
1 Northern Pacific & Great Northern (reg.) 4 % 5,000.00 
TIGD EUR ec 6 eae os Oc aw cotit d wae em ace 4 % 1,000.00 
MAAS CRUG MarR SK Ge Lk cise: skew a o' 6 os orale 5 % 1,000.00 
PEP rePONTSNOTE Lins. cca ccices caceecceces 6 % 1,000.00 
Op estluoursres can vRranciscO. <...cscesecvcda 6 % 2,050.00 
5 Erie (Genesee River mortgage)............ 6 % 5,000.00 
5S Massachusetts Northeastern Street R’way 5 % 5,000.00 
if Unterborough Rapid: Transit:... 0... 0.c.6ss 5 % 11,000.00 
ieeeteiodarancdes Western 4 del B cca Se Sivrals oeicnd 4 % 12,000.00 
doe Denver Rio Grande... <<. << co.essvis0cc 4 % 15,000.00 
10 Monongahela Valley Traction............ 5 % 10,000.00 
16 St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern...... 4 % 16,000.00 
ME ELICAS OR Ral WAY .Ltiiccicaces ccc cscs cee sen 5 % 5,000.00 
MBB SOUND EH MR GIWAY He. fas cscs 3h clos den scree 4 % 1,000.00 
3 Pacific Railroad of Missouri.............. 5 % 3,000.00 
1 New York, New Haven & Hartford (Deb.) 4 % 1,000.00 
1 New York, New Haven & Hartford (Deb.) 3%% 1,000.00 
3 Chicago, Burlington & Quincy............ 4% 3,000.00 
MOmeana diane NMoriern. ....sc+ecacccsesssccis 6 % 10,000.00 
1 Danbury & Bethel Street Railway......... Sa 500.00 
1 Coney Island & Brooklyn................ 4 % 1,000.00 
iUmealtinoreres Chi Ger: sais «oes sce cou. os ces. 3%% 10,000.00 
4 Mobile & Ohio (St. Louis & Cairo Div.) 4 % 4,000.00 
17 Southern Pacific Equipment .............. 7 % 17,000.00 
1 Middletown & Unionville ................ 4 % 1,250.00 
5 Chicago, Indiana & Louisville.............. 5 % 5,000.00 
AUR Pennsulvansaw. on neces le sc os as foc as curs 5 % _ ~ 10,000.00 
NGA tlantionGoast: Line, co... cca sacsonsete «ce 4%% 10,000.00 
HemlilinioiGa Central) Se niccwh jes oc eccs ccs crs ec 4 % 10,000.00 
$500,900.00 

Railroad Stocks 
9 Burlington, Cedar Rapids & Northern ......... $ 900.00 
12 Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis (Pfd). 1,200.00 
Smebostonm wae Maine (preferred) fie. .seis sons soe es 300.00 
DRE CLOEDOLQUOI Ey: cor ietdcccihncw eae ceeceiesee ts 500.00 
56 New York, New Haven & Hartford ............ 5,600.00 
20 Pittsburgh, Bessemer & Lake Erie (Pfd) ...... 1,000.00 
UME) LOM ACIR Ge occ oeae aie.c cele © clelbeusitrercistsiece ssce 3,000.00 
HOpmiisnoigu@entsal (leased lines) ~ oasis <sere.s eee 00 0s 010 1,000.00 
HMC we O tice ential ng ccrccil sic core eitre's cisions eee eee 1,500.00 
4 West End Street Railroad (preferred) .......... 400.00 
5 West End Street Railroad (common) .......... 500.00 
10 St. Louis & San Francisco (Trust certificates)... 1,000.00 
10™) Great Northern (preferred) ..0..0......2.0.004. 1,000.00 
61 Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe (preferred) ...... 6,100.00 
16 Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul (preferred) .... 1,600.00 
25 Chicago & Northwestern Railway (common).... 2,500.00 
MD Cla waremiare EAUGSON a once sce cce ceiceesuesaeses 1,700.00 
27. Welaware, Lackawanna & Western ............ 1,350.00 
ROMMIIIOISERCGEIiT Almere take Giclee cic sidtieleis seis cavers. « aise 3,900.00 


Railroad Bonds—Continued. 
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Book 
Value 


4,787.50* 
680.00* 
1,000.00* 
1,000.00* 
800.00* 
5,187.50 
4,825.00 
10,450.00 
9,390.00 
10,781.25 
9,450.00 
12,275.00 
4,500.00* 
1,000.00* 
2,700.00* 
500.00* 
500.00* 
2,470.00* 
9,975.00 
250.00* 
400.00* 
8,562.50 
3,100.00 
16,982.50 
600.00* 
3,900.00 
9,162.50 
8,000,00 
7,100.00 


$461,517.75 


$ 900.00* 
1,176.00* 
450.00* 
250.00* 
3,059.00* 
1,000.00* 
3,000.00* 
700.00* 
1,341.00* 
360.00* 
Sys Ne 
240.00* 
1,000.00* 
5,798.00* 
1,600.00* 
2,915.00* 
2,380.00* 
4,995.00* 
3,900.00* 
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800.00* 
660.00* 
2,400.00* 
Z5S00" 
80.00* 


$39,184.00 


Par Value Book Value 


Ninety-fifth Report 
Railroad Stocks—Continued 
Wnionwbacincw (preferred) a rcrncs. ote else elelerer teks 1,000.00 
Penns yl valliawerrt tiie tase icine score tists srolerruerees 750.00 
Kansas City, St. Louis & Chicago (preferred).. 3,000.00 
sigeyalc wan (Cha? SA 55 oteenermoicmonoadDe 600 oDocIOLC 340.00 
BostomecmerovidenCe rat ci aecimis ere hetero are 50.00: 
$40,340.00 
Miscellaneous Bonds 
Bluff Point Land Improvement Co.......... 4 % $10,000.00 
New York Gas, Electric Light, Heat “& 

PLOWS COM eR shmiclcen coo cies 4 % 15,000.00 
Michigan State Telephone Co.............. 5. 9 4,000.00 
Independence Water Works Co........... 5 % 6,000.00 
Northern Indiana Gas & Electric Co....... a Ye 1,000.00 
AGENag IDS sony (CGier ba sodiasarocomosoun 4 % 1,500.00 
Indianapolis, Water Co..5...5......05...: 4%2% 2,000.00 
Middlesex banking, Go. %. sesnes csc ase 300.00 
Water vilcuuEhyaralllici sccticnise se tate. 1,000.00 
KErtya (One zaDethiammera stone ces svorriele eleererels!« 4 % 1,000.00 
Securities ‘Co. of New York Ce 4 % 900.00 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co.. 4 % 12,000.00 
AWimenicanmneal estate Coy. os acisienme aces 2,500.00 
Bridcepertebands ce wbitlenCo.- scree eee 5 % 2,000.00 
Utahe Rowen light, Comennee secmenntee. 5 % 16,000.00 
Galen Hall Building, Brooklyn, N. Y....... 54% 2,000.00 
La Salle Building, Chicago, Illinois....... 6 % 1,500.00 
[Ege WE brea nGGy Gedgowees neseempcmo ome 6 6 9% 2,000.00 
Dominion Power & Transmission Co....... 5 % 5,000.00 
onsiiinersmPOWwete © Osa ee ate ice 5 9% 10,000.00 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co..... 5 % 1,000.00 
Union Electric Light & Power Co......... WG 1,000.00 
U. S. Government Second Liberty Loan... 414% 30,850.00 
We Ssathindy Liberty Woati itso n= oe 414% 9,350.00 
US ibinstukiberty Woan of .1917..e. one. +0 414% 8,450.00 
New, Britain Gas, Light iGo. ..... o.e2scemes 5 % — 1,000.00 
Ieee Silver (Coss tacoma yea soadse 6 % 4,000.00 
Middiesesaubanking, CO... 0-2so8-c ke sae 1,500.00 
U. S. Fourth Liberty Loan of 1918........ 414% 38,850.00 
First Mortgage & Real Estate Co......... 500.00 
American Public Service Co............... 6 % 500.00 
U. S. Government Certificates............ 4%% 30,000.00 
tS. Vietory, Loanvet 1919.0 as aes 4%% 1,300.00 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co...... 6 % 5,000.00 
Richmond (Ind.) Light, Heat & Power Co. 7 % 500.00 
Wallinetord:Gas Light Co... ..>s..-....0:. 5 % 1,000.00 
Western Telephone & Telegraph Co....... 5 % 1,000.00 
Domusengo? Canada +i)... ana. Bee kh.tas 5%% 10,000.00 
Swedish Government ............sse.cs.. 6 % 10,000.00 
Oty ofa T pronto, Canada nice. oc scccavninnes 4%% = 3,000.00 
Western Union Telegraph Co. ............ 5 % — 1,000.00 


$255,500.00 


10,000.00* 


14,250.00 

3,890.00* 
6,000.00* 
1,000.00* 
1,300.00* 
2,000.00* 
167.89* 
500.00* 
1,000.00* 
675.00* 

10,718.75 

022208 
1,950.00* 

15,200.00 
2,000.00* 
1,500.00* 
1,600.00* 
4,250.00* 
9,500.00 
1,000.00* 

900.00* 

29,895.58* 
8,644.64* 
8,386.35* 

960.00* 
3,720.00* 
4.00* 
38,202.02* 
1.00* 
450.00* 

30,000.00 
1,253.07* 
4,962.50 

200.00* 
750.00* 
900.00* 
9,775.00 
9,937.50 
2,190.00 
925.00* 


$241,480.56 
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Miscellaneous Stocks 
Par Book 
Shares Value Value 
36 Fairbanks, Morse Co. (preferred) ............ $ 3,600.00 $ 3,240.00* 
IeeEtelevelandicl FUST GO. wuckcccescea eens rss cess 1,700.00 4,900.00* 
MOUMELTOL= Warner. COslc cccas css Ohebccancuusceuss 9,200.00 4,358.40* 
Pomeutehine Securities GO. a ccvecwcueecesrtesees 7,500.00 7,500.00* 
Zo Willian “Streets Ofices! . ai Sai eh ss Pelle oid score 2,500.00 2,500.00* 
ooenVWwashineton, Water Power Coy <.ccsscce sees 5,500.00 5,500.00* 
BOM MenIGan | GHICIGL GOW us aels sie tegiae dues 6 Sis6 8 4s 2,500.00 2,500.00* 
Pee ecennoumis MEIN. Oo. ons cuca ads see 8 sie aioe 1,200.00 1,221.00* 
40 United States Steel Corporation (preferred).. 4,000.00 4,200.00* 
OL mesentucky Biock Cannel Coal Cor soctucnes os. 3,100.00 1,860.00* 
Dar blord ued: Coo (prererred) Fog. Sesion Sige = cies ees 500.00 375.00* 
1 Ash Grove Lime & Portland Cement Co. (Pfd).. 100.00 100.00* 
iQ Nassau & Suffolk Lichtine Coss .i..5..055.. 1,000.00 800.00* 
ie Nortnwesters belegraph Cou scones cine cso 8 1,000.00 1,000.00* 
6% First National Bank, Greenwich, Ohio ........ 650.00 650.00* 
eimerart-earr. Go, (prererre@) cerca sss ss ese ne 20,000.00 14,286.00* 
Meh pron Nl atiuractoring COL foes gee sis 00 0 s:0 00% 1,000.00 950.00* 
nee Northern) Lexa! Blectric: Coaisis iis actin ss oa 500.00 325.00* 
250 Fellows Medical Manufacturing Co. .......... 25,000.00 20,000.00* 
aye tartiord Citys Gas bight Corin o..ias lisa dee 625.00 801.39* 
22 The American Hardware Corporation ........ 2,200.00 2,750.00* 
Swe Garistiinerss £0 wer COgme series Jie ieialetes i ale ave 500.00 375.00* 
1See Pecks Stowe Ge Wilcox 1Go. Mieciac stele. a csrsteleivials 450.00 540.00* 
50 "New Britam Gas! LightvGoi tic. lids. e cesis sie 1,250.00 1,750.00* 
65 Bigelow-Hartford Carpet Co. ..........--++e- 6,500.00 5,200.00* 
150 New Britain Machine Cow. .........0..cecee 3,750.00 6,000.00* 
5 Rand Avery Supply Co. .........ceeseeescoees 125.00 100.00* 
Ame. ldlavene Waters COs acts s serctere soils  ciete s/e1e 600.00 420.00* 
6 United Gas & Electric Co. ..............-.-- 600.00 240.00* 
Meine Aamenican 1 Fasse COW ie sisieiselaeiscyo' sins os 10,000.00 1,000.00* 
5 Northern States Power Co. (preferred) ...... 500.00 375.00* 
10Qee haw American a NEWS. COba ot onc sie siecle eualrisidie aici 4,500.00* 
$117,650.00 $100,316.79 
Real Estate 
New York City O Fe id as a eR ALAR AS I OROE US IERIE SEE ONC $ 50,287.46* 
Brooklyn, N. Y. (1) ...-. see cece eee cece cece sees etcenceees 13,405.94 
Chicago, Illinois (3) ..-..-eeeee neces eect eee e eee e eee ee ee eeees 11,266.35 
Wsiotade (2) acc ccc te cece ee ceases srr ess ses seme rstorueseceses 1,300.00® 
Connecticut. (1) 2.2.22... cece cece etre essere ses ceeecesenes 1,800.00 
Gia, TAY cele c cnc ect reece tem eter creer teerncecennes 2,450.00 
North Carolina (1) .....c.c ccc e cece cence steerer cccseeeecrncees 300.00 | 
Minnesota (1) oo... ccc s eee e cer ee tenet sete es ee tees seer ssece ee 270.00 
$ 81,079.75 
Miscellaneous 
ene Hat Siadieng. cht a asieitesrpniodseisiiee cies ey net Pee eens $ 5,454.91 
Cash 
Mested le Wee = vac sensi puree cece vies sabre goiter eens cee es $ 42,181.77 


*The securities marked with the asterisk were given to the Society, and not 
purchased by it as investments, 


CONSTITUTION 


OF 
The Congregational Home Missionary Society 


CONSTITUTION 
ARTICLE I. 


NAME, 


The Society shall be called The Congregational Home Missionary Society. 
ARTICLE I: 


OBJECT. 


The object of this Society shall be to assist in their work the Home Mission- 
ary Societies connected with the Congregational denomination in the several 
states of the Union, to aid congregations that are unable to support the Gospel 
ministry, and, in general, to send the Gospel and the means of Christian educa- 
tion to the destitute within the United States and the West Indies. 


ARTICLE III. 
MEMBERSHIP. 


1. Life members, who became such prior to 1901, shall retain their voting 
right, unless it be voluntarily surrendered. 

2. The Congregational churches of this country shall be represented in the 
voting membership of this Society by members elected in number and manner 
as follows: 

All voting members of the National Council of Congregational Churches 
shall be voting members of The Congregational Home Missionary Society during 
the period of their membership in the National Council. 

3. The Society shall designate a list of ninety persons who shall be voting 
members-at-large, and who shall be chosen in three equal sections, and so chosen 
that the term of each section shall be ultimately six years, one section being 
chosen every second year at the meeting held in connection with the meeting of 
the National ‘Council. In this selection it is expected that there will be included 
the officers, directors, executive committee-men, superintendents and field work- 
ers of the Society, and one-fifth of the said voting members-at-large may be 
chosen from the organizations for the support of Congregational activities 
affiliated with the Woman’s Home Missionary Federation. 

4. Honorary Life Members. Any person on whose behalf fifty dollars shall 
be paid into the treasury of this Society, or into the treasury of any of the 
State Societies at any one time, accompanied by a request for honorary life 
membership, shall be an honorary life member with all the privileges of mem- 
bership except voting. 

5. At any Annual Meeting of the Society all pastors of Congregational 
churches and all delegates regularly chosen by Congregational churches in re- 
sponse to an invitation from the Executive Committee of the Society, shall be 
enrolled as corresponding members with privileges of the floor but no vote. 
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ARTICLE IV. 
OFFICERS, 


The officers of this Society shall be a President, a Vice-President, a Treasurer, 
an Auditor, a General Secretary, one or more Assistant Secretaries, a Recording 
Secretary, a Board of Directors, and an Executive Committee. 


ARTICLE V. 
ELECTIONS. 


1. The President, Vice-President, Auditor, and Recording Secretary shall 
be elected by the Society at its Biennial Meeting for two-year terms. 

2. The General Secretary and the Treasurer shall be elected at each Biennial 
Meeting on nomination by the Board of Directors. 

3. The Board of Directors shall consist of not more than thirty-six mem- 
bers, namely, one representative from each state organization which is recog- 
nized by the National Council of Congregational Churches in the United States 
as an administrative unit, and Directors-at-Large as herein provided, and shall 
be elected at the Biennial Meeting as follows: 


(a)—Prior to the Biennial Meeting at which the term of its representative 
on the Board expires, each State Conference or Association recognized 
by the National Council as an administrative unit, shall have the right 
to submit to the Nominating Committee the names of two candidates, 
a minister and a layman, from which nominations an election of one 
Director for a term of six years shall be made. At the expiration of 
the term his successor shall be chosen in the same manner. 

(b)—Directors-at-Large shall be elected on nomination by the Nominating 
{Committee in such number that there shall not be more than thirty-six 
Directors at any one time. 

(c)—The President of the Society shall be an honorary member of the Board 
without vote, and shall be expected to be present at all sessions. 
(d)—The General Secretary shall be an honorary member of the Board, with- 
out vote, and shall be expected to be present at all except executive 

sessions. 

(e)—The Directors shall be divided as nearly as possible into three equal sec- 
tions in such manner that the term of each section shall ultimately be 
six years andj the term of one section shall expire at each Biennial 
Meeting. When any Director shall have held office for six successive 
years, he shall be for two years ineligible for re-election. 

(f)—No paid official of any State Society shall be a member of the Board 
of Directors. 


4. Between the meetings of the Board of Directors, the work of the Society 
shall be under the immediate supervision of an Executive Committee appointed 
by the Board of Directors, of not more than fifteen persons, a majority of whom 
shall be members of the Board. 

(a)—The General Secretary, ex-dficio, shall be an honorary member of this 
“Committee. The membership of the Committee shall be divided as 
equally as practicable between ministers and laymen. After serving 
for six consecutive years a member of the Executive Committee shall 
be for one year ineligible for re-election. 

(b)—This Committee shall hold regular monthly meetings and as many 
special meetings as may be deemed necessary. The actions of each ses- 
sion of the Executive Committee shall be submitted to the Board of 
Directors. 


5. There shall be a Nominating Committee consisting of the members of the 
Nominating Committee of the National Council. 
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6. One or more Assistant Secretaries, as may be needed, and an Assistant 
Treasurer shall be appointed annually by the Board of Directors on the nomina- 
tion of the Executive Committee. : 

7. Vacancies in any office, Board or Committee may be filled by the Board 
of Directors for the unexpired term. 


ARTICLE VI. 


VOTERS. 


All members of the Society as designated in Article III. of this Constitution 
who shall be present and cause their names to be registered upon a roll to be made 
at each annual or other meeting of this Society by the Recording Secretary, and 
no other persons, shall have the right to vote at the annual election, and in an- 
nual or other meetings of the Society upon questions there arising. 


ARTICLE VII. 
THE PRESIDENT AND VICE-PRESIDENT. 


It shall be the duty of the President to preside at all meetings of the Society. 
In his absence the Vice-President shall preside. In the absence of both of these, 
any member of the Society, duly chosen, may preside at any meeting of the 
Society. 
ARTICLE VIII. 


THE TREASURER. 


The Treasurer shall receive and have personal charge of all funds from col- 
lections, legacies, or other sources, which ‘are designed for the current expenses 
of the Society, and the custody of its trust funds, and shall keep them in such de- 
positories as may be designated by the Board of Directors, and shall disburse the 
same as said Board and its Executive Committee shall direct. He shall give bonds 
annually for such amount as the Board of Directors shall determine, and shall 
conduct the correspondence and other business of his office under the general 
supervision of the Board of Directors and its Executive Committee. 


ARTICLE IX. 
THE AUDITOR. 


It shall be the duty of the Auditor prior to each Annual Meeting to examine 
the Treasurer's vouchers, books, and accounts and all certificates of stocks, bonds, 
and other securities held by the Treasurer, and check all investments of the funds 
of the Society, and certify to the correctness of the same. 


ARTICLE X., 
THE GENERAL SECRETARY. 


The General Secretary of the Society, with the aid of his assistant Secretary 
or Assistant Secretaries, shall conduct all correspondence relating to the office; 
he shall strive to work in closest sympathy with the State Societies and their Sec- 
retaries or Superintendents; he shall make known by personal presentation, cor- 
respondence, and otherwise, to state and local associations and conferences, to 
churches and individuals, the object and claims of the Society and its component 
State Societies, and shall have charge and direction of the work of the Society 
under the general supervision of the Board of Directors and its Executive Com- 
mittee. He shall present the minutes of the Executive Committee and all its tran- 
sactions to the Board of Directors at each of its meetings; he shall prepare the 
yearly report of the Board of Directors for the Annual Meeting of the Society, 
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and submit the same for adoption at a meeting of the Board or of its Executive 
Committee, as the Board may direct prior to the said Annual Meeting. He shall 
be an honorary member of the Board of Directors and shall attend all its meet- 
ings except the executive sessions, 


ARTICLE XI. 
THE RECORDING SECRETARY. 


The Recording Secretary shall keep a record of all meetings and proceedings 
of the Society, and at each annual or other meeting of the Society shall make up a 
roll of persons entitled to vote at such meeting, as provided in Article VI. 


ARTICLE XII. 
THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS AND THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


1. The Board of Directors, subject only to the review and judgment of the 
Society at its Annual Meeting, shall have the management of all the property and 
business of the corporation, except as herein otherwise provided. This Board 
shall hold its Annual Meeting on the Tuesday after the third Sunday of January 
and in addition such specially called meetings as may be deemed necessary. All 
important questions of policy or all major questions of administration shall be 
reserved for decision at the Annual Meeting. After a due notice of the meeting 
has been sent in writing to each Director, fifteen shall constitute a quorum. No- 
tices of Directors’ meetings shall be given by the General Secretary, or in case of a 
vacancy in that office, by the President. At the Annual Meeting the Board shall 
determine the apportionment of home missionary funds among all the states, 
whether Constituent, Codperating or Missionary and other related matters, and 
pass upon any questions involving the comprehensive work of administration of 
the Society, including the election of official representatives, national and state. 
It shall assemble at the Annual Meeting, as far as possible, State ‘Secretaries, 
Superintendents in Cooperating States and Missionary Districts and such other 
representatives of State Societies as may be by said Societies appointed, in order 
that the needs and opportunities in each of these states may be thoroughly pre- 
sented to the Board. 

Any and all property, real or personal, acquired by The Congregational Home 
Missionary Society, either by gift, devise or purchase, may be sold by the Board 
of Directors. 

2. The Board of Directors may prescribe suitable regulations for the affairs 
of the Executive Committee and may delegate to the Executive Committee, by 
vote, any of the powers given to the Board of Directors, including the power to 
sell or convey property, real or personal. The Executive Committee shall, for 
the time being, except as limited by the Board of Directors, have and exercise all 
the powers of the Board of Directors in the management of the ‘business and 
affairs of the corporation, and it may authorize the seal of the corporation to be 
affixed to all such contracts, papers, and documents as may require it. The 
Executive Committee shall keep a record of its proceedings, which shall be at 
any time open to the inspection of any member of the Board of Directors, and 
shall annually present a detailed report of its doings, including the minutes of its 
meetings, to the Board of Directors, 


ARTICLE XIIT 
THE NOMINATING COMMITTEE. 


The Nominating Committee shall at each Biennial Meeting present nominations 
for President, Vice-President, Recording Secretary, Auditor and members of the 
Board of Directors, in accordance with the provision of this Constitution and the 
action of the National Council relative to the common administration of this and 
other missionary societies. 
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AA ARTICLE XIV. 
CONSTITUENT AND COOPERATING STATES. 


For the purpose of carrying on the work of the Society, the States, except those 
included in the missionary districts defined in Article XVI. shall be divided into 
two classes, which shall be called Constituent and Codperating States, respec- 
tively. 

i A Constituent State shall be one which has organized and incorporated a 
Home Missionary Society of the kind described in Article IL, which Society has 
determined with the approval of the Board of Directors of The Congregational 
Home Missionary Society to undertake self-support; has entered into an agree- 
ment with said Board similar to that adopted by other ‘Constituent States relative 
to expenditures within the State and the proportion of its funds to be set aside for 
The Congregational Home Missionary Society; has agreed to codperate with all 
other Constituent States through the Board of Directors in furthering the work 
and enlarging the resources of The Congregational Home Missionary Society, 
and to send at the close of the fiscal year, April 1, a complete account of its 
receipts and expenditures for the preceding year to the Treasurer of The Con- 
gregational Home Missionary Society, that these may be incorporated in the 
Annual Report of the National Society. Any Constituent State whose State 
Society shall fail for three successive years to discharge its obligations to the 
Congregational Home Missionary Society, as defined by the Board of Directors, 
shall thereafter cease to be a Constituent State until réstored by vote of the 
Board. 

2. A Cooperating State shall be one which, though unable to undertake self- 
support, is strong enough to raise a considerable proportion of the total sum re- 
quired for home missionary work within its borders; has organized and incor- 
porated a State Home Missionary Society of the kind described in Article II. 
with the approval of the Board of Directors of The Congregational Home Mis- 
sionary Society, which State Society has entered into definite agreement with 
said Board as to the proportion of expenditures within the state to be raised by the 
state itself; has pledged its utmost endeavor in advancing the work, both 
in the state and in the nation, and whose application that such state should be 
entitled to a Cooperating State has been approved by the Board of Directors of 
The Congregational Home Missionary Society. Any Cooperating State whose 
State Society shall fail for three successive years to discharge its obligations to 
The Congregational Home Missionary Society, as defined by the Board of Direc- 
re an thereafter cease to be a [Cooperating State until restored by vote of the 

oard. 

3. The Society will recognize as a Constituent State Society whatever or- 
ganization in a given state may have charge of the Congregational home mission 
work in that state, irrespective of name, subject to the provisions hereinbefore 
contained and to the approval of the Board of Directors. 


ARI CLE Eas 
AUXILIARY CITY MISSIONARY SOCIETIES. 


1. Any Congregational City Missionary Society or City Church Extension 
Society may be related to The Congregational Home Missionary Society through 
the State Society of the state in which such city is located, and in the following 
manner: 


(a)—Said City Society to become constituent to its State Society by enter- 
ing into an agreement with the State Society relative to the boundaries 
of its field and the apportionment of the receipts and expenditures within 
the bounds of the City Society’s field. 
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(b)—This agreement as to the bounds and apportionments to be revised, as 
occasion may require, at a joint meeting of the executive bodies of the 
State and City Societies or committees of the same. 

(c)—The City Society to report fully to the State Society at times required 

by the State Society, and at least annually, 

2. The Congregational Home Missionary Society, through its general officers 
or through its state bodies, will hold itself in readiness to assist such related City 
Societies by counsel, secretarial codperation, and, under exceptional conditions 
and when the resources will permit, with funds. 


ARTICLE XVI. 3 
MISSIONARY DISTRICTS. 


All states and territories within which no State Home Missionary Society has 
been organized under conditions which the Board of Directors approves, and all 
such sections of the population, especially those speaking foreign language, in 
which the State Societies agree that the Board of Directors and the officers of 
their National Society shall operate directly as a missionary agency, shall be 
known as Missionary Districts. In these districts the Board of Directors and its 
Executive Committee shall have power to appoint Superintendents, to employ 
missionaries, to establish churches; and on this work they shall report fully at 
the Annual Meeting of the Society. It shall be the constant aim of the Board 
of Directors, its Executive Committee, and its officers, so to promote the growth 
of Congregational churches in these Missionary Districts that in the case of the 
said state approved State Societies may be established, and in the case of said 
sections of the population individual churches may be brought into such a con- 
dition, especially through the adoption of the English language in their public 
worship and Sunday Schools, that they may be passed under the care of the 
Home Missionary Society in the states to which they severally belong. 


ARTICLE XVII. 
MEETINGS: 


This Society shall meet annually, and in years when the National Council 
holds regular sessions the Annual Meeting shall be held in connection with the 
National Council. This meeting shall be known as the Biennial Meeting. In 
other years the Annual Meeting shall be held at such time and place in the United 
States as it shall appoint, or on failure of such appointment, as the Board of 
Directors may, with due notice, appoint. Twenty voting members shall constitute 
a quorum. 


ARTICLE XVIII. 
AMENDMENTS. 


No alteration shall be made in this Constitution without a vote of two-thirds 
of the members present and voting at an Annual Meeting; nor unless the same 
shall have been proposed in writing at a previous Annual Meeting, or shall be 
recommended by the Board of Directors. 
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The Congregational Home Missionary Society 


OFFICERS 
April 1, 1921, to March 31, 1922 


REV. J. PERCIVAL HUGET....... President 
WILLIAM W. MILIS........ . Vice-President 
REV. THEODORE M. ce 
t 
LYBRAND, ROSS BROS. . rn Tee eald 
MONTGOMERY ..... Siena dlc ts Auditors 


MISS MIRIAM L, WOODBERRY, Secretary 


*REV ERNEST M. HALLIDAY, 

General Secretary 
REV. FRANK L. MOORE, 

Secretary of Missions 

**REV. WILLIAM S. BEARD, 

Secretary of Promotion 
RAISE AIR irc ase.csc c's Treasurer 
of Woman’s Department _ 


REV. WILLIAM G. PUDDEFOOT, Field Secretary 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS . 
EPAPHRODITUS PECK, Chairman 


Directors-at-Large 


~REV. THOMAS H. HARPER......... Texas 
REV. GEORGE W. C. HILL..... Connecticut 
WPELTAM W: MILES -..00.c4.2. 68. Ohio 
REV. HARRY W. MYERG.... .-Pennsylyania 


REV. STEPHEN A. NORTON.. Massachusetts 


REV. WATSON L. PHILLIPS. . .Connecticut” 


REV. ROCKWELL HARMON POTTER, 
Connecticut 


MAAAAAR Montana 
REV. A. EUGENE THOMSON....Kentucky 

4 N New York 
MRS. FRANKLIN H. WARNER. .New York 


Directors from Constituent States 


PUICAN Re BOGA RD eo oc rons Sora Sue cratic, Michigan 
REV. CLARENCE T. BROWN... .~. Illinois 
THOMAS HENDERSON .............. Ohio 
REV. JOHN A. HOEMES /.)).:.... Nebraska 
CARLETON D. HOWE....... +.... Vermont 
BURTON F. JACKSON........... New York 
REV. HORACE C. MASON...... Washington 
Wins. MET CHER os.<. ich ct Matacks . Maine 
REV. EDWARD M. NOYES. ... Massachusetts 
EPAPHRODITUS PECK ........ Connecticut 


REV. CLAYTON B. WELLS......... Kansas 
ARTHUR F. WHITIN........ Massachusetts 
TOU NGM OW HITON oc cack ceo: New Jersey 
REV. WILLIAM G. RAMSEY.......... Towa 
REV, WALTER H, ROLLINS........Kansas 
ATOR PS PACY tree eee Minnesota 


REV. LUCIUS H. THAYER. .New Hampshire 
H. EDWARD THURSTON... tian: Island 


Wisconsin 
Missouri 
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EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
EPAPHRODITUS PECK, Chairman 


‘ 


WILLIAM L, ADAM 

ALFRED COIT 

REV. ARTHUR M. ELLIS 
HAMILTON HOLT 

LOUIS V. HUBBARD 

REV. J. PERCIVAL HUGET 
REV. RAYMOND A. McCONNELL 


REV. HARRY W. MYERS, Vice-Chairman 


REV. HARRY W. MYERS 
EPAPHRODITUS PECK 
REV. WATSON L, PHILLIPS 
REV. THOMAS B. POWELL 
REV. ALFRED E. RANDELL 
JOHN G. TALCOTT 
EDWARD THURSTON 


Hi. 
MRS. FRANKLIN H. WARNER 


SUPERINTENDENTS 
REV. HENRY M. BOWDEN (Acting Superintendent), Finnish Department, 


Fourth Avenue, New York 


REV. CHARLES W. CARROLL, The Middle Atlantic District..133 S. 63d St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


REV. 
REV. AUGUSTUS C. HACKE, North Dakota 


OTTO.C. GRAUER, Dano-Norwegian, Swedish and Slavic Departments, 


44 North Ashland Blvd., Chicago, III. 


afoksts eraser states 1424 Sixth Ave. S., Fargo, N. Dak. 


REV. JOSIAH H. HEALD, The Southwest District..........:... 505 Cliff St., El Paso, Texas 
REV OU NGHUMERE YS eindianat Meds s: ert. tee. ote Angola, Ind. 
REV. ELMER H. JOHNSON, Montana..........cccecccece .16 Babcock Bldg., Billings, Mont. 
REV. LEWIS H. KELLER, The Southeast District.............. 9 West Ellis St., Atlanta, Ga. 


219 Guardian Trust Bldg., Denver, Colo. 


REV. HERMAN OBENHAUS, German Department............ 19 S. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 
REV. DAVID J. PERRIN, South Dakotawern........ cteeace 777 Wisconsin St., Huron, S. Dak. 
REV. ALBERT E. RICKER, The South Central District.......... 1707 Main St., Dallas, Texas 
REV. ARTHUR J. SULLENS, Oregon and Southern Idaho.......... Box 905, Portland, Ore. 


* Succeeded Rev. Charles E. Burton February 15, 1922. 


** Became Secretary of Promotion Commission on Missions July 1, 1922. 
7 Became Secretary Northern California Conference August 1, 1922. 
} Became Superintendent Rocky Mountain District September 1, 1922. 


DEPARTMENTAL DIRECTORS 


REV. HENRY M. BOWDEN, Director of Foreign-Speaking Work, 287 Fourth Ave., New York 
REV. MALCOLM DANA, Director of Rural Work, 287 Fourth Ave., New York 
REV. LUMAN H. ROYCE, Director of City Work, 287 Fourth Ave., New York 
REV. HAROLD M. KINGSLEY, Director of Work among Negroes in the North, 
287 Fourth Ave., New York 


SECRETARIES AND TREASURERS OF CONSTITUENT STATES 


NORTHERN CALIFORNIA CONGREGATIONAL CONFERENCE: , 
Superintendent............ REV. LELAND D. RATHBONE, 760 Market St., San Francisco 
PERT ELUTE Ea Teue tet ear etee ot woniey once: lal epseveyaliviie elieseua jepacssvalae F, P. COLE, 760 Market St., San Francisco 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA CONGREGATIONAL CONFERENCE: 
Missionary Superintendent..REV. GEORGE F. KENNGOTT, 831 S. Hope St., Los Angeles 


RE Oe SELL C Llein ec tefave fovete (olor ovate yotaish sie oVeieieiie elise enaracstehietelalste’st'a)s FRED M. WILCOX, La Manda Park 
MISSIONARY SOCIETY OF CONNECTICUT: 
Superintendent ..........+++- REV. SHERROD SOULE, Congregational House, Hartford 


Assistant Superintendent and Treasurer, 
REV. WILLIAM F. ENGLISH, Congregational House, Hartford 


CONGREGATIONAL CONFERENCE OF ILLINOIS: 


Superintendent............00% REV. CHARLES C. MERRILL, 19 S. La Salle St., Chicago 

MET CASUTEL Sars sf ainie te ciyaiererd ¢.cya).e suelo ebitckepertvezs LLOYD R. STEERE, 19 S. La Salle St., Chicago 
CONGREGATIONAL CONFERENCE OF IOWA: 

SSCKetary nda mites sta sions hitslewowes Ginnie sce REV. P. Me se ov; Ue eer Grinnell 

BIE ASEIEOE A le ve (oer aratedate atin a urate. o Steveherncereatns, else! os cette ecard otenaimene esters . J. POOLEY, Grinnell 

- KANSAS CONGREGATIONAL CONFERENCE: 

Superintendent of Missions........ REV. JOHN B. GONZALES, 713 Kansas Ave., Topeka 

SUB SAC TS a GOS DORE Or AUcibiad iO ann nies MISS RUTH E. WOOD, 713 Kansas Ave., Topeka 
CONGREGATIONAL CONFERENCE AND MISSIONARY SOCIETY OF MAINE: 

Sdpetintendent —o. csniseses ¢ cee cove REV. CHARLES HARBUTT, 95 Exchange St., Portland 

EP TGASULELa © cisvepeletal enaiery sake auetaudisie Peace eyeveatenase GEORGE F. CARY, 95 Exchange St., Portland 
MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY: 

: Secretaryar cette: teas > REV. FREDERICK E. EMRICH, 609 Congregational House, Boston 
Associate Secretary.......... REV. JOHN J. WALKER, 609 Congregational House, Boston 
PPrCastt €fvrs: ate: cisceis;a:tale eevece REV. OLIVER D. SEWALL, 609 Congregitional House, Boston 

MICHIGAN CONGREGATIONAL CONFERENCE: 
Superintendent, 


REV. JOHN W. SUTHERLAND, 505 Lansing State Savings Bank Bldg., Lansing 
Treasurer..... COLEMAN C. VAUGHAN, 505 Lansing State Savings Bank Bldg., Lansing 
CONGREGATIONAL CONFERENCE OF MINNESOTA: 
Superintendent............ REV. EVERETT LESHER, 525 Lumber Exchange, Minneapolis 
WE ROASTS CF a ator eta seed shore cies veketotateia ede teleicl 41> J. M. McBRIDE, 525 Lumber Exchange, Minneapolis 
MISSOURI CONGREGATIONAL CONFERENCE: 
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Owing to the fact that the appearance of this 
Report would be greatly delayed if held suffi- 
ciently long to make possible the incorporation 
of the minutes of the Annual Meeting, which 
will not take place until October, it has been de- 
cided to issue the major part of the edition with- 
out the record of this meeting. Copies of the 
Report including the minutes of the Annual 


Meeting, as well as separate copies of the min- 


utes themselves, may be had early in November, 


1922. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME 
MISSIONARY SOCIETY 


Ninety-Sixth Annual Report, 1922 


The Annual Reports of The Congregational Home Missionary Society, of 
which this is the ninety-sixth, endeavor to present to the members and friends 
of the Society the results of the year’s labors, as well as a somewhat detailed 
account of the work that has been carried on, the funds received and expended, 
and the prospects for the future. As the Society’s year begins with April 1st, 
the period herein covered is from April Ist, 1921, to March 3lst, 1922. 

There are submitted the report of the Board of Directors (speaking through 
the General Secretary) to the Annual Meeting; a Review of the Field by the 
Secretary of Missions; reports from the Departmental Directors and from the 
City Societies, together with various comparative tables; and last, but far from 
least in importance, the financial statement for the year. 


REPORT OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS TO 
THE ANNUAL MEETING 


NEW YORK CITY, OCTOBER 18, 1922 


The Board of Directors of The Congregational Home Missionary Society, 
in submitting to the Society’s constituency the record of the past year’s attain- 
ments, does so in no spirit of boastfulness, but in simple gratitude for the 
brave-hearted service of the hundreds of thousands who by their co-operative 
labors on the mission field, as pastors and members of self-supporting churches, 
in the Society’s offices, in the women’s missionary organizations, and through 
their contributions, have made possible, with the blessing of God, the attainment 
of the excellent results achieved. 


Summary of Results 


The following table may, at first glance, look dry and uninteresting. In 
reality it hides beneath its uninviting exterior the devotion, the pathos, the ela- 
tion, the dejection, the perseverance and the faith characteristic of missionary 
endeavor. He who, with understanding heart, reads between and around and 
underneath the bare figures will be able, in imagination, to see the unfolding 
drama. Take, for example, the fact that last year 1,447 persons were under 
commission for home missionary work, and try to visualize it. First of all, 
it means nearly a thousand and a half of Christian leaders, giving their lives 
throughout the length and breadth of this great land that the people of America 
may be lifted out of materialism and meanness and sin into the glorious light 
and liberty and peace of those who know themselves to be the children of the 
Christlike God. Most of these workers are themselves native Americans but 
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some have come from other lands to labor here. Many varieties of experience 
and training are represented among them. They labor in communities of many 
sorts: some in the little hamlets of staid old states, where the tide has set in 
toward the cities and left once prosperous churches too poor and weak to main- 
tain their programs unassisted; some in those same cities, where, following the 
crowding thousands, they set up tabernacles in the over-populated sections, and 
in the better residential districts too, in order that American cities shall be 
leavened by the Gospel; some in wind-swept prairie villages; some among the 
miners and the lumbermen, but all working for the same great end—the en- 
thronement of Christ in the hearts of the people. 


But it is not these 1,447 men alone one thinks of. The great majority of them 
are married, and that means many hundreds more who, though not themselves 
commissioned, are just as truly Christian workers. And then there are the 
children in these preachers’ homes. One would gladly say, “of these parsonage 
homes,” if that were in accord with the facts; but too often the preacher has 
no fixed abiding place. He is a renter, subject to his landlord’s whims and 
his landlord’s neglect. Our sister agency, the Church Building Society, is doing 
all in its power to remedy this situation. But what of the children? One need 
not pity them because they are missionaries’ children, or because they do not 
have everything that wealth can buy. Theirs is a richer heritage. But one may 
think with solicitude of undue hardships which some of them have to endure 
because of the meagerness of their fathers’ pay. One may meditate a moment 
on the better medical and surgical care which some of them need, and be sorry 
that. too many missionary mothers have to wear themselves out in a perpetual 
routine of planning and scheming to beat a dollar thin enough to cover the space 
which two should occupy. Sometimes, too, it gets so thin that a hole comes 
through, and that means more than hardship—it means actual suffering. For 
what can anybody do with a dollar that has a hole in it! 

But here is the table: 


Results of the Year as Compared with Those of the Preceding Year 


1921 1920 Difference 
Number of missionary churches........... 1,780 1,861 81 less 
Number of additional Sunday Schools vir- 
tuailyapreachine stations: -..-....++. 0. 122 66 56 more 
Total membership, aided churches, missions 
and spreachine= stations. s.s..28 sees. 91,568 87,741 3,827 more 
BROLAMPACCESSIONS Metre kt tee Motes eee eee, 13,474 10,746 2,728 more 
Woditiois ons coniession: . 02. e).veler. nee 8,427 6,536 1,891 more 
Total Sunday School enrollment........... 129,589 118,024 11,565 more 
New? churches organized. ..22...04. .225. 02 43 39 4 more 
Nttntber “of missionaries.’..<).%). 098.08 1,447 1,444 3 more 
MonthsMot Iservicer.nt ei. . fess see te, we 12,877 12,592 285 more 
Nientnecdedsoers coat: meats. 2 fe eee ae, 232 291 59 Tess 
Churches reaching self-support............ 26 50 24 Tess 
Newrchurchbuildingss 0.0. ees eee 29 25 4 more 


Churches asking for renewal of aid........ 38 2 9 more 
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1921 1920 Difference 
We wepancomages! ic Bei eR eo ads cs 20 35 15 less 
Men serving single fields.................. 870 835 35 more 
Men serving two or more fields............ 577 609 32 less 
Churches, missions and preaching stations 
among the foreign-born.............. 280 304 24 less 
English churches doing work among the 
PODEION oes A He WY cock tad’: 32 32 


If one line more than another in this tabulation of results should be given 
particular emphasis, it is that which reads, “Additions on confession, 8,427—— 
1,891 more.” If there is joy in the presence of the angels of God over one 
sinner that repenteth, what songs of rejoicing must have gone up from the 
heavenly choirs as these more than 8,000 publicly professed their Christian faith 
and took upon themselves the vows of fellowship and service. In 1920 the 
record was well above that of the preceding year, but in 1921 the increase was 
still more noteworthy. 

Of almost as great significance are the two items which respectively precede 
and follow the one just considered. The first of these shows that total accessions 
to our missionary churches were 13,474, or well on to three thousand more than 
in the year previous. This means that over five thousand were received by 
letter from other churches, many of these cases doubtless involving a renewal 
of covenant amounting to a new consecration; for pastoral experience will vouch 
for the statement that the hardened “back-slider,” whose forgotten membership is 
in some church “back home,” is sometimes as difficult to reach as he who has 
never espoused the faith. The second item indicates a Sunday School enroll- 
ment in home missionary churches of 129,589—an increase of more than eleven 
thousand over 1920. When it is recalled that the record of 1920 was an advance 
of more than five thousand over 1919, these figures are big with encouragement. 
The church members of tomorrow are being enlisted. Christian training is be- 
ginning where it ought to begin, in childhood. Let us not forget, in this con- 
nection, the diligence and perseverance of the forces of the Sunday School 
Extension Society, whose devotion is partly responsible for this excellent showing. 


Compare two other items in this table: “New churches organized, 43”; 
“Men needed, 232.” Suppose the Society had the money which would warrant 
it in finding these 232 men and engaging to pay them the modest stipends 
required, how many more churches would be organized during the coming 
year, and how many more lives would be uplifted? But “how shall they hear 
without a preacher? and how shall they preach, except they be sent?” In 1916 
we had 1,724 missionaries; in 1920, 1,444. It is to be hoped that this was the 
lowest point of the sag. In 1921 there was a gain of 3. How many shall we 
gain in 1922? The answer depends upon the benevolence of churches and 
individuals. 

Let it be remembered that the Society backs up its missionaries not only by 
the sympathetic personal codperation of its Superintendents and Secretaries, but 
through the helpful efforts of the Commission on Evangelism, for whose budget 
it provides, affords to every missionary pastor and every struggling church 
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suggestion and stimulus for the carrying out of the church’s main work. No 
exact mathematical computation can be made of the results of the Commission’s 
endeavors, but the ascending figures of accessions to all our churches, mis- 
sionary and self-supporting, raises a strong presumption that the $12,708 spent 
by the Society last year in support of this work was money well expended. 


Foreign-Speaking Missicns 1921 : 
The Society recognizes the fact that non-English-speaking immigrants con- 
stitute a religious problem in this country which cannot be adequately met 
without instruction and preaching in the foreign languages represented. Ex- 
perience shows that even the first generation born here will, if unharassed, volun- 
tarily assume the language of the country of their adoption, but their parents 
must be ministered to in the mother tongue. Moreover, there is not one of the 
nationalities represented but has some valuable contribution to make to Ameri- 
can civilization, which will naturally be effected, if at all, largely through the 
medium of the native tongue. 
In 1921 there were 280 foreign-speaking missions under our charge, employ- 
ing twenty languages other than English: 


ATTSTES ASS SO OO eS 15 Mtalltatt gsc etc ewe orients 14 
CN SSVGLAT Ae recclclerecsiels Bisins; « aeielerereteinte 1 Polishis, « nsmer tucene tee een 1 
Ebel ose dn eee ee ee 3 Portuguese: :-a-.<s4ii romeo Z 
(CNTR * CRESS Pome Sener 1 Slovaks gence sakcrcsisle ices arenes 11 
Oylttih sao” “SRR penne eee enn 1 Spanishtad-a. hoch eee noone Bt 
Wan on NOnweCiallas icc «isisic.stie cycler 14 SWECISHA ccmeasus rons cuislevcleceeeee tener 52 
Etats 11 ee parasieteh srosauah aiovctvin. exstexcuessyeseus 40 S wedeshiititt eens tan tice itrerctenne tet iz 
HE esti GEear ets iareis is wien slove 6.9.01 06o; dieiaie 4 SYilaiie csc cciccrie Gee eee 1 
Geniianiake a occ sie ad td.cw sersousne 6 Welsh ti occu sn encocotn ceils cere 8 
(Chtxc Ae aa cea ae eae 1 — 
ALTE EY ee cers ie eu ctace cece aloe sists ayacehs tans 2 280 - 
These were divided among the states as follows: 
Calitonmtame NOL caeenc ce ce cee 7. New Hampshire= 252 1.ccm ene 5 
Geri ChLett tera asi) «2.<is)ssaias siete ceieroue 21 INGWwe TerSCyseerienn cto on one 6 
Coloradomecde se cect cere uw tetas 14 New! México 2285. 282). . .eeeeme 7 
Eilonedangs tecttercaes oe ers ee attaelate 1 INewSY orkitties ....cstin. ate re 14 
dahouacsrt oes tee ce ere tea. 8 North” Dakotas ..cee. meee 11 
Eiincismoeee seen he oe ee 6 OIG TEST SS AEP. SRE 2 
LOWAS Tet ree os tek c ee ves olce ate 4 Oklahona Pee, 8: eee Paes 2 
BEANSAS® facie Tee ee eas he es 5 Oregon Se ee eee eee 6 
Motisiana ene. Peek 2 Pennsylvaniaaerie entree, eae 16 
Micitretecter bet cea. ss ak cache 4 Rhodenislandser ee. eee 2 
Massachuscttsummnet fish cue oak SY/ South’? Dakotavecee: oa ee 10 
Mich ani gee erste crete oie.cls\sicaronis 3 Vermont Sates .4..55 eee 2 
IMiniresotat aoe citerian: ace cae 16 Wiashinioton yao aah eee 14 
Missouri ..... i atete Sere liats tthe Os 1 WiestsiLexas: Sinice oe 2 
Montanae: Setiseecseieestac an 7 Wisconsin to. & tad adh ee 13 


Nebraska dsacie einen ae 11 Wiyominganees 2. strtes ae 1 
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The Treasury 


Briefly surveying the detailed financial reports hereto annexed, particularly 
as they concern the funds received and expended by the National Society, it 
appears that the latter disbursed in the fiscal year closing March 3lst, 1922, a 
total of $410,419, which was $21,905 in excess of its receipts. In the preceding 
year, likewise, expenses ran ahead of income by $20,504, so that the Society 
began the present year with a total deficit of $42,409. In point of fact, how- 
ever, the excess of expenditure over regular current receipts in both these years 
was much greater than this figure indicates, for the reason that during these 
two years $60,748 was withdrawn from the “Legacy Equalization Fund” and put 
into income, and $18,500 was received before March 31st, in response to the 
emergency appeal sent out to Constituent States, churches and individuals, last 
February. It is plain, therefore, that in the last two years the National Society 
has spent $121,657 more than was received through the normal channels of 
contributions, current legacies, matured conditional gifts, and income from in- 
vestments. The question facing your Board of Directors, and back of them, 
the Society’s entire constituency, is this: Shall the work be still further cur- 
tailed or can income be increased? It is plain that one course or the other must 
be adopted. If the churches were to respond fully to the $5,000,000 apportion- 
ment, this Society’s share (20% this year and 23% next) would enable it to 
carry on a complete and effective program both in its individual capacity and 
through the State and City Societies. 

A word of explanation may be useful to those who would compare the 
financial statement of 1920 with that of last year. Through a change in the 
set-up, $83,976.80, the amount paid to Constituent State Societies on the per- 
centage plan, is deducted from “contributions” instead of being run as a dis- 
bursement. To make the comparison, therefore, it would be necessary to sub- 
tract from the “total receipts” of the former report the item under disbursements, 
which indicates the amount turned over to the state treasuries, The net receipts, 
thus figured, were $388,826.59, which compares with $388,513.47 for the year just 
closed. Similarly, in the table showing the sources of the National Society’s 
income by states, the total of $290,582.96 is net, the amounts transmitted to the 
State Societies having been first_deducted. The corresponding item for 1920 
amounts to $256,229.62. Total legacies of the year came to $16,038 more than 
the year before; total net income from investments to $7,644 less. The Society 
had, on April Ist, 1922, a total of $1,389,682.89 of invested funds, which com- 
pares with $1,371,860.25 one year earlier, 


Per Capita Gifts 
The average gift for home missions for the year from each member of 
Congregational Churches was 82% cents, as compared with 7934 cents Jast year, 
and 59% cents the year before. But by states, only 24 increased their per capita 
giving, 21 showed a decrease, and one remained the same, 
The following table shows the average gift per member by states, the plus 
or minus sign indicating the fact of increase or decrease: 
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PSiabatia Maree Weise uric tee $1Oae IMontatia: ny a.trae encase cera Bly = 
eATAZ OLA ceshs (of dere loervareeistrstecte ox 1,69 + INebrraskailacitee citer corey aisle <petenets UR 
IA rican Sacer awa raele ncrier citer 04 + News Hampshire ..s-eeeee Yet 
Calitormian (North) Wee... Oh = New sJefseys.. soeeniones «eee 1:41 + 
Calrroniian (South) er. s Teele iNew, Mexiconn crn seers isiene 45: 
(COlGEAd OMe Fe eer + caret st INGWe YOLK ee eee 68 + 
‘Gormmcntan? Se genes coopera ee (OC iam North. Garolinae, osetia. ae 10> 
DistrictrofuColutmbiasse. aise 1007 as INorths Dalcotauer ceetecee eee SSA ae 
AGT tik een tee cae AO Sects OhiOm eee eee loca cere 2 
KECOLSTE Merry frie ee cori .10 same Oho eee eee by 
Idaho ....--ssseeeeeeers ee ees 27 — Oper ontgecth. uae ka oe tas Ajai 
IILETSYOC REE ie Seearice Sees 1074> Pefingyivankees, State we 79 + 
Rncltatia petri. Aeaties eISSN 2 Sty 23 Okan He, Sa 92 + 
OWicdlaherctar aie ceisse cane ee eee 49 — et Coen hae ee gies 
ISANSAG MER eee ees erooe ane 0 = < dri peiakciael Atereee eee cide: 
eC meNt Clyne eroaueten tie ce ai sate Sa 
Oe eo Nie 19—- MENTIESSEE! “ae weieie eer teeters aac Altes 
Malem: dau aribec’cthae. 69 — Texas ses seseee seers ee eeees 60 — 
Rar ylaid cine Sacto. Sac aces 29 + Witahine... sis ts beta. hee a altel 07 
IMassachtusettse 028. 22.0...tes- 92 + Weninontaseen ad. ton ete 1.00 + 
Michigan ................05. Blas Wit oilliain ete caterereest Crees a= 
WEmeSOtam tes sie cok ets ats 1.48 + Manhington ea capac See 156+ 
BE aaa ees pic can" ty sO eile. inlivisconcin alle Walbiee aye ane 1.00 + 
IMMGSISSIMO GE ehasea te raiaas caucenes .06 : 

(Not reported last year) Wivoming hase, steecnee ete LOO st; 


Constituent States 


The happy relationships existing between the National Society and the 
self-supporting and self-controlling Societies of the nineteen State Confer- 
ences listed below have continued throughout the year, and received especial 
emphasis when, in response to the National Society’s emergency appeal because 
of an impending deficit, a number of the states made special appropriations from 
their own treasuries, while others, unable because of their own pressing needs 
to send money, gave expression to their sympathetic interest and lent their 
moral support. Detailed statements of receipts and expenditures by the State 
Societies will be found in the Financial Statement, while their work is succinctly 
presented in the Review of the Field. 


By mutual agreement, undesignated funds contributed either by churches 
or individuals within the respective states, whether sent to the state treasury, 
the Commission on Missions, or the National Society, are divided according to 
fixed percentages. These arrangements are in a number of instances in process 
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of adjustment, but the following table sets forth the division as it existed March 
31st, 1922: 


Per cent to Per cent to 
C.H.M.S. State Society 

Re OLiaeNOLeh) seen HOTS fee nce oe eben ee, 12% 87% 
gh RSTO) a OCS Sa a a 5 95 
Mer eCUCH EMMA Kerem. CL we a wings eehadiec dvrce. 50 50 
MOIS “CEXCENC GINCAZO) Gees ics de. sek ae Saes erect 25 75 
LIS tonya MS ar Sap Ga ay 9 eb a ld 25 75 
WSARISAGH CO. eects cs 2 ag, scams, 2 lel Ce lee! Jae aa 5 95 
LOPES DS saad as oe Aro eee se il ae ae a 5 95 
MPaSCACHUSEtES Shokan. ccc eee ate Sid 8s oh SAS 33% 66% 
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Administration 

As will be seen by referring to last year’s Annual Report, the minutes of 
the special meeting of the Society, which was held in Los Angeles, July 7, 1921, 
are concerned with the resignation of the General Secretary, Rev. Charles Emer- 
son Burton, because of his election to the General Secretaryship of the National 
Council. With deep regret the resignation was accepted, and the Executive 
Committee was asked to place on the records of the Society an expression of 
appreciation of the great service rendered by the retiring General Secretary. In 
pursuance of this request the following minute, presented by Rev. Rockwell 
Harmon Potter, D.D., was adopted by the Executive Committee at its October 
meeting : 

“The Executive Committee of the Church Extension Boards desires to place 
upon record its appreciation of the service rendered to those Boards by the 
Rev. Charles E. Burton, D.D., in the period during which he has served as 
their General Secretary. In this period, the action of the National Council of 
the Congregational Churches directing the merging of the interests of these 
three Societies for unity of control and of the direction of their policies has 
been carried into effect. In the necessarily long and intricate process by which 
this has been accomplished, Secretary Burton’s study of the history of these 
Societies, his knowledge of their fields and of their work, and his ability in 
executive direction have been invaluable. It has been due to his work more than 
to any other one cause that this result has been achieved without any inter- 


* Subject to certain modifying conditions. 
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ruption in the continued work of the several Societies, and with greatly in- 
creased efficiency in the work of them all. 

“During this period, also, various methods of codperation of all the Mission 
Boards in the work of promoting their interests among all the churches have 
been undertaken and carried through with much greater thoroughness and suc- 
cess than ever before. This success has been largely due, so far as the Church 
Extension Boards are concerned, to the wise guidance of Secretary Burton, and 
his help has been eagerly sought in counsel, and in generous effort, by all the 
boards which represent our churches in their common work. 

“Tn the work of the three Societies which now are known as the Church © 
Extension Boards, namely, The Congregational Home Missionary Society, The 
Congregational Sunday School Extension Society, and The Congregational 
Church Building Society, Secretary Burton has given painstaking and most 
careful direction both to the formulation of general policies and the adminis- 
tration of the details of those policies in the conduct of the work. He has in- 
terpreted nobly the aims of these Boards before the churches, in meetings of 
Associations and Conferences, and at the meetings of the National Council. 
He has infused the work with his earnest Christian zeal for such effective proc- 
lamation of the Gospel in our own land as shall contribute to the realization of 
the finest ideals of Christian patriotism, and has had ever in mind the service 
which such a ministry of the Christian church in America may render to the 
great task of making the world Christian. 

“By his presence among us Secretary Burton has greatly deepened and 
widened our understanding of the personal Christian life, and in his relations 
with the staff of the Societies and with their workers on the field, he has 
inspired with true Christian quality the work which these Societies are seeking 
to accomplish. 

“For the good gift of his service with us, we give thanks to God, and for the 
continuance of the help of the spirit of God to give him strength and wisdom 
for the tasks he undertakes as Secretary of the National Council, we offer our 
earnest, confident and affectionate prayers.” 

The Board of Directors was empowered to choose Dr. Burton’s successor 
at its January meeting, at which time Rev. Ernest M. Halliday was elected, 
upon nomination of the Executive Committee. The new General Secretary 
assumed the duties of his office on February 15th, 1922, Dr. Burton having 
divided his time, up to that date, between the new work and the old. The 
Society is fortunate in that Dr. Burton, while withdrawing from immediate 
relationship to its work, is, as General Secretary of the National Council, and of 
the Commission on Missions, still available for the wise counsel which his 
gifts and experience render invaluable. 


Superintendence 
During the year the following changes were made among the Superin- 
tendents and the general field force: 
Rev. W. H. Thrall, D.D., retired from the superintendency of South Dakota, 
July 1, 1921, after twenty-eight years of service. He was succeeded by Rev. 
D. J. Perrin, Dr. Thrall continuing as Associate Superintendent; Rev. E. H. 
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Stickney, D.D., retired from the superintendency of North Dakota on October 
1, 1921, and was succeeded by Rev. A. C. Hacke; Rev. G. J. Powell, D.D., of 
Montana, retired October 1, 1921, and was succeeded by Rev. E. H. Johnson, 
Dr. Powell acting as Associate Superintendent; Rev. George Williams began 
work as Assistant Superintendent for South Dakota in the Black Hills District, 
October 1, 1921, succeeding Mr. Perrin; Rev. James F. Walker was appointed 
Assistant Superintendent for Oklahoma, May 1, 1921; Rev. F. P. Ensminger 
added Kentucky and Tennessee to his territory April 1, 1922, thus becoming 
Assistant Superintendent for the four states, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Kentucky and Tennessee; Rev. Neil McQuarrie was transferred from the 
District of Kentucky and Tennessee April 1, 1922, to the Assistant Superin- 
tendency of Georgia, Alabama and West Florida, to fill the vacancies left by 
the resignations of Mr. Rogers and Mr. Blackburn. 

The following additional resignations became effective: Rev. H. Seil, Assist- 
ant in the German Department, January 1, 1922; Rev. G. B. Waldron, Assistant 
Superintendent for Florida, January 15, 1922; Rev. C. T. Rogers, Assistant 
Superintendent for Alabama and West Florida, April 1, 1922; Rev. William 
Ewing, Assistant Superintendent for the Southwest District, April 1, 1922 c 
Rev. J. T. Blackburn, Assistant Superintendent for Georgia, April 1, 1922, to 
give his entire time to The Congregational Sunday School Extension Society. 

Time and space would fail for mention of the names of the devoted workers 
whose efforts both on the field and in the offices have contributed to the year’s 
accomplishments. The Board of Directors can only record its heartfelt appre- 
ciation of the assiduity and consecration of these many, without which the 
Society's aims would have been impossible of fulfillment. 


Our Promoted Workers 


Here let us reverently bring to remembrance the names of those who, having 
finished the course, have, since our last report, passed on to their reward: 


Rey. Leonard Garver, Pasco, Washington. 

Rev. Robert R. Kendall, Boston, Massachusetts. 

Rev. William A. Rand, South Seabrook, New Hampshire. 
Rev. Frank H. Reed, Hill, New Hampshire. 

Rev. Charles R. Sherman, Williamstown, Massachusetts. 
Rev. John Wesley Threlfall, Portland, Oregon. 

Rev. Elbridge C. Torrey, Greenwich, Connecticut. 


’ The Midwinter Meeting 


Following what has become a well-established custom, the Board of Directors, 
in connection with its Annual Meeting in January last, invited to conference with 
it in Chicago the Superintendents of missionary and Constituent States, as well 
as certain other workers. The review of the entire field thus rendered avail- 
able, and the opportunity of laying plans for the future, and of making those 
personal contacts which often spell success in codperative effort, fully justified 
the expense of time and money involved. 
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Promotional Activities 


It is fitting that special recognition should be here given to the effective 
work of the Society’s Secretary of Promotion, Rev. William S. Beard, whose 
energies have been unceasingly devoted to the public and private presentation 
of our ideals and our needs, both specifically, and as embodied in the unified 
denominational program. In addition, the Society has had the advantage of 
the publicity afforded by its pages in the monthly issues of “The American 
Missionary,” occasional articles in “The Congregationalist,” the circulation of 
special leaflets, the addresses of its Secretaries and other workers in unnumbered 
pulpits, and of its hearty codperation, through the agency of the Commission 
on Missions, with the other denominational societies in the promotion of 
their combined work as represented in the Apportionment. The work of all the 
societies and of the local churches is one, though administered in its different 
phases by separate agencies. It is a joy to note that the apprehension of this 
fact is being increasingly felt, and that, as a natural consequence, codperative 
endeavor is being stressed more and more. 

Interdenominationally, too, the Society is lending its assistance to the pro- 
motion of missionary education, and to the furtherance of the plans of the 
Home Missions Council and the Council of Women for Home Missions. 

In conclusion, the Board of Directors reiterates its allegiance to our de- 
nominational home missionary program and expresses once more the gladness 
with which it joins all of the Society’s friends and supporters in their efforts 
to hasten the day when, in very deed, God’s will shall be done on earth as it 
is in heaven, 


REVIEW OF THE FIELD 


The increases as compared with a year ago are outstanding and striking. 
The results afford a concrete illustration of an eternal law as stated, first, by 
the prophets of Israel, and more recently by the statistician, Babson. They 
agree that in times of prosperity interest in religion declines, and in times of 
depression interest in religion revives. Note the following: 

Total accessions 13,474, or 2,728 more than in 1920. 

Additions on Confession 8,427, or 1,891 more than in 1920. 

This means that the increase in membership in home missionary churches 
was fifteen per cent. on total accessions and a little over nine per cent. on 
confessions of faith, thus showing that the investment of the churches in the 
great home missionary enterprise is most gratifyingly rewarding. The enrollment 
in the Sunday Schools connected with the denomination shows a total of 11,565 
more than in 1920. Fewer men are needed to man the fields, indicating that ad- 
justments since the war period are rapidly going forward. Fewer churches, how- 
ever, reached self-support than a year ago, the financial condition of the mis- 
sionary districts being sufficient explanation. 

A careful study of the report of each Superintendent or Director of Depart- 
ments will be rewarding. The success of the various Departments is especially 
gratifying. Mr. Royce has put in a busy year in city work and is unable to 
answer all the calls that come to him for his expert advice and service. Several 
new building enterprises are projected under the direction of Mr. Kingsley in 
northern cities. Calls for the Director of Rural Work are increasing from the 
self-supporting states, while Collbran, Colorado, with its outstanding success 
and substantial development, is serving as an example of what can be done in 
Larger Parish activities elsewhere. In the Foreign-Speaking Department, the 
work at Ellis Island is of first importance, the service rendered there by Mrs. 
Pratt and her assistants reaching the uttermost part of the land. Work among 
the foreign-speaking churches shows twenty-four missions and preaching sta- 
tions less than in 1920, but a larger number of our foreign churches are using 
the English language in one or more of the services. 

The.loss in the total number of missionary churches can be explained when 
we remember that in some sections whele church constituencies have shifted, 
the men scattering to get work, with the result that the church doors are closed 
and grass and weeds grow in the pathw:y to the House of God. 

Salaries have gone up, but must still go higher if we are to keep men on 
the job. The increase in one instance of one hundred and forty-one per cent. 
in salary shows that at least one group of laymen, feeling the pulse of the new 
day, has risen to meet the emergency. 

Frank Lincotn Moore. 
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ALASKA 


One of the high lights of the year just closed was the securing of Rev. 
H. M. Mobbs as field secretary and pastor at Valdez. Mr. Mobbs first spent 
a month at Douglas, revamping the property, conducting a series of evangelistic 
meetings, and putting heart into a discouraged people. 

He found the principal of the Douglas schools, H. A. Rowley, to be an 
earnest Christian and lay preacher. It was arranged, therefore, that Mr. Rowley 
should move into the parsonage, establish certain community activities and care 
for the Sunday services. Mr. and Mrs. Mobbs then sailed for Valdez, where 
they received a warm welcome, 

The churches at Nome and Anchorage are unsupplied. It is expected that 
the latter city will become a distributing point for the interior as it develops 
through the completion of the new government railroad. Attention should be 
given to this possibility this summer. The tide is turning toward new life in 
the great territory. 


CALIFORNIA (NORTHERN) 


The past year in this state has been one of steady work and growth. Two 
positive and encouraging statements can be made: First, the amount of money 
raised on the apportionment is the largest in the history of the Conference; 
second, the net gain in membership of the churches has been substantial and 
exceeds that of the previous year. 

The constant and rapid growth of the state demands constant expansion 
in the church work, and, doing its best, the Conference is hardly able to keep 
pace. There is need of more funds for increase of the work already begun 
and of still more for starting new work. Three new churches were organized 
and reorganized last year, and the names of three others were stricken from 
the rolls. Another organization has been started and is awaiting recognition. 

During the year visits to Northern California were made by Secretaries 
Swartz and Fagley and Director Royce. The Conference was profited in each 
case, and is particularly grateful for the results that came out of the work of 
Director Royce. The Bay Association, including the metropolitan district of 
San Francisco, has been organized, an Executive Secretary elected, and begin- 
ning January 1, 1922, the Episcopalians joined this group. 

The continuing and rapid growth of the San Francisco metropolitan area 
demands larger investments than the Conference can make by itself, and unless 
outside aid can be secured the story of thirty years since will be repeated, and 
thirty years from now some one will say as we of the present day are remark- 
ing: “Had we not as a denomination closed churches and failed to establish 
new ones when there was urgent need and the California brethren pleaded for 
the work to be done, today we should have much larger means both of money 
and men.” California is a long way from Chicago, further from New York; 
but cents spent there today will bring dollars thirty years hence. 


CALIFORNIA (SOUTHERN) 


The Southern California Congregational Conference, representing 120 
churches and 19,000 members, seeks the extension of the Kingdom of Christ | 
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through the codperation of the Congregational churches and their national mis- 
sionary organizations. 

The Conference administers funds for home missions, Sunday School ex- 
tension, ministerial relief and Conference expenses, so far as these funds are 
sent to the treasurer specifically designated for these objects, or when sent on 
account of the total apportionment, in accordance with the percentages de- 
termined by the Conference at its Annual Meeting. 

The Home Missionary Department of the Conference aids fifty-four mis- 
sionaries and fifty-three churches and missions. By the establishment of new 
churches and the strengthening of existing churches, the Conference furnishes 
the base for the support of other societies. Many of the churches organized and 
aided by the Conference in the beginning have eventually furnished strength and 
funds for the American Board and the other National Societies. 

The Conference spends the greater part of its home missionary funds, 
amounting to $30,000, for missionary and church extension work in the cities 
of Los Angeles and San Diego. With the rapid movement of population from 
one section of the city to another, the church must be established in rapidly- 
growing residential sections. Nine Congregational churches have been es- 
tablished in Los Angeles in the last nine years, with a church membership of 
1,100 and a Sunday School membership of 1,300. Ten church buildings, during 
the same period, have been erected in Los Angeles at a cost of $300,000. The 
Church of the Messiah and the Hollywood Church represent successful invest- 
ments of home missionary funds. Now, large amounts are needed for the 
establishment of similar churches, in the Wilshire District of Los Angeles, in Long 
Beach, and in other growing cities, like Burbank. 

The Conference also uses its funds for ministry to the country villages 
and rural communities, as at Seeley and Calipatria in the Imperial Valley, and 
in Tehachapi, where ours is the only community church without ecclesiastical 
competition. In many places, growing communities, representing divers faiths, 
need the Congregational church as a unifier, as in Arvin, a ranching district, 
and Barstow, a railroad center, and throughout the entire desert region east- 
ward of Barstow. 

One-fifth of the missionary grants of the Conference are devoted to the 
Mexicans, who are coming by thousands from old Mexico to a new world. 
They need the ministry of Christian neighborliness. Rev. Otto J. Scheibe, Rev. 
A. B. Case, and Rev. Ignacio Lopez, in the spirit of the Good Shepherd, seek 
them out in their homes and their places of work. They minister to them 
and guide them into the way of faith, Throughout the Pomona Valley 
they render community service to the Mexicans of Pomona, Ontario, Chino, 
Claremont, San Dimas, Puente, and elsewhere. The budget for this Mexican 
missionary work is $5,460, and extra funds are needed for the enlargement of the 
force and for the establishment of a Puente Community Center.. 


DANO-NORWEGIAN DEPARTMENT 


The majority of the Dano-Norwegian churches of the country are self- 
supporting, and there are but eight organizations under the care of this Depart- 
ment. Naturally, they are the smallest and most needy. 
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There are two groups of Dano-Norwegian churches in Wisconsin. Maple 
Valley is the center of one group, and at present only one Norwegian service a 
month is held there. There is a church at Pulcifer, fourteen miles south of 
Maple Valley, and all services at that place are in English. Lakewood, also, 
has an English-speaking church, the only one in the town. This organization, 
which was badly run down, has been revived by the present pastor and has taken 
on a new lease of life. The building has been renovated, and the church has 
won the recognition of the town as a needed institution. About ten miles from 
Lakewood is a new settlement, where the people are-making farms of the cut- 
over timber land. A church was organized about a year ago by the pastor at 
Lakewood. The first meeting-house was a rough board shack, well ventilated 
by cracks in the walls and floor. A new house of worship is being erected, and 
it is the intention to make it the center of the community life. This is a tre- 
mendously large field, and the untiring Norwegian pastor is able to look after 
it only because he has a missionary Ford. 

The second group consists of Clintonville, Navarino, Wittenberg, and two 
mission stations, all widely scattered. The pastor of this group was obliged 
to buy a second-hand Ford, and so is able to cover a wide area. Services 
in English are increasingly in demand, and the minister is able to preach the 
Gospel in either tongue. 

In Minnesota two Norwegian churches receive aid, namely, Winona and 

.Dawson. The English language is used. However, the organization is still 
known as a Scandinavian church, and accessions to membership can hardly be 
expected from the English-speaking part of the community. The people at 
present are considering the question of becoming an exclusively English- 
speaking church. 

The Dawson church is thriving. The pastor and his wife interest a goodly 
number of the townsfolk, especially the young people, with music and teaching 
and preaching. Crop failures during three successive years, and a destructive 
flood in the town itself, have had serious financial results, and it will be neces- 
sary for the Society to provide the pastor’s salary for some time to come. It is 
a fine field for Norwegian work, as about seventy-five per cent. of the people are 
of this nationality. 

The church at Seattle, Washington, which became self-supporting two years 
ago, is doing a successful work in the Ballard district. The church at Tacoma 
has turned over its building to the German Congregationalists and settled its 
obligations to the Church Building Society. Nothing was left to them after 
this settlement and the organization was nearly extinct. However, the few that 
remained rallied and purchased a corner lot in a good location. This is almost 
paid for, and a new house of worship is in process of erection, the third 
effort these people have made to secure a church building. 

There is one Norwegian church in Oregon. It is located at Portland, and 
at present is a church in name only, for all the members save one have been 
obliged to leave the city because of the slump in employment. The building is 
well located and is in good condition. There are many Norwegians in this 
part of the city. The Sunday School and Ladies’ Aid are maintained, but there 
is no pastor and at the present time the congregation could not support one. 
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It would be necessary to provide the full salary in order to place a missionary 
on this field. 


FINNISH DEPARTMENT (THE) 


The work in Duluth, Minnesota, was marked during the year by the recog- 
nition of the church as a member of the local association, the ordination of 
Rey. William Hokkanen, and his subsequent removal to Astoria, Oregon. Rev. 
Alexander Muhonen has been in charge since the middle of October. Recently 
certain difficulties have arisen. The Finnish Lutheran Church is reorganizing 
and developing its work very materially. The English Lutheran Church, whose 
building has been rented for evening services by the Finnish congregation, now 
wants to use its own plant, but the Finnish people have not been able to make 
any arrangements for a meeting place and may not be able to make a satisfac- 
tory one. In the meantime, Mr. Muhonen is attempting to develop work in 
outside places. 

Mr, Hokkanen has taken up the work in Astoria successfully, but the meet- 
ings are not so largely attended as they have been at times in the past. He is 
supplying two stations in Washington also, one of them Naselle, which has an 
organized church of thirty-two members. 

The church in Seattle, Washington, has been very much affected by removals 
from the city and other causes. It has been reorganized and the pastor, Rey. Ellis 
Koven, is expecting new members to come into the church and feels that the 
changes have been for the better. 

During the past year, Reedley, California, has been recognized in the local 
association, and the church at Winlock, Washington, has been organized and 
recognized as a Congregational church. 

There are now eight Finnish churches under the direct care of the Home 
Missionary Society, and services are held in seven other regular preaching places 
and at many occasional points. The total church membership is 169, and the 
Sunday School membership 297, 


GERMAN DEPARTMENT (THE) 


During the year 1921, nine churches were organized. They were Alamota, 
Kansas; Westerville and Farmer, Washington; Earlimart, California; Alpena, 
South Dakota; Glencoe, Minnesota; Yuma and Sedgwick, Colorado; Casper, 
Wyoming. All give promise of future usefulness. The church at Biola, Cali- 
fornia, was reorganized, and the parish at Medina, South Dakota, has come to 
self-support. 

Vacant pulpits are not numerous. The lack of men, which has been keenly 
felt heretofore, is not now apparent. The majority of the pastorless churches 
will be cared for when the unusually large graduating class of the Redfield The- 
ological School is ready for work. It might be said, in this connection, that 
the work could be greatly enlarged if the money with which to do it were 
available, 

The Canadian churches, the first of which were called into being less than 
ten years ago through the urgent appeals of the Russian Germans over the line, 
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are growing and doing well. They number twenty-four churches and five 
missions. The German churches in the United States and the Canadian Congre- 
gational Union undertook their support on a fifty-fifty basis. They are without 
a Superintendent at present, but it is hoped the vacancy will soon be filled. 

About six months ago the German churches were confronted by another 
problem. A most urgent call came from four churches in the Argentine Republic 
which had grown weary of the quarrels between Synods. They asked the Ger- 
man churches in the United States to send some sort of denominational recog- 
nition to one of their number, a man of piety and a teacher, in order that he 
might serve them in a pastoral capacity. Just what the outcome will be remains 
to be seen. It is clearly a Macedonian call, as was that from Canada, and it 
cannot be denied that the answer to the latter appeal has been fully justified. 

The partial and total crop failures in some parts of the West have been 
a cause of much perplexity. They have made it necessary for hitherto self-sus- 
taining churches to appeal for aid, and the great slump in the prices of farm 
products has also adversely affected the missionary gifts of the German or- 
ganizations. 

In addition, there has been an appeal from the famine-stricken districts of 
the Volga, made by the blood relations of the constituency. In spite of the ad- 
verse conditions at home, and the fact that generous contributions have been 
made to the sufferers in China and to the Near East Relief up to January Ist, 
some $125,000 was contributed as well as many food drafts. The Volga Relief 
‘Association was organized in Portland, Oregon, with branches at Fresno, Cali- 
fornia; Lincoln, Nebraska; Windsor, Colorado; and Chicago, Illinois. The 
supervision and distribution of these gifts have been in charge of two represen- 
tatives of the German churches, a pastor and an able layman, 

The membership of the German churches is near the 20,000 mark, and is 
gathered into about 250 churches. In spite of the practical cessation of im- 
migration this membership is growing through natural channels. When the 
Volga famine sufferers find it possible to come to this country, they are likely 
to do so in large numbers. The Sunday Schools have an approximate enroll- 
ment of 15,000, and there are 3,500 in the young people’s societies. According 
to the last Year Book, the gifts of the German churches amounted to $68,815 
for the twelve months. 

The wise counsel and generous help of the Superintendent Emeritus, Dr. 
Eversz, is still given to the department whenever possible. A readjustment has 
been made by which Rev. John Hoelzer, the efficient General Missionary, now 
located in Denver, has oversight of a much larger territory in the West than was 
previously the case. Rev. Gottfried Graedel, the Pacific Conference missionary, 
who covers the north coast, continues generously to give his valued services 
without pay, organizing and supervising churches, looking after them and locat- 
ing men. He, too, is a great help in the general work. 


IDAHO (NORTHERN) 


Northern Idaho was served by four missionaries and one social service Bible 
worker during the year just closed. Three more men—men of superior qualifica- 
tions—are needed for this territory. 
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During three months of summer service, Mr, Westwood Wallace, a student 
at Union Theological Seminary, rallied the people of Hope and Kootenai to the 
point where they would have given him almost entire support had he been at 
liberty to accept their call. This is remarkable when it is taken into consideration 
that earlier in the year they would promise nothing for the minister’s salary. 

A man will be needed for Deary and Avon about the first of June, 


IDAHO (SOUTHERN) 


It is not possible to report much progress in the way of numerical growth 
in this district. Not only was there a failure in crops in many sections, but 
even when crops were obtained marketing was possible only at a serious loss. 
As a result the home missionary work was rendered exceedingly difficult during 
the year 1921. Many communities suffered losses in population, and the people 
who remained were unable to raise sufficient money to carry on the work. Tes- 
timony should be given concerning the heroic missionaries who continued their 
labors under adverse conditions. In one of the fields, and this case is typical 
of a number, the pastor received no salary from the church for six or seven 
months, and had it not been for home missionary aid, supplemented by his gar- 
den, he would have been unable to remain at his post. The situation demands 
that the denomination hold on in these difficult places, for better times and new 
people are certain to come. 

One of the outstanding pieces of work during the year was the erection of 
a modern rural church at New Plymouth, under the leadership of Rev. Clayton 
S. Rice. A church work is planned in the new irrigation community of 
Hammitt. The congregation at Bruneau has provided a new parsonage for their 
pastor, who is doing a fine work in this isolated pioneer field thirty miles from 
the railroad. 

Rev. J. E. Ingham, the general missionary in this section, has been untiring 
in his efforts to minister to the churches and outstations. His work has entailed 
hundreds of miles cf travel. 

Southern Idaho is facing the new year sincerely hoping that the period of 
depression is past. New irrigation enterprises will be developed, and this will 
mean the opening of new fields, in addition to the strengthening of work already 
in hand. 


ILLINOIS 


There were fewer pastorless churches in Illinois at the close of 1921 than 
has been the case for many years. Some down-state churches, out in the hills 
of “Egypt” and on the fertile prairies of the corn belt, which have not func- 
tioned in a decade or more, are now moving forward rapidly under strong 
pastoral oversight. - 

The personne! of our ministry is growing in strength, and new opportunities 
are beckoning to certain churches in districts which seem providentially pre- 
empted for Congregationalism. The First Church of Champaign, into which the 
State Conference has put $40,000 of invested funds, is already demonstrating the 
inadequacy of its present building for the Sunday services of worship, at which 
students predominate, and there is under earnest consideration the establishing 
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of a Congregational Foundation at this strategic site, on the border of the campus 
of the rapidly-growing State University. 

A study in comparative statistics relative to pastors’ salaries in the year 
1914 and 1920 reveals that a group of 193 churches increased the salaries of 
pastors an average of fifty-five per cent. Thirty of this group increased salaries 
on an average of 141 per cent. 

In the matter of receipts 1921 was a banner year for the Conference. 

Two of the aided churches are in Peoria and they are assisted by the City 
Missionary Society of that place. A significant thing in connection with the 
appeals for aid down state is that churches of medium strength in the rural 
districts which have never turned to the Conference before, have found it 
necessary to do so in this period of economic stress. 

The Conference’s clearly-defined policy of investing money much more gen- 
erously in strategic locations in missionary-aided city churches is justifying itself. 
For instance, Dupo has burned its mortgage, bought lots for the building of a 
parsonage, renovated the church auditorium, is building an addition thereto, has 
reached its apportionment, and increased its membership forty per cent. 

Plymouth Church, Springfield, has completely renovated its parsonage and 
remodeled its auditorium, under which there is now a commodious basement. 
This cost $10,500, of which $2,000 was advanced by the Church Building Society 
and $2,000 by the State Conference. Half the pastor’s salary is paid by the 
Conference. 

Bloomington is another field where a large investment is yielding worthy 
dividends. The church membership has more than doubled, the Church School 
has increased 500 per cent., the apportionment has been overpaid, and the church 
is desirous of reaching self-support. 

Westville is functioning very effectively. Some of its ministries are a 
public library, a kindergarten, clubs for young people, and classes in English 
and naturalization. A group of Hungarians meets regularly in this church. 

Gordon Memorial of Moline is situated in the heart of a rapidly-growing 
section of the city, and is the only church in this large territory. At least $20,000 
is available for building purposes from the estate of Daniel Gordon, for many 
years a deacon in First Church. So rapid has been the growth of this church 
and its Church School, as well as of the various auxiliary societies, that the 
present building is entirely inadequate. Plans for a thoroughly modern, well- 
equipped plant are well under way. 


INDIANA 


Of the thirty-six churches in Indiana six have received aid in paying the 
salaries of their pastors and in the counsel and support of the Home Missionary ~ 
Society. These churches represent city work, suburban work, country-town 
work, and colored work. The city work has been done among people clustered 
around the factories—people who have recently passed through a most trying 
time. The suburban work takes in fields upon which the city has encroached and 
where organizations formed will eventually become the second or third churches 
of the city. The country work deals with small centers where development is 
slow, but where the work is much needed. 
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In the state at large, building projects, or rebuilding, were carried out at 
Plymouth Church, Terre Haute; Union, Indianapolis; at Whiting; and at the 
colored church in East Chicago. The Larger Parish plan was tried on the 
Marion-Fairfax field, the Gary-Miller field, and in the Angola-Lake Gage- 
Jamestown field, with gratifying results. 

The reports from the state indicate a substantial increase in membership, in 
Sunday School enrollment, and in additions to the young people’s societies. The 
membership of the six missionary churches numbers 545, but they minister to 
more than 2,000 people. The ingathering by these churches shows an increase 
of eleven per cent., which is not exceeded by the larger self-supporting churches. 

Two of the most satisfactory achievements of the year’s work was the 
experiment of a “Denominational Day” in the city and the holding of the 
State Conference over Sunday. On the “Denominational Day” every church in 
the city was ministered to by some denominational representative. A national 
representative, two representatives of the Woman’s Boards, and the Superin- 
tendent united with the city pastors in putting on a most valuable program. 
The holding of the State Conference at the week end enabled business men to 
be present at its sessions. Special meetings for men and women were arranged 
for Sunday afternoon and a special rally for young people at the vesper hour. 
These meetings were heartily approved, and the same plans will be followed 
in 1922. 


IOWA 

The year 1921 is not outstanding by reason of any noteworthy achievement 
which can be reported statistically. It may, however, be considered important 
in the strong, steady and sanely optimistic outlook which has characterized the 
churches generally in the face of most unfavorable conditions. While the 
financial depression has been felt everywhere, agricultural areas like Iowa have 
suffered heavily through deflation of values. The land speculation which pre- 
ceded the present depression has made the drop in values even more oppressive. 
Yet through all this stress the churches have shown a remarkable hopefulness 
of spirit, have made normal membership gains, and have revealed a disposition 
to maintain the standard of giving reached the previous year. 

Being an agricultural state there are within its borders a considerable number 
of rural and semi-rural churches. In most of them the membership is not 
large enough to sustain the work on a high level of efficiency. With the con- 
stant lure of the more populous centers, and the increasing facilities for trans- 
portation over improved roads, the devitalizing of the rural church is going on, 
and its existence grows more and more precarious. The fields that are spiritually 
vital will survive by reason of their effective service to the community. Others 
will probably vanish because their work is done. Fields hitherto self-supporting 
will require missionary aid in order to command the required leadership. 

On the basis of the enlarged apportionment, few churches reached their 
full quota in 1921. A large number of organizations came to the end of the 
year having attained from sixty to eighty per cent. of what was expected, 
while a larger number reached the half-way mark. Taking all circumstances 
into consideration, however, the churches of Iowa have reason to be pro- 
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foundly grateful for what was accomplished in the last twelve months. In the 
matter of missionary giving 1920 was the banner year for the state. Including 
the Emergency Fund $105,000 was raised for the eleven objects on the appor- 
tionment. The benevolences for 1921 approximated that figure. The receipts 
for the Home Missionary Society were the largest since the apportionment plan 
was adopted, and that in spite of the fact that the percentage for home missions 
was reduced from twenty-eight to twenty-one per cent. The expenditures were 
also the largest in the history of the state work, amounting to $24,000. Of this 
amount $18,295 was spent within the state, and $6,205 went to The Congregational 
Home Missionary Society—the largest contribution Iowa has made to it on the 
present percentage basis. 

The Young People’s Summer Conference is a new feature in the work, 
and the first venture in this direction, which was made last July, proved so suc- 
cessful that its repetition is called for again this season. The Midwinter 
Fellowship Conference, of five days’ duration, afforded the ministers of the state 
an opportunity for intellectual and spiritual stimulus—an opportunity which is 
being used to advantage. 

A number of new men have come into the state, and they are giving a good 
account of themselves. The churches are better manned than has been the case 
for many years. A few men are needed for some of the smaller fields and 
for some important home missionary churches. The work among the students 
at the tax-supported schools—Ames, Iowa City, and Cedar Falls—is well sus- 
tained, and is showing encouraging results. In fact, pastors and churches gen- 
erally are facing the responsibilities of the new year bravely, in the expectation 
of keeping up the longer stride in missionary giving. “Ten cents per member 
per week” is our slogan for the benevolence budget. 


KANSAS 


During the year 1921 twenty-six churches were supplied with pastors from 
points outside the state or from business or professional life. In the same year 
Kansas lost twelve pastors to other states. 

One aided church assumed self-support and another will come to self- 
support on April 1. Thirteen of the seventeen home missionary churches report 
319 persons as having been received into membership during the year just passed, 
183 on confession. These churches contributed $4,000 on the benevolence quota. 

The total expense of carrying on the activities of the Conference was ap- 
proximately $15,000. The sum of $1,158 was forwarded to the Home Missionary 
Society, and $21,000 was handled through the state office for the various benev- 
olent societies. 

With the aid of the Secretary of Religious Education three Young People’s 
Conferences were held during the summer. This work will be continued in 1922, 
with the addition of a General Workers’ Conference, to be held at Twin Mounds 
Park the last week in August. 

In view of the importance of the young people’s work, a day has been 
added to the length of the Annual Conference. This will give time to discuss 
the Church School and phases of young people’s activities. 

Rev. J. W. Logan, pastor-at-large, has been caring for needy fields in the 
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state, and his work is producing substantial results. A second pastor-at-large, 
who is also in the employ of the Sunday School Extension Society, is giving his 
time to work in the smaller fields. The churches are taking hold of their work 
with purpose and enthusiasm. It is not unusual to receive a report announcing 
that from twenty to fifty have been received into church membership. The 
outlook for 1922 is full of hope. 


MAINE 


The year 1921 may be written as having been, on the whole, a good one 
for the work in Maine. The gain in membership was 333, the largest increase 
since 1917. The additions on confession were 886 and by letter 766. The names 
of four churches were dropped from the roll, two of them being merged into 
other churches and so creating no real loss. The other two were small organi- 
zations located in sections where the character of the population had entirely 
changed. In one case, the old residents had been superseded by Polish people. 

In the aided churches the additions were 209, or just one-eighth of the whole. 
The number of churches aided during the year was eighty-six, and in addition 
seventeen points where there are no organized churches were given regular serv- 
ices. There were eighty-three pastors and other workers who gave 376 months of 
service. The membership of these aided churches is 2,985, and that of the 
Church Schools 4,249. 

There has been an increased interest manifest in the Church Schools, which 
last year had an enrollment of 23,071, or an increase of 804 over the previous 
year. This is distinctly encouraging. The young people’s organizations show 
an increase of 475 in membership. 

Financially, there was a steady increase manifest. The home expenses were 
$31,191 larger than in 1920, and the value of church property $34,350 greater.: 
Legacies reported amounted to $25,357, eighteen churches being beneficiaries. 
The individual amounts ranged from fifty dollars to $10,000. 

Figures as to benevolences are not yet available, and so it is not possible to 
do more than speak of the “indications.” These are full of encouragement. 
The Woman’s Board and the Woman’s Home Missionary Union both report 
much the best year in all their history, while the home missionary receipts, in- 
cluded in the apportionment and leaving out special gifts for the Congregational 
World Movement, were $2,414 larger than in 1920, and the largest in the memory 
of anyone now connected with the State Conference. 

The outlook is encouraging as regards men, although there are still too 
many vacant pulpits. 

The work among non-English-speaking peoples is not large, but it has been 
well-sustained, with the exception of the Italian Mission, which has suffered 
severely on account of the inability to secure a pastor. There are three promis- 
ing Finnish churches and two Scandinavian organizations, all of which have 
church buildings, one of them not yet completed. 

An interesting mission is sustained among the Greeks. The pastor of one 
of the English-speaking fields is a Greek, and the two churches he serves 
release him for work among his people one full week each month. He follows 
a regular schedule, and seven cities are visited during a year. 
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MASSACHUSETTS 


Only the work of the Massachusetts Home Missionary Society is included 
in this report, for the Society maintains its separate organization as distinct 
from the Conference, though the relations between the two bodies are intimate 
and cordial. 

The churches of the commonwealth have continued their loyal support of 
the Massachusetts Society. Its receipts from living donors have been in excess 
of those of former years, overbalancing a serious shrinkage in legacy receipts. 

The work of our missionaries among immigrants and native-born, in city 
and country fields, has brought encouraging results. .Accessions, both on con- 
fession of faith and by letter, have exceeded those of each of the three preceding 
years. One Finnish church, organized during the year, has been admitted to 
the Congregational fellowship and has completed a house of worship. An Eng- 
lish-speaking church has been organized as a Union church not asking Con- 
gregational fellowship. It has been able to erect a portable building. The 
Congregational church for colored people in Boston, after twenty-six years of 
struggle in rented property, has purchased a church house centrally located. 
The colored church at Brockton has made advantageous exchange of properties, 
securing a location much better suited to its work. 

Ministries to the Congregational students of the Massachusetts Agricultural 
College at Amherst, comprising almost forty per cent. of the total enrollment, 
_ have been undertaken by the Society in coOperation with the local churches. 

The Boston Seaman’s Friend Society, embarrassed by the shrinkage of con- 
tributions on account of the pressure of the apportionment upon the churches, 
received substantial assistance from the Massachusetts Home Missionary 
Society for its fiscal year closing April 30th, 1921. A smaller grant has been 
made for the next year, pending the negotiations for the care of its work under 
a special apportionment for the six New England states. 

The Woman’s Home Missionary Association of Massachusetts and Rhode 
Island has codperated most faithfully in the support of the workers assigned 
to it, and in the provision of missionary boxes for the homes of the pastors. 

The Congregational Church Union of Boston and the Worcester City Mis- 
sionary Society have maintained their standards of service in the department 
of aid for buildings and equipment. 

The Congregational Union of Springfield, by arrangement with the Massa- 
chusetts Society, directs the work of home missions in that city and has had 
a successful year. 


MICHIGAN 


: Fifty-nine missionaries have been in commission during the year, rendering 
a total of 522 months of service. Thirty-six have ministered to a single con- 
gregation, and twenty-three to two or more. One church—Eau Claire—has been 
organized with a membership of seventy-nine. The membership of aided churches 
totaled 3,881. The additions to aided churches on confession were 370, by letter 
204, the total amounting to 574. Pilgrim Church, Detroit, came to self-support. 

The churches throughout the state have moved steadily toward three goals: 
The Congregational World Movement, Parish Evangelism, and Religious Educa- 
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tion. The Every Member Canvass has become an established method of raising 
funds, both for home expenses and benevolences. The churches are now giving 
about two and a half times as much as before the advance began. 

Pastors generally are acting as their own evangelists. Special work through- 
out the Lenten season has resulted in large ingatherings on Easter. Additions 
have been in excess of ten per cent. of the membership. 


Religious Education has been stressed with marked results in the Bible 
Schools and young people’s societies. An increasing number of young people 
are offering themselves for various forms of Christian leadership, 

Salaries have been largely increased. A better type of ministers is available. 
Vacancies are very few. The spirit and condition of the churches throughout 
the state are generally good. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC DISTRICT (THE) 


The Middle Atlantic District is divided into three parts by virtue of geo- 
graphical, commercial and social distinctions. There is Pennsylvania, with its 
mines, great cities, and rural spaces; the District of Columbia, with its shifting 
population so greatly influenced by political changes; and cosmopolitan New 
Jersey, whose churches are largely composed of an energetic, progressive com- 
muter population. While the churches of the district work in harmony no- 
closely-knit organization is possible, 

During the year thirty-five missionaries rendered more than 370 months of 
service, ministering to forty churches, three more than were reported last year. 
These churches have a membership of 3,418, and during 1921 received 313 into 
their fellowship, 260 on confession of faith... This is a substantial gain over 
last year. The churches maintain thirty-six Sunday Schools, with an enroll- 
ment of 3,764. Owing to the delay incident to developing the new accounting 
system, it is not possible to give exact figures for the contributions of the 
churches of the district to the Home Missionary Society. They approximate 
$19,000, being an increase over last year of $2,700. 


The District of Columbia 


Cleveland Park is still the only missionary church in the District of 
Columbia. Its growth is steady, but will be much more rapid when the congre- 
gation moves into the new building. There are now ninety-six members and a 
Sunday School having an enrollment of 168. The churches of Washington 
gave almost $2,200 for home missions during the year, an increase of about $200. 


Maryland 


For various reasons, no one of the three churches in Maryland which are 
accustomed to receive aid made application during 1921. It was necessary to yoke 
two of these churches, one was supplied by a minister of another denomination, 
and one became too weak to support a pastor. A student worker did good work 
with this organization during the summer vacation. 
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New Jersey 


During 1921 ten missionaries served ten New Jersey churches an agregate 
of 117 months. These churches -have a membership of 925. There are ten 
Sunday Schools, with an enrollment of 1,029. There were 153 persons received 
into church fellowship, 130 on confession of faith. It is a very encouraging 
gain. The New Jersey churches contributed a little more than $14,000 for 
home missions, an increase of $3,000. 

Ventnor Community Church is pressing toward the erection of its .new 
plant. This organization and the young church at Hackensack have come to self- 
support. Waverly Heights Church, Jersey City, took in sixty-three new members 
during the year, fifty-nine on confession of faith. 


Pennsylvania 


Rey. Harland F. Gould began work as General Missionary for Pennsylvania 
April 1, 1921. A result of his labors is seen in the increase of the number of 
churches from twenty-two to twenty-six, served by nineteen missionaries, and in 
the fact that eight missionaries are serving two churches each. These nineteen 
missionaries have rendered 218 months of service. The membership of the mis- 
sionary churches is 2,278, and their Sunday Schools enroll 2,435. During the year 
137 persons were received into these churches, 123 on confession, The churches 
of Pennsylvania contributed about $2,275 to home missions in 1921. 


Virginia 
Only two churches in Virginia sought missionary aid in 1921. They were 
served by two missionary pastors an agregate of twenty-three months. Their 


combined membership is 119, and their Sunday Schools enroll 132. Eleven 
were added during the year, seven on confession of faith. 


MINNESOTA 


The past year has been a successful one for the churches of Minnesota. 
It is especially gratifying to note that but few organizations have been pastor- 
less and that the state has never had more efficient leadership. The ministers, 
for the most part, are well-trained, progressive, devoted to their work, and 
loyal to the interests which require close codperation for denominational success. 

The benevolence contributions on the apportionment exceed the highest record 
ever made by more than $25,000. The missionary work has been prosecuted with 
zeal, although it has been almost entirely of an intensive character. Sixty-nine 
mission churches and stations have been cared for by forty missionaries, whose 
service totaled 400 months. Sixty-eight Sunday Schools are also cared for by 
these workers. 

There is great opportunity for an extensive missionary program in Min- 
nesota. Slowly but gradually, northern Minnesota is developing. Many com- 
munities in that section are without adequate religious service. With continued 
prosperity, Congregationalism should be able to do a great work in this state 
in the years to come. 
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MISSOURI 


Missouri is a state of magnificent distances. From Honey Creek Church, 
in the northeastern part of the commonwealth, to Texarkana, Arkansas, the 
Superintendent travels a distance as great as that from the border of Maine 
across seven states to the District of Columbia. In Missouri there is one Con- 
gregational church to about 1,000 square miles of territory. 

Missouri is wonderfully rich in respect to natural resources. There is an 
abundance of coal, lead, iron, cotton, rice, wheat, lumber, fine railroad, and 
navigable rivers. 

There are three types of Congregational churches within the state. First, 
there are a few that are strong in membership and giving ability; second, there 
are a number of missionary-aided fields; third, several churches vacillating be- 
tween missionary sustentation and self-support. Among these are about ten per 
cent. of the organizations that have heroically struggled to self-support during 
the last four years. 

At the meeting of the National Council in Kansas City, Missouri pre- 
sented an enlarged denominational program. This program, as extended and 
adopted at Grand Rapids, called for $50,000,000 in five years—$10,000,000 for 
The Pilgrim Memorial Fund, $20,000,000 for colleges and academies, and $20,000,- 
000 for our missionary boards. 

When The Pilgrim Memorial Fund was launched, Missouri gave over 
$1,000,000, or twenty-five per cent. more than her quota. Since then she has 
given $40,000 to Iberia, and about $600,000 has been raised for Drury, the Con- 
gregational college at Springfield. Missouri’s numerical share would have been 
$250,000. She has raised two and a half times that amount. A few years ago 
the State Conference was raising $20,000 for missions. In 1921 she raised 
$40,000 for missions and voted “to make every effort in 1922 to raise the aim to 
double that amount, $80,000.” Thus the Missouri Conference has already raised 
more than her per capita share of the above-mentioned $50,000,000, and it is 
hoped that it will go thirty-three and a third per cent. “over the top.” 

Congregational Missouri has pledged to the denomination not only the cattle’ 
on her thousand hills but also a just portion of the zinc and coal of her mines, 
the cotton and corn of her countryside, the wheat of her western plains, and 
her sons and daughters as ministers and missionaries. Who was Alfred Snelling 
but a Missouri boy? Who are Harry Cotton and Herbert Loomis but Missouri- 
grown men? Many such honorable and sacrificial responses from Missouri 
bespeak our contribution to world-wide Congregationalism. Such are the gifts 
from the state which is the gateway to the Southwest, the state where the hustle 
of the North joins hands with the hospitality of the South—the “show me” 


state. 
MONTANA 


During 1921 there were 284 additions to the churches of the state on con- 
fession of faith and 143 by letter, making a total of 427. During 1920 the 
total additions numbered 302. The entire membership in 1921 totaled 2,193 


as compared with 1,904 in 1920. 
New additions to the ministry of the state during the twelve months of 
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1921 were Rev. George M. Miller, Billings; Rev. V. V. Loper, Great Falls; Rev. 
F. E. Carlson, Helena; and Rev. H. H. Phillippi, Glendive. 

During the early months of the year evangelism was emphasized by the 
sending out of literature, by going to the churches and laying before them the 
plans for a campaign of evangelism, by holding institutes, and by sending out 
literature from Congregational headquarters. 

“A Religious Education Month” was observed in the fall, in which the Super- 
intendent visited each church and Church School in the state in the interests of 
better Church Schools. This evidently had its affect, for it is a notable fact that 
ninety per cent. of the new members taken into the churches during the year were 
from the Church Schools. 

Church institutes, with sessions lasting from three to eight days, were held in 
many places, and have resulted in two new church organizations (Springfield 
and McLeod), the reorganization of the church at Plains and accessions in 
many places. A little forethought, a little earnest prayer, a few days of hard, 
well-directed work, and soul-winning records are broken. A program of Chris- 
tian work was held up to one community after another, and the people responded. 

In the fall of 1921 the entire state was covered with Congregational 
institutes, in which not money was urged so much as church efficiency. 
The same appeal was made to each church visited, “Strengthen your own church; 
only so can you do your share in the financing of the great missionary enter- 
prises of the denomination.” 

The increase of nearly 2,000 in the enrollment of mission Sunday Schools 
is to be explained in large part by the number of such schools established during 
the year. Four or five of these are the direct result of the work of two college 
students sent out by the Sunday School Extension Society. 

The work of two missionaries has been notable. Rev. John Duncan, who 
has been at Coalwood (more than sixty miles from the railroad) for six or 
seven years, is doing a remarkable piece of work. The same is true of Rev. 
E. E. Clark, who has built up the Musselshell Parish on his own initiative. 
He has the oversight of seven Sunday Schools. He keeps his own car, receives 
$300 a year missionary aid, and gets a total salary of $1,500. His method of 
work is unique. He does not hold services in schoolhouses but in ranch houses. 
He visits the majority of his outstations on week days and evenings, and has 
the active assistance of the ranch men of the community in getting together his 
audience for each meeting. 

In regard to church buildings, there were gratifying results. A fine new 
church has been erected at Judith Gap, and new houses of worship have 
also been put up at Pompey’s Pillar and Westmore. The congregation at 
Hedgesville has begun to build, and the University Church at Missoula is 
about to start on the erection of a new temple of worship. This is a very 
excellent showing in a year of economic depression. 

Perhaps the most extraordinary institution in the state is the University 
Church at Missoula. With the assistance of Rev. Hiram B. Harrison, special 
representative of the Church Extension Boards, this work is being shaped up 
remarkably well, and the Conference expects that with the generous aid of the 
Home Missionary and Church Building Societies this important organization, 
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which will care for the religious training of the future leaders now studying 
at the State University, will be a pronounced success. 


NEBRASKA 


During the past year Nebraska has sought to cooperate with the national 
leaders in carrying out the various lines of work suggested by them. Under 
the leadership of Dr. W. A. Tyler, the Associate Superintendent, in cooperation 
with the Committee on Evangelism, the full Congregational program was put 
on with vigor and efficiency at the very beginning of the year. Educational 
campaigns were organized to bring to the churches definite information along 
the lines of missionary effort, educational training, evangelism, stewardship, and 
recruiting for Christian leadership. A well-attended and successful general con- 
ference of pastors from all parts of the state was held at Lincoln, followed 
by associational meetings in each of the nine local associations. The programs 
for these gatherings were carefully prepared by Dr. Tyler, and the meetings 
proved interesting and profitable for all in attendance. 

A vigorous evangelistic campaign was conducted by the pastors and churches 
preceding Easter, with the result that our Easter ingathering showed, from the 
sixty-six churches reporting, a total of 1,267 additions, 928 on confession of 
faith. Sixteen churches, some of them without pastors, showed an increase 
of over twenty-five per cent. 

Financially the year has been a difficult one in which to carry out definite 
plans. Our State Conference adopted the full quota assigned Nebraska, $120,000, 
and in order to provide for our educational institutions without making a 
separate canvass, put all in one budget, thus bringing the total up to $200,000: 
This amount was just five times greater than the budget for former years, thus 
requiring the apportionment for each church to be raised in a corresponding 
manner. 

Soon after the adoption of this increased budget, the financial stringency 
developed, making it difficult for some of the churches to provide even the 
ordinary running expenses, to say nothing of attempting to raise the larger ° 
apportionment. The situation would have been far more serious had it not 
been for uncollected Congregational World Movement pledges made the pre- 
ceding year. Some of these pledges were collected from time to time, which 
enabled the treasurer to make a better report at the end of the year than 
was thought possible earlier in the season. 

Through the vigorous and tactful efforts of Rev. C. G. Murphy, the last 
twelve months show the most successful results in young people’s work of any 
in recent years. Several of the local associations had well-attended and inter- 
esting young people’s sessions as a part of the program for their annual meet- 
ings. A summer assembly was held in June, at which 125 were enrolled, and 
a program was carried through so successfully that all present went home full 
of enthusiasm and many pledged themselves to attend next year and bring others 
with them. A most excellent half day’s program was also provided for young 
people in connection with the state meeting in October. This proved very suc- 
cessful and 150 young people were in attendance. 

Nebraska was represented at the National Council by fourteen delegates. 
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The annual State Meeting, held at Crete, celebrated in a worthy manner the 
fiftieth anniversary of the church and Doane College organizations. This meet- 
ing was made especially strong by the presence of Secretary Charles E. Burton, 
who: led the devotional hour each day, and furnished, in addition, several care- 
fully-prepared and interesting addresses which added greatly to the practical 
value of the whole program. 

Although 1921 was a hard year, especially for churches in the rural districts, 
the year closed without debt and with larger additions to church membership 
than usual. It is expected that the new year will show as great, or greater, 
gains and that a much larger percentage of the apportionments will be raised. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Twenty-six new ministers came into the state during 1921. Strategic 
pulpits like those at Hanover; Church of Christ, Dartmouth College; the 
church at New Hampshire College, Durham; Franklin Street, Manchester; 
and Laconia are filled with strong men who promise effective leadership. 
There were fewer vacant pulpits in the state at the close of 1921 than 
at any one time for many years. 

Financial aid was given to forty-one churches and one independent 
mission, including three churches not recently on the list. One came to 
self-support during the year and one new church was organized 

Extensive repairs were made at Concord, First and Andover, East. 
' Penacook secured a fine new parsonage. New organs were installed as 
memorial gifts at the Church of Christ, Hanover, and at Newport. 

One interesting new feature was added to the annual meeting of the 
Conference in the form of a Young People’s Rally. This included a ban- 
quet, special addresses, and a pageant, entitled, “The Striking of America’s 
Hour,” which was produced by the young people of the churches at Dover 
and Somersworth. 

For several years past, the Ministers’ Institute has been held in con- 
nection with the Annual Conference. In 1921, it was given a date all 
its own. The retreat was held early in September at Geneva Point, a 
beautiful place on Lake Winnepesaukee. About seventy per cent. of pos- 
sible available pastors were present. Three days of delightful fellowship 
were enjoyed, and spiritual appeal was received under the leadership of 
Dean Brown of Yale, Dr. Richard Roberts, and Dr. J. Percival Huget. This 
is quite the best thing for the morale of the ministry that has been done in 
New Hampshire for years. 

From the returns now on hand, there is reason to believe that the 
churches of the state made a substantial gain in membership during the year 
and that they have quite maintained the previous year’s unusual record in 
benevolences. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


As a home missionary state North Dakota stands in need of assistance 
in order to maintain its church work. For forty years the home mis- 
sionary efforts have been directed along the lines of aggressive extension. 
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New churches have been organized, frequently as the outgrowth of Sunday 
Schools, to meet the needs of the new settlers. It has been the natural 
line of progression. Of the 230 churches reported in the last Year Book, 
all except two or three have been planted or fostered by the Church 
Extension Boards. Many of them, however, are weak organizations. 

The situation at present is rather critical. In some ways the financial 
stress that involves the whole country has been more severe in this state 
than in many others. Farming conditions in the western section have 
been intensified by several years of poor crops. The people are gradually 
adjusting themselves to changes in regard to diversified farming, but it 
will be several years before such adjustment is complete. People who 
have loyally supported the church heretofore have lost money and are 
in debt. It will take five years of good crop conditions to enable them 
to get even with the world. Men have bought seed grain and given the 
county liens on their land as security for it, and then the harvest does 
not produce enough to pay for the seed. When this experience has been 
repeated for a few years, the liens against the land keep increasing, with 
added interest, and the church work suffers. 

In many communities where a fairly good organization has been estab- 
lished, the changed conditions have compelled the constituency to move 
out. Others move in, and in certain localities the newcomers are Catholics 
or Lutherans, and as they increase in number the Congregational church 
becomes weaker. This does not always mean that the money invested 
has been a mistake or that the organization is a failure. It does mean, 
in many cases, that these churches have served their day and that it will 
be wise to close them, a very difficult thing to do when one considers 
that the Congregational church is very frequently the only English-speaking 
one in the community, and that if support is withdrawn the children of 
its members will be reared without access to church services in the only 
language they can understand. 

Another difficulty in the state work is that it is hard to find men 
willing to undertake work in these small churches when there are larger 
and more concentrated fields appealing to them, where the same number 
of people would be grouped in a single organization. 

North Dakota has a large number of churches that would be a credit 
to any state. There are also churches where it will be necessary to- 
stand by in order to insure their future welfare. Large investments have 
been made in them and aid must be given them for a number of years. 
There are other places where new church buildings and parsonages are 
necessary if the work is to be maintained. Some of them are losing 
ground every day solely because of lack of equipment. The people, in 
nearly every instance, are giving all they can to maintain services and 
keep things moving, but they need help from the outside in order to grow. 

It is planned to make a close survey of all churches, endeavoring to 
discover the most strategic places and°aid those that are likely to make 
greatest growth. An effort will be made to develop the larger parish 
idea, in two different ways: In trying to build up around certain important 
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churches outlying points to which the church can minister and which in 
turn will become feeders to the church; and in temporarily grouping 
together churches even at considerable distance, in order that they may 
have the ministration of a strong man. It is also the intention to support 
strongly the important places where our work will have its greatest effect 
in reaching not only the communities concerned, but through educational 
institutions and other means, the largest number of people. 

During 1921 there has been on the general staff of state workers a 
Superintendent, an Assistant Superintendent, a Pastor-at-Large, who served 
for eleven months, and an Associate Superintendent, who served four 
months. In addition, there was a full-time man who acted as Executive 
Secretary of the Pilgrim Victory Campaign and did considerable home 
missionary work, but whose salary and expenses were not charged to the Home 
Missionary Society. 


OHIO 


Ohio, like the rest of the country, has felt the burden of these recon- 
struction days. The work of the church has gone forward with even 
more success than in previous years, because the people have accepted 
the added responsibilities and discharged their duties in a great spirit of sacrifice. 

Except in Cleveland, no new churches were organized during 1921. 
Point Place, Toledo, was reopened and started upon a splendid era of 
progress Storrs Church, Cincinnati, was given new life, and Hamilton 
‘secured a most efficient pastor. Struthers Church, at Youngstown, com- 
pleted a new parsonage and for the first time had the services of a settled 
pastor. The new Pilgrim Church at Toledo completed and dedicated its 
$75,000 house of worship and is making rapid progress in many directions. 

Twenty-nine churches and branches have been cared for. These 
churches represent a membership of 46,680, with a Sunday School enroll- 
ment of 6,007. There were added to the membership on confession 598, 
with 278 by letter, a total of 876. Notable increases in the membership 
of the aided churches in the state were: Toledo, Pilgrim, 106; Cincinnati, 
Plymouth, 102; Barberton, eighty; Steubenville, sixty-nine; Cleveland, East 
View, sixty-eight; Cleveland, Glenville, sixty-three. 

The total amount received for all home missionary purposes was $49,672, 
an increase of $12,708 over the previous year, and this at a reduction of 
percentage from twenty-seven to nineteen. 

A Pastor-at-Large was added to the staff of workers and is accom- 
plishing notable results in caring for depleted organizations, reviving those 
that are in extremis and in special service in many of the stronger churches, 
very greatly to their upbuilding. 

The churches of the state have enthusiastically supported all home 
missionary enterprises and have accepted them as part of their own great 
tasks. 

OREGON ‘ 


Notwithstanding the difficulties common to all parts of the country during 
the year 1921, this state is able to report progress along all lines. The beney- 
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olence receipts for the year show an increase of more than twenty-five per cent. 
over those of the preceding year. This is due partly to the organization of the 
State Conference on an effective basis whereby there has been developed a 
greater degree of codperation in missionary effort. 

There have been the usual number of changes in the pastorates. Thirteen 
resignations, involving nineteen churches, occurred during the year. Fourteen 
pastors accepted calls to work in the state. 

Several church buildings have been erected and a number of others are 
in contemplation. Two new organizations have been effected, one in a fine 
residential district of Portland, and the other at Silverton, which was organized 
with a charter membership of ninety. A missionary pastor is opening a number 
of Sunday Schools and preaching stations in the southern part of the state. 

The general workers in the state have rendered effective service during the 
year. Rev. Mark C. Davis maintained from seven to twelve preaching points, 
the number varying with the condition of the roads. Rev. George N. Edwards, 
field worker for the Sunday School Extension Society, and Rev. George Grey, 
who holds the same position for the Education Society, have given a part of 
their time to work of the Home Missionary Society. 


RHODE ISLAND 


Rhode Island is not strictly a home missionary state in the sense that there 
are settlements to be cultivated. The Protestant churches are overwhelmed by 
a vast cosmopolitan population. There is very little of what might be termed 
the rural field. The people are located in villages where manufacturing is 
carried on and where they are sure of employment. Churches of the Protestant 
faith seem to make little advancement with these alien peoples, and very little 
missionary.work that is effective is done among them. In fact, during the past 
five strenuous years the small churches have had difficulty in maintaining them- 
selves. Largely because of the shifting population three or four have been 
obliged to close entirely. Five Swedish churches, which came to self-support 
after receiving missionary aid for thirty years, have withdrawn from the de- 
nomination. More funds are being collected and spent upon the churches of 
the state than for many years. Parsonages have been secured and the church 
plants are being enlarged or improved. The total of membership is being main- 
tained and the churches are contributing loyally to denominational benevolences. 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN DISTRICT (THE) 


The year 1921 differed so little from the two or three which preceded it 
that this report is confined to a few outstanding features that have made the 
work very interesting. The whole Rocky Mountain region has been seriously 
affected by a financial slump that has meant the closing of the great mining 
camps at Bingham, Utah, and Creede, Silverton and other camps in Colorado. 
It has also been the cause of the greatly reduced speculation in oil and the drilling 
for wells in Wyoming. Because of the financial situation it was difficult to 
pass the high record of 1920 in the apportionment, and a greater expenditure of 
money was required on the missionary fields. 
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The problem of ministerial supply was relieved by the number of 
applicants who asked for work in the district. This made it possible to locate 
men with great care and will mean a raising of the standard for the entire 
section. 

Rev. W. B. Dunn, who has worked for four years as General Missionary 
in Wyoming, resigned in December to take the pastorate of a Denver church. 
The entire field work of the district is now being done by the Superintendent 
and Rev. Ralph V. Hinkle, General Missionary, except for the summer work 
done by Rev. J. N. Hanes. 


Colorado 


The Colorado work has moved along with a steadiness that gives encourage- 
ment, While it has been necessary to close work in mining camps and appro- 
priate larger amounts of money in agricultural sections, it has been possible 
to make a beginning in needy sections, namely, Colorow and Great Divide, the 
latter reporting its organization this year. In addition to these two opportuni- 
ties for work along the Moffat Road, the Methodist property at Plateau City 
has been acquired, and Rev. L. M. Isaacs organized a Congregational church 
there in the fall of 1921. 

Colorado churches made a splendid showing in accessions during the year, 
and the growing interest along these lines, as well as the willingness to co- 
Operate with the Home Missionary Society as to Easter ingathering seems 

likely to become a permanent asset. 
; The most outstanding piece of work in the state is at Collbran and Mon- 
trose, where the wisdom of the Larger Parish Plan has been demonstrated. 
This has opened up an opportunity in Grand Junction, which, if accepted, will 
show even more interesting developments than the earlier enterprises. 


Wyoming 


The year’s work in Wyoming was the best in a long period. There was an 
ample supply of missionary pastors, and one or two excellent additions were 
made in leading centers. Contributions from the state are increasing from year 
to year, and the organization work among women has made a distinct impression 
upon the churches in the way of missionary activity. 

The outstanding feature of the missionary efforts in this state during 1921 
was the organization of a church and Sunday School at Rock River which 
immediately came to self-support. This field is under the direction of Rev. 
Rowland Hamkin. He is also supplying the congregation at Medicine Bow. 


Utah 
There have been two changes in the Utah force during the year. Rev. 
Peter Simpkin resigned after over twenty years of service at Phillips Church, 
Salt Lake City, and the pastor at Provo, Rev. Ellis V. Kuhns, was called to a 
point in Colorado. Rev. Charles McCoard has taken up the work at Provo, 


and under the arrangement recently worked out by the Education Society and 
The American Missionary Association the Meno Trope legacy has been made 
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available. It is expected that work on the new buildings will be commenced 
soon and that the community effort which will be a continuation of the old 
Proctor Academy will be pushed forward. 

The work of Miss Madeline Gile at Bountiful; Plymouth Church, Salt Lake 
City; Sandy; and Five Points, together with her profitable visits to other sections 
of Utah, is worthy of more than passing notice, as she has endeared herself 
to all our leaders in Utah, and has thus given strength to the general work 
in the state. We hope she will be able to give many years of service to these 
struggling churches. 


SLAVIC DEPARTMENT (THE) 


The Slavic Department has thirteen Czechoslovak churches and one Polish 
organization under its care. During the twelve months just passed they have 
raised for current expenses $15,353, and for benevolences $3,171, or about two 
dollars and ninety-three cents per member. 

The Home Missionary Society aids in the support of eight of these churches. 
Three organizations in Cleveland and one in Chicago are cared for by the City 
Societies. The Bohemian Church of St. Louis now functions as an English- 
speaking church, and Silver Lake, Minnesota, and Begonia, Virginia, have be- 
come self-supporting. All are actively trying to evangelize their people, and to 
instill into them the principles of true Americanism. The process is largely 
educational, but it is permeated with a deep religious fervor. Statistics do not 
give all results, for the touch of these Slavic preachers puts into the lives of 
their people undercurrents of thought and impulse that are cultural in character, 
and registers rather in a trend of right living than in an open confession of 
the Protestant faith, although this is frequently evident in additions to the 
churches. 


The Polish Church in Detroit 


This church, whose membership in recent years has been made up of Poles, 
Slovaks, and Germans who speak the Polish language, has reorganized as a 
purely Polish church. Its program of work includes the usual preaching and 
religious services; also educational courses in the Bible, the English language 
and citizenship. Clubs, entertainments, stereopticon lectures, literary and dramatic 
exercises, summer picnics, etc., provide social contacts which help to promote 
friendship and good will among the people. The pastor has access to more than 
200 Polish homes, and there is a growing interest in our type.of Christian life. 
and worship manifesting itself in this population of 180,000 Poles, a large part 
of which is uncared for by any denomination. 


Prince George County, Virginia 


There is one organization in Prince George County, Virginia, having two 
buildings and centers of worship—Begonia and Disputanta. There are also 
several preaching places cared for by the Congregational missionary. More and 
more Slavic settlers are coming into this region, and there are fine opportunities 
for both Slavic and English-speaking work. There should be another worker 
placed in this field. 
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Opportunities 


New work could be taken up in Connecticut and South Dakota. In fact, 
opportunities for establishing churches among the Slavic peoples are opening 
up in all directions. The awakening of new and greater interest in Protestantism 
in Czechoslovakia is having its reaction on the people of that race in America. 
A spirit of inquiry is evident, and with proper leadership and instruction a large 
number of these people would come into the Congregational fold. 


SOUTH CENTRAL DISTRICT (THE) 


The figures for the four states of this district for the year 1921 show that 
forty-five missionaries served forty-seven churches and preaching stations, render- 
ing 371 months of service. Fifty-two Church Schools are reported. Accessions 
numbered 392, of which 214 were on confession. The total membership of the 
aided churches was 2,716, and the enrollment of the connected schools 4,555. 

Although the general depression was keenly felt, and there were thirty- 
four pastoral changes, about twenty pastoral settlements were made. Of churches 
able to call a pastor only five are unsupplied, three in Oklahoma and two in 
Texas, and there are excellent prospects for filling these pulpits. Eight churches 
made important property improvement, with one parsonage and one building 
gained. Evangelism has been successful and the district again bids for a place 
on the starred list in the Hand Book. 

The figures from the last census “point a moral.” The increase in the popu- 
lation of Oklahoma and Texas was 1,134,894, while that of the four states 
between Oklahoma and Canada was 312,221. For the four states of the Central 
South the increase was 1,452,850, or enough in excess of the entire population 
of the Dakotas to provide them with a city the size of Dallas and of New Haven, 
Connecticut. For the same period the increase in the five leading cities of Texas 
was 262,347, or more than the combined population of Omaha and Lincoln, while 
the building program of Dallas and Houston in 1921 reached the sum of 
$41,000,000. These facts, and a host of similar ones, bid convincingly for 
the prospective adequate Congregational college in the district, and point to 
the potential enlightenment and civic, cultural and spiritual power of the days 
to come, 

Four years ago Chickasha, Oklahoma, was a critical problem. Defeat was 
threatened. After three years of patient, effective labor by Rev. C. J. Kellner, 
came Rey. Samuel Pearson, who found a united, enthusiastic, forward-looking 
membership. A recent statement illustrates the steady growth during four years 
through the Church School: - 

The total attendance for 1918 was 1,845, and the average attendance forty- 
five. In 1919 the total attendance was 3,940, and the average attendance seventy- 
five. For 1920 the total attendance was 5,490, and the average 105, while in 
1921 the attendance was 7,050, with an average of 135. The enrollment was 
124, and the offerings amounted to $423. The school is modern, well organized, 
with department heads and organized classes. The three Christian Endeavor 
Societies render fine service. The budget for 1921 was $2,056, of which $256 
was for benevolences. 
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Harrison Avenue Church, Oklahoma City, renamed Park Church to fit its 
location in O’Neal Park, is working energetically for the double achievement 
of completing an adequate and noble sanctuary and building up a membership 
in a new community. Dr. Frank Hampton Fox is the leader. A team of 
twenty men canvassed with the pastor for “prospects” among the thousand 
families of the parish and helped to secure forty-five new members, while the 
constituency of both Church School and congregation is increasing, 

Forth Worth, because of recent transitional experiences, has appealed for 
aid, but under the leadership of Rev. O. J. Read seems to be 100 per cent. 
stronger, both in church services and Bible School departments, than when he 
began work August Ist. A new Christian Endeavor Society disputed honors 
with the First Baptist Church in a city contest, and now has a membership of 
fifty. The congregation is united and harmonious, and a mission in North 
Fort Worth bids fair to develop into an important work in a large city district. 

Dr. C. A. Riley closed seven years of hard and steady work on September 
Ist. He came to a nomadic group, with no property or certain place of meeting. 
He left the people with an attractive church building, well located, and a 
beautiful parsonage, the entire property worth upwards of $35,000. In October 
Rev. M. O. Lambly assumed the leadership. He has won the confidence and 
affection of the congregation and has been provided with a car for pastoral 
ministry. 2 

The port cities of Beaumont and Port Arthur are assuming commanding 
importance. The combined population would approach 70,000, and the recent 
shipping tonnage of these ports is greater than that of New Orleans. 

Pastor Caughran and his group in Port Arthur probably exercise as much 
city influence as any similar group that can be found. A thorough remodeling 
of both church house and manse will equip them with excellent facilities, and 
they enter a second five-year period of this pastorate with increased prospects 
of success. At the same time Rev. Samuel Holden has opened work at Beau- 
mont, and the chances for a strong organization in the near future are favorable. 

The work of Rev. J. L. Smith at Dallas, Texas; of Rev. H. S. MacKenzie 
in the Panhandle of the same state; of Rev. W. A. Roberts at Lawton, Oklahoma ; 
and Rev. D. D. Swinney at Jennings, Oklahoma, as well as that of many other 
devoted pastors is worthy of mention, and their faithful toil will bring deserved 
recognition in due time. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Many of the churches of South Dakota have had perplexing financial 
problems to solve during the past year, but in most cases they have succeeded 
in weathering the storm. Unfortunately, in some instances it was necessary 
to reduce the salary of the pastor. In other cases churches had to be tem- 
porarily yoked, and some organizations were obliged to depend upon supplies 
for their services. Eternal vigilance was imperative. However, disaster was 
averted, and the future seems to hold possibilities for advancement. 

There are a number of significant points to be considered in relation to 
home missionary work in South Dakota. One is that of the 224 churches of 
the Congregational order there are ninety-seven places where the church of the 
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Pilgrim Fathers is the only English-speaking evangelical organization. This 
makes a total of 135 communities where the Protestant population is entirely 
dependent upon this denomination for religious services. There are seventy- 
eight English-speaking home missionary churches, and connected with them are 
thirty-eight outstations, a total of 116 places reached by missionary pastors. The 
elimination of any one of these home mission organizations would be a severe 
loss. 

In considering the home missionary needs of South Dakota, it must be 
borne in mind that although the older section of the state was settled in the 
Eighties and ’Nineties, the country west of the Missouri River, comprising 
three-fifths of the state, was not settled (except for a limited section in the 
Black Hills) until 1900. The older portion of the state is now practically self- 
supporting, but the newer country must continue for some years to be a field 
for missionary effort. The men who have this work in charge have sought 
to plan wisely and in a statesmanlike way for the future. It has been the aim 
to establish churches in centers of promise, such as county-seat towns, places 
where the soil is good, and in places which give the largest promise of develop- 
ment. It has been the endeavor also to group work around important centers that 
there may be economy of administration and easy coOperation of pastors and 
churches. 

There is now a network of churches whose future is assured, provided 
they can be properly cared for. They are receiving modest appropriations, 
the largest being made to points where some emergency or special circumstances, 
such as the initiation of new work or the erection of church buildings or par- 
sonages, justify additional assistance temporarily. 

Congregationalism in South Dakota can give proof of wise expenditure 
of missionary money. Note the import of the following statistics: There are 
Congregational churches in the seven largest cities of the state and in thirteen 
of the first sixteen; also in thirty-six of the sixty-four county-seat towns. In 
the number of churches and membership the denomination stands next to the 
Methodist Episcopal church, and is head of the Presbyterians and Baptists. 

For the most part, the churches of the state had a prosperous year in 
respect to attendance and accessions. Several fields received an exceptional 
number of new members. The Sunday Schools flourished. Pastors are stressing 
Evangelism, Religious Education, the Pastor’s Training Class, Week Day Bible 
Schools, Missions, Stewardship, and Missionary Education. 


SOUTHEAST DISTRICT (THE) 
The Problem 


The oldest denomination in America is new and practically unknown in the 
old, historic South. People love it when they know it, and Congregationalism 
is keen on introductions. 

The industrial crisis has been also a religious crisis. There is much 
poverty, distress, hunger. A state Superintendent writes: “As I have sat at 
the table with some of the people who love our work and the Kingdom, and 
have partaken with them of a meal which consisted of corn bread, field peas, 
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the peas without seasoning other than salt, and they have told me of their 
problems, it has been hard to refrain from tears.” 


Organization 


Until recently Florida was the only state having a woman’s organization. 
Now the women of the seven states which comprise the district are organized, 
and two State Unions were formed during the year just closed. 

Readjustment in the: field work was found necessary, and the following 
plan went into effect on April lst: The Carolinas, Kentucky and Tennessee 
now constitute the North District, with Rev. F. P. Ensminger as Superintendent. 
Georgia and Alabama form the West District, of which Rev. Neil McQuarrie 
is Superintendent. Rev. J. F. Blackburn, recent Superintendent of Georgia, will 
be District Superintendent in the Southeast. A new Superintendent is being 
chosen for Florida, and large plans are being formulated for extension work 
in this rapidly-growing state. 

The Congregational Advisory Board of the Southeast was organized in 
November, to unify and express the activities of the Extension and Education 
Board of the Southeast. This organization is functioning through Departments 
of Extension, Education, Publicity, Community Development, and Woman's 
Work. It is the agent of the Extension and Education Boards. Also, it will 
facilitate the present happy relations between leaders of colored and white 
work in the South, 


Churches 


Notable progress is being made by many churches, especially in the larger 
towns and cities. There are forward movements in the churches of Memphis, 
Chattanooga, Atlanta, Jacksonville, Daytona, West Palm Beach, Miami, St. 
Petersburg, Tampa, Winter Park, Key West, and others. The incoming peoples 
from the North and East will make possible the continuance of this steady 
development. 


Institutions 


Rollins and Piedmont Colleges face the financial crisis with courage and 
their future is full of hope. Thorsby Academy is doing its best work. Star 
Institute reports its best year. Atlanta Theological Seminary is adjusting its 
plans and curriculum to meet new conditions. 


Community Development 


Rev. ai: M. Graham is a portable institution, a movable feast. He is the 
“Larger Parish’ on wheels. He converts sluggish communities into vital ones, 
awakens churches, helps home missionary pastors, makes home missionary grants 
effective or unnecessary. Beginning in Alabama, his successful, work is extend- 
ing to Georgia and other states. 


Work of the Extension Boards 


The work of the Extension Boards in the South saves the denomination 
from undemocratic provincialism. It supports the great work of the American 
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Missionary Association for the Negro by a growing denominational fellowship 
of white churches. It accepts the challenge of the new South, with its rapid 
development in education and industry. It matches Congregational intellectual- 
ism in the North with the tropical religious ardor of the South. Much of value 
in our work in this part of the country cannot get into the Year Book, but it 
is written in the Book of Life. 


SOUTHWEST DISTRICT (THE) 


The joy of life which usually runs high in the Southwest, has been slightly 
modified by conditions the past year. The fountain head of its great natural 
resources has been dammed up and the stream has run dry. There are still 
millions of sheep in the upland pastures, but the outlay has been fifty-four 
cents more per sheep than the income. Wool there is aplenty, but the people 
have had to wear their old clothes. There are hundreds of thousands of cattle 
upon the thousand hills. Yet it costs the price of six hides to buy a pair 
of shoes, so the people have gone back to the cast-off shoes from the days 
before the war, and they are getting out at the toes. 

The normal output of copper is greater than that of all the rest of the 
United States, but it remains in the ground, undug, unsmeltered and unsold. 

There is better Egyptian cotton raised in the Southwest than in Egypt 
and better sea-island cotton than in the isles of the sea. It makes wonderful 
cord tires which the people cannot afford to buy, and beautiful fabrics which 
they cannot afford to wear. 

And yet the Almighty has continued to paint for the inhabitants a billion 
dollar sunset every night, and to furnish a constant panorama of changing colors 
on mountain and plain. The air is still elixir, the sunshine health and cheer. 
Under these circumstances, it is almost impossible not to be optimistic. It is 
felt that in such a land lack of prosperity must be temporary. The people, there- 
fore, laugh at slight inconveniences. Already they see Prosperity peeping around 
the corner with a grin on its face. 

It cannot be denied that pastors and churches have had moments of gloom 
when they have seen the financial barometer fall or bidden farewell to some 
previously prosperous parishioner who was taking the train for Southern 
California. These moments, however, have been short and the people have been 
ashamed of them at that. They soon remember what and where they are, 
thank God and take courage. 

Some churches approched the end of the year badly in arrears, but most 
of them braced up and made a fine finish. One organization in the cotton belt 
which seemed hopelessly behind about the middle of October, took a bracer of 
Arizona air, mixed with faith in God, and cleared off all indebtedness, including 
the year’s installment to the Church Building Society on the parsonage, built 
a garage for the minister’s “flivver,” paid every cent of its apportionment for 
benevolence, and has next year’s budget fully subscribed. 

Another church in a copper town, where the mine and mill are closed, 
has managed to finance its work for the year and come out with a little money 
in the treasury. It reports the best year ever in all departments of its work. 

The experiences of the year lead to the reflection that a little adversity may 
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be good for the soul. The call to sacrifice, when so put as to pierce the 
veneered surface of modern life, will still receive a resolute response. On 
the whole, it has been the best year which the churches of the Southwest have 
had. More than twenty-five per cent. has been added to the membership, and 
there has been a corresponding gain in efficiency and spiritual power. 


SWEDISH DEPARTMENT (THE) 


In the death of Rev. Fridolf Risberg, Superintendent of the Swedish Depart- 
ment for a number of years, these churches lost an interested and faithful friend. 
Since his death the Superintendency has devolved upon Rev. O, C. Grauer, 
already in charge of the Dano-Norwegian and Slavic Departments. Dr. Grauer 
has had this added responsibility for but a few months, so it is impossible 
to report in detail concerning the work of the entire year. 

The following churches have been visited by the new Superintendent: Man- 
kato, Kasota, and Little Falls, Minnesota; Glenwood City, Merrill, Tomahawk, 
Siren, Freya and Wood Lake, Wisconsin; Dubois, Ridgeway and Warren, Penn- 
sylvania; and Dover and Plainfield, New Jersey. 

Good work is done where the churches have competent leadership. There 
are many pastorless churches which, with good leaders, might develop sig- 
nificant work; but it is difficult to get pastors. There is now no Congregational 
Training School for Swedish ministers and the two schools frequented by the 
Swedes are Moody Institute and North Park College in Chicago, the latter 
supported by the Swedish Forbundet. There is a strong race consciousness 
in the Swedish people, and a movement for the preservation of Swedish culture 
in general, deriving its strength from many sources, is developing very strongly 
among them. Ecclesiastically, this movement finds expression in the Augustana 
Synod of the Lutheran Church and in the Forbundet, an association of free 
non-Lutheran Swedish churches. 

It is from this non-Lutheran element that we must obtain our pastors, 
generally speaking, and since it is probably impossible, even if it were not 
unwise, to establish independent seminaries for language groups, it would seem 
we must depend upon the graduates of these schools in the main, encouraging 
them to take additional courses in such schools as the Union Theological College 
or others where they might get the added equipment that is needed in the 
work today. The developing race consciousness will probably drive the evan- 
gelical free church people together into a single body. It would seem wise, 
therefore, for us to aid in this unification of the free Swedish churches, taking, 
at the same time, all possible steps to hold them in fellowship with ourselves. 
In this way we should gain for our churches a better leadership than could 
otherwise be secured, and.so exert a wider influence upon the entire body of 
the Swedish people in America. 


VERMONT 


In the fall a real effort was made to increase church attendance. Dr EH. 
Byington’s leaflet, “Filling Empty Pews,” was used as the basis, and the plan 
therein outlined was found to bring interesting results. The Baptist State 
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Superintendent, one of the Methodist Superintendents, and the Congregational 
State Secretary spent a week during the fall in touring the state in the interest 
of the movement. The number of churches which adopted the plan, while 
not large, was sufficient to afford the hope that another year a real dent can be 
made upon the appalling situation which now exists well nigh everywhere 
concerning regular church attendance. It may be that the time will come when 
it will be regarded as essential every fall to make a systematic endeavor to 
persuade men to sign up for coming to church in the same way they are now 
asked to pledge their financial support. The Christian message will not grip 
our American life until a larger number of our fellow citizens can be induced 
to hear it Sunday after Sunday. 

Gratifying progress has been made in securing a higher quality of men 
for the aided churches, and the idea that men who serve such churches are, 
in their own thought, or in the estimation of others, to be condemned, is - fast 
losing sway. This is due partly to a notable increase in salaries on the aided 
fields, and partly to a definite effort to have the aided fields regarded as par- 
ticularly an opportunity and a challenge to which men might well aspire, rather 
than feel that they must undertake their care as a last resort. 


In making up the budget for the year 1922 the Board of Directors has been 
able to effect a reduction of nearly $4,000 in the appropriations to aided fields. 
Fourteen fields have been omitted from last year’s list, and it is believed that 
most of them, if not all, can be kept off the list during the entire year. This 
was due in part to the efficient work of the Financial Secretary and Pastor- 
at-Large, and also to the fact that a deficit of about $2,500 at the end of the * 
year gave point to an appeal for churches to come to self-support. 


In spite of the financial depression the contributions for 1921 seem to have 
kept pace with the remarkable record of 1920, which showed an increase in gifts 
to the apportionment and the World Movement of eighty-five per cent. over 
1920 and 108 per cent. over 1919. In other words, the Congregational missionary 
work more than doubled in a period of two years. The effect upon the state 
work may be seen from the fact that the amount expended in 1918 was $11,613.33, 
while the sum expended in 1921 was $26,242.73. Going back a period of five 
years, the expenditures for state work have increased three and a half times. 


Recently there has been a considerable renewal of discussion concerning 
the fact of, and the cause for, decrease of population in the state as a whole 
and in 186 out of its 240 towns. In connection with this discussion, it has 
been brought out that there are more native Vermonters outside the state than 
there are people of any other state except Nevada, and that if the net loss 
be reckoned at $3,750 per person, the total financial loss caused by the removal 
of the 105,000 persons who have left the state, and whose places have not been 
taken by others, is $393,000,000, while all the assessed property of Vermont: is 
reported at $185,000,000. In spite of figures such as these, it is plain that the 
state is neither decadent nor dying, when it is remembered how vitally the Con- 
gregational churches in recent years have responded to a forward-looking pro- 
gram and how splendidly they have engaged in it. 
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WASHINGTON 


During 1921 twenty-three new men came into the state as pastors, two who 
had given up the pastorate returned to it, and three others have been welcomed 
into secretarial field work. Six students and three additional supplies were 
available, and for the most part were used in summer work. In all, there were 
thirty-six new workers. Two men have left the denomination, three have left 
their charges, five have left the state, and four have been removed by death. 
Nine fields, offering from $1,200 and a house to $2,000, are unsupplied. 

- The most important change which has taken place in the staff is the retire- 
ment of Rev. John H. Matthews, District Secretary of the Education Society. 
After ten years of service in this field he has returned to the pastorate. Rev. 
Fred Grey has been appointed as his successor 

The work in the Conference has been strengthened along related lines by 
the location of Rev. George N. Edwards at Walla Walla by the Sunday School 
Extension Society. Both Mr. Grey and Mr. Edwards will divide their time with 
Oregon and Northern Idaho. 

In the northeastern part of the state Rev. W. C. Allen is giving his time 
exclusively to Sunday School extension. His painstaking, persistent, and kindly 
attention to neglected communities has already brought abundant fruit in the 
organization of new schools. The state is indebted to the Sunday School 
Extension and Education Societies for these reinforcements to its work. With- 
out their efforts, progress in extension lines would be almost impossible. 

Rey. A. B. Strong is giving his entire time to the Student Work. Rev. 
Charles D. Gaffney has labored in season and out with Sunday Schools, boys’ 
camps, and discouraged churches. Associate Superintendent Pritchard has cov- 
ered his large territory with careful attention to the details of the work, along 
with the ministry of encouragement and Sunday School supervision. The state 
is indebted to the big brother spirit of the Home Missionary and Education 
Societies in contributing one-half the support of these workers. 


Increases and Evangelism 


Encouraging increases over last year are a growth in Sunday School mem- 
bership amounting to 1,547, with a total enrollment of a little over 19,000. The 
young people’s enrollment increased almost 600, making a total of 2,500 in that 
group. The heaviest increase was in gifts to the various missionary societies, 
which totaled $48,179. Increases on confession of faith amounted to 334. 

In spite of the high cost of building, the greater cost in morals from in- 
adequate equipment was so borne in upon six of the churches that important 
improvements and buildings were undertaken. In the spring Yakima dedicated 
a beautiful $70,000 church of the New England type. The Swedish people of 
Aberdeen built and will pay for, during 1922, another $19,000 building. Sub- 
stantial improvements, totaling $23,000, have been made at Everett, First, Lowell, 
Ferndale, Pasco, and Pilgrim, Lewiston. 

There are forty-one commissioned home missionaries ,in Washington, being 
almost forty per cent. of the ministerial force. These men serve sixty-four 
fields. In the maintenance of the work $24,247.43 has been expended. The 
pressing home missionary needs and the desirability of paying missionaries 
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promptly and keeping the state out of debt has led to the formation of a Cen- 
tury Band of over seventy-five members, and they guarantee to pay twenty- 
five dollars each, or such part thereof as may be needed to close the year free 
of debt. 

There are sixty-five mission Sunday Schools not connected with any church, 
but under the supervision of our Sunday School missionaries and pastors. 

In the fall an Every Church Fellowship visit was made in the interests of 
evangelism and missions, by teams of two or three ministers and workers, under 
the supervision of the moderators and recorders of the local associations. -So 
satisfactory were the results that similar visits are being made by the women 
in the interests of the woman’s work, the Sunday School chart plan and the 
Pilgrim Federation program. 


WISCONSIN 
The Daily Vacation Bible School 


Under the general direction of the Rev. H. R. Vaughan, the Daily Vacation 
Bible Schools have been growing in favor and in numbers. Nine schools were 
conducted during the year 1921, covering a total of sixteen and a half weeks, 
with 690 pupils enrolled and forty-three teachers to give instruction. There 
seems no reason why the schools should not be successful everywhere. It is 
hoped that the time will come when a man of training, experience and devotion 
may be set aside to head up this important but long-neglected department of 
our Kingdom activities. 


The Home Missions Council 


Embarrassments have come to the work because of the lack of proper 
comity arrangements with other denominations and by the constant friction caused 
by recurring sectarian competition. The Conference is pleased to state that 
the Methodist, Presbyterian and Congregational churches have taken a first 
step leading toward the creation of a Missions Council, which it is hoped will 
effectively prevent the shame and failure which comes from overlapping of 
fields through the lack of codperation among the various denominations. 

The Missions Council, as proposed, recognizes the basic principles common 
to all denominations and endeavors to conserve the rights and interests of each 
cooperating body. At the same time, it creates a mediating body which will 
do much to lessen the friction and unchristian thoughts that conflict and mis- 
understanding enjoin. 


Objectives for 1922 
1. That every church secure a minimum of ten per cent. net increase in 
membership. 
2. That every church accept and endeavor to raise its full apportionment. 
3. That every Church School (1) adopt a program of missionary instruction; 
(2) employ better methods of instruction in the Bible lessons. 
4. Place greater emphasis upon the young people’s society, to the end that 


our young people be trained in religious expression and devote their lives to 
efficient service. 


REPORTS OF DEPARTMENTAL 
DIRECTORS 


REPORT OF THE DIRECTOR OF CITY WORK 


The Director of City Work, representing all the Church Extension Boards, 
traveled over 20,000 miles during the past year, advising concerning the or- 
ganization of Sunday Schools and churches, the erection of buildings and the 
organization of city societies. 

While very much of his time has been given to the problems of individual 
churches, he is responding to an increasing number of calls from State Con- 
ferences and district associations for advice concerning organized activities of 
Church Extension Societies in metropolitan areas. 

January, February, March and April were largely devoted to Miami Beach, 
Florida. During this time special attention was given to the Sunday School, 
organized with an enrollment of 125. During March, the first unit of the 
beautiful church of the Spanish Mission type, costing nearly $50,000, was 
dedicated. This, together with the commanding site and a most attractive 
parsonage, gives the denomination a property at Miami Beach valued at nearly 
$100,000. This church, under the leadership of Rev. E, A. King, who entered 
upon his work in December, 1920, gives promise of being one of our strongest 
churches in the South within a very short time. 

During May and June, the Director of City Work responded to calls from 
state and city organizations for advice in Chicago, Milwaukee, and suburban 
fields in the vicinity of New York. 

September, October and November were devoted to ‘conferences in several 
cities of the Northern California Conference. During this period of service 
the Director aided in the reorganization of the Bay Association for more church 
extension work. He was also able to codperate in starting or stimulating new 
building enterprises in Oakland, San Mateo and Sacramento, aiding also in the 
inauguration of work in two new fields in the Bay Association. 

December was devoted to Los Angeles, San Diego and Chicago, where the 
Director was invited to confer with local representatives concerning new sites 
for new buildings. 


REPORT OF THE DIRECTOR OF RURAL WORK 


During the past year the Director of Rural Work spent 340 days on the 
field, traveled 15,000 miles, and worked in eight different states. In the capacity 
of specialist he visited fourteen different fields where specia) work was in 
progress or contemplation, namely, points in Iowa, Colorado, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Minnesota, and Illinois. The longest stay at one point was Coll- 
bran, Colorado, where six months were spent. This was due to the largeness 
of the enterprise and the critical situation brought about by the total collapse 
of the stock market. The Director acted as pastor of the church during the 
period that intervened between the resignation of Rev. James F. Walker and 
the coming of Rev, William D. Barnes. Between January and September 
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thirty-seven people became affiliated with the church. These new members were 
business and professional men and leading ranchmen, and their enlistment in 
the work made the organization in truth a community church. In an un- 
official way, and from personal friends, the Director secured the Dana Com- 
munity House Fund of $750 (now at interest), and a high-class moving picture 
machine and booth. The second unit of the Community House is up and in 
use, and the final building will be completed, probably, in the summer of 1922. 

Increasingly, and to an impossible extent, invitations have been received 
for Conference, associational, and group addresses. 

The following sums up the total platform work of the Director during 1921: 

Church addresses, forty-six; sermons, forty-six; children’s object talks, 
seventeen; Sunday School addresses, seven; Christian Endeavor talks, six. In 
addition, there was constant teaching of Sunday School classes. Nineteen Con- 
ference and associational addresses were given; also nine rural work lectures, 
ten group Conference and field hearings and three ministers’ meetings were 
attended. 


REPORT OF THE DIRECTOR OF FOREIGN-SPEAKING WORK 


During the year 1921 the Director of Foreign-Speaking Work traveled 
35,000 miles, made seventy-three addresses, visited forty-six conventions and 
Conferences and forty-four Sunday Schools. He attended, in New York, thirty- 
three meetings of various committees, such as the Ellis Island Committee and 
a number of those organized under the Home Missions Council. 

Of first importance has been the work at Ellis Island. Conditions there 
were much improved when Commissioner Tod brought a new spirit into the 
government service. The school has now proven its usefulness under all con- 
ditions, and plans are in process to include some recreational and occupational 
program. However this may work itself out in the actual development, we can 
claim the credit, through Mrs. Jennie F. Pratt, our worker on the Island, of 
having pointed out the way. 

In cooperation with the Baptists, we held a conference of Italian workers 
in Hartford May 3lst and June Ist. All our people from Connecticut and 
Massachusetts were present, as also were those from Brooklyn and Grantwood. 
There is a decided value in conferences of language workers and in occasional 
conferences of interdenominational groups. The theological rift between funda- 
mentalism and modernism—for lack of a better unbiased word—is a serious 
matter for all foreign groups. Friendly and serious conference which will 
show the leaders of these groups that modern thought is really religious is the 
only thing that will prevent friction in the near future. 

The idea of general missionary work should be developed and worked out 
among certain groups. There is no one method to fit all. Most schemes of 
classification and plans for standardization are mere paper. Among the Finns, 
for example, there are church buildings in many places that are used very 
infrequently. Most of these are more or less connected with the Suomi Synod, 
the Finnish Lutheran Church. In many places the people would welcome ser- 
vices. The importance of this work would not show in the organization of new 
churches nor in the addition of large numbers to our membership lists; but 
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one of the chief difficulties today in the way of Protestant cooperation is the 
friction existing between various American churches, including many of our 
foreign ones, and the Lutheran bodies. These Lutheran groups are the most 
difficult to bring into sympathetic codperation. As an instance of conditions 
among these people, I have a list of more than fifty Lutheran church buildings 
in Minnesota among Finnish settlers, with apparently seventeen resident Lutheran 
pastors; two Methodist buildings and one pastor; two Unitarian buildings and 
two ministers; and our own minister, with no building. There are a number 
of independent congregations and many small, uncared-for groups. The type of 
pastor required is one with ability to organize scattered people and to work 
with men of various minds. It is not colportage work that is desired, however 
good that may be. A somewhat similar work, but more of the colporter type, 
could be carried on among the Bulgarians. 

In the matter of Sunday Schools, the thing that strikes me as specially 
possible in the way of extending their value is the development of home work 
in religious education. This is needed particularly in rural districts which are 
in process of development and where bad roads interfere with schoool sessions 
in winter. A new type of lessons modeled on correspondence school methods 
is desirable. The language could, in most cases, be English, but there would 
be some demand for other tongues. 

I think there is a growing tendency toward more friendly and sympathetic 
relations with foreign churches. There is a natural tendency on the part of one 
who has been converted to what he recognizes as a superior view of life to 
develop a condemnatory attitude toward the life he has left. He sees only its 
bad side. Many people thoughtlessly encourage this view, and many encourage 
it thoughtfully. The truth of the matter is, however, that if we are to attain 
the unity of the Kingdom of God, we must be willing to believe that Kingdom 
to be big enough to include most of our differences. The real end of the 
foreign work will be reached only when the whole foreign group is ready to 
coOperate with the whole American people, and when the whole American people 
is ready to codperate with the whole foreign group on some ground of common 
human social life. 


REPORT OF THE DIRECTOR OF NEGRO WORK IN THE NORTH 


The group of churches which cares for the Negro people in the North 
extends from Sandy Hook to the Golden Gate and includes such strategic centers 
as New, York, Boston, Buffalo, Cleveland, Detroit, Chicago, and Los Angeles. 
The majority are independent, receiving no missionary aid. Five of them 
belong in state Conferences. One, the organization at Utica, New York, is a 
community church, while Grace Church, New York City, the church at Canarsie, 
New York, and the one at St. Louis, Missouri, are unrecognized. 

The policy has been to concentrate upon strategic places where unusual op- 
portunities present themselves. A second church is needed in the black belt 
of Chicago. This will require the purchase of a property worth $40,000, of 
which the Home Missionary Society is asked to contribute $10,000. Grace 
Church, New York City, proposes to buy three lots at a cost of $21,000, asking 
the Church Building Society for $7,000. Detroit needs a new auditorium, the 
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price of which will be $40,000, and for this the people ask $15,000. New Haven 
contemplates the erection of a new Parish House at a cost of $75,000, and Boston 
is negotiating for a new church building. It is estimated that the total amount 
required for plants in these centers will be approximately $125,000, of which 
$37,000 is needed immediately. 

During the last six months the Director has been acting as pastor of the 
church at Cleveland, Ohio. The progress at this point has been very marked. 
The church budget is now $7,200 a year; the collections were increased to $6,500 
last year, the average contributions on a Sunday amounting to $104; 153 persons 
have been received into membership, making the total 451; a social worker 
has been employed and a community house established; the Sunday School mem- 
bership has been doubled and the church attendance has increased three times; 
educational moving pictures have been introduced; more than 100 poor families 
were helped through the winter months; a parsonage has been purchased; and 
evening services have been resumed. 

Informal conferences of the churches in the Middle West and New England 
have been held during the year with great profit. The Director believes that 
the man is the key to the situation, and new pastors have been secured for 
Painesville, Ohio; Des Moines, Iowa; Detroit, Michigan; Cleveland, Ohio; 
Buffalo, New York; and New York City. 

In summarizing the year’s work the following may well be noted: First, 
close codperation between the churches of the group; second, better and more 
adequate equipment; third, manning the pulpit with the best material available. 
There has also been a thinning out of the colored population, a gradual getting 
back to work, and a growing feeling of permanence and stability among the 
churches. 


THE CITY SOCIETIES 


CHICAGO CONGREGATIONAL MISSIONARY AND 
EXTENSION SOCIETY 


Under the leadership of Rev. C. S. Laidman, Acting Superintendent, the 
Society has had a very good year, from the standpoint of receipts one of the 
best in its history. Church life and activities are becoming more normal, while 
the work of religious education is, on the whole, in a healthy condition. 

The Society has given financial aid directly to forty-seven churches and 
counsel to many more. Its timely help in paying pastors’ salaries, in building 
enterprises, in helping to launch new work, has not only inspired confidence, but 
saved some churches from impending disaster. 

The churches under the care of the City Society are served by loyal and 
capable men, many of whom are making real sacrifices for the work. Rev. 
J. R. Nichols assumed the duties of Superintendent at the beginning of the 
new year. At the Annual Meeting a committee was appointed to arrange for 
the celebration of the fortieth anniversary of the Society in December, 1922, 
and plans are already maturing for its fitting observance. 


CITY MISSIONARY SOCIETY OF PEORIA, ILLINOIS 


During the year the City Missionary Society purchased three lots at Peoria 
Heights, a growing suburb. At present the church is meeting in the school- 
house, but it is hoped that within the next two years a modern church can be 
erected on the lots which have been secured for that purpose. The Congrega- 
tional church is the only 6ne in this suburb of 1,500 people, and the opportunity 
is a big one. Plans have been drawn for the proposed church, and when con- 
ditions become more nearly normal, a building will be erected. 

A community in another part of the city is also receiving the attention 
of the Society, and if certain adjustments with another denomination can be 
made, it is likely that a work there will be taken up. 


CITY MISSIONARY SOCIETY OF HARTFORD 


The Village Street Mission is the principal activity under the care of the 
Hartford City Society. It ministers to the congested districts between Morgan 
Street on the south and Canton Street on the north. The staff includes five 
full-time workers, nine part-time workers, and seventy-five volunteer workers. 
The following nationalities were served during the year: Italian, Jewish, Polish, 
Irish, Lithuanian, German, Swedish, Greek, Austrian, Russian, and American. 
A number of colored people also came under the ministration of the Mission. 

A number of clubs and classes holding forty-seven sessions weekly, are 
maintained. These have 674 persons enrolled. The mission church has seventy- 
five members, nineteen new ones having been added during the year. The Sunday 
School has a membership of 365 and a Cradle Roll of forty-seven. There is a 
daily kindergarten, with an enrollment of sixty- -five, and a library which is 
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very popular. The “House-in-the-Fields” is a summer cottage which sheltered 
118 persons in 1921. Camp Russell, which opened for two weeks during August, 
was attended by forty-four boys. 

There is also a program of Family Welfare Work, which includes visiting 
in the homes, the pastoral oversight of church families, assistance in securing 
medical and hospital service, giving counsel and moral assistance to people in 
trouble. The distribution of shoes and clothing free, or at small cost, is a 
part of this program, as well as services at the almshouse. Visitation of the 
sick is never neglected. 


CONGREGATIONAL UNION OF CLEVELAND 


During the year 1921 eight churches were aided to the extent of $9,500, 
of which $7,500 was contributed toward pastors’ salaries and $2,200 for assistants, 
visitors, and miscellaneous items, such as interest, taxes, rent, and Daily Vaca- 
tion Bible Schools. , 

Accessions to the aided churches during the year numbered 240 on con- 
fession and forty-eight by letter, making a total of 296. The total membership 
of these churches is 1,325, and the Sunday School enrollment numbers 2,007. 

Parkwood Church, in the suburb of Lakewood, was organized on Christmas 
Day, 1921, with a charter membership of forty-four and a Sunday School of 
128. Church and Sunday School are at present housed in a public school 
building, on which the Congregational Union pays rent. The Union also paid 
$2,700 on lots purchased for this church. 

Euclid Avenue Church was possessed of a chapel, toward which the Union 
has paid $1,000. Marked developments took place in two mission fields of East 
View and United Churches, which are temporarily yoked under one pastor. 


CONGREGATIONAL UNION OF SPRINGFIELD, 
MASSACHUSETTS 


The Directors of the Union, fifteen in number, hold meetings each month, 
with an average of ten members attending. Mrs. Lucy DeWitt Mallary, mission- 
ary for the foreign peoples of Springfield, and Rev. F, L. Briggs, meet with the 
Directors regularly, Representatives of St. John’s Church are also frequently in 
attendance. 

The activities of the Union are quite fully expressed in the reports of Mrs. 
Mallary, presented each month, and in the summary of her work at the end 
of the year. 

The Union no longer supports the work of St. John’s Church as a church, 
but confines its assistance to the industrial and vocational activities. This is 
at the request of Rev. W. N. DeBerry, who desires to have his congregation feel 
responsible for the distinctive church work. 

A committee from the Union has been appointed to advise with Emmanuel 
Church, although it no longer supports its work. The Union has agreed to 
render support and sympathy and assistance in the plans for the relocation of 
the church and the construction of the new house of worship. 
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CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH EXTENSION SOCIETY 
OF LOS ANGELES 


The Church Extension Society of Los Angeles was organized March 21, 
1912, and held its Eleventh Annual Meeting on February 21, 1922, in the First 
Congregational Church of this city. There were 250 persons present, The 
following report was presented: 


Its Object 


The extension of the Kingdom of Christ through the codperation of the 
Congregational churches of Los Angeles and vicinity. 


Its Membership 


The pastors and delegates of the Congregational churches of the city and 
vicinity. Each church is entitled to the following voting representatives: Pastors 
or pastors ex-officio, and one other representative from each such church, and 
one additional representative for each fifty members, or major fraction thereof, 
to be elected by the church, provided no church shall be entitled to more than 
twelve elected representatives. Immediate rsponsibility of the Society and its 
work is vested in the directorate of twenty-one members, elected at the annual 
meeting of the Society. 


Accomplishments since November 1, 1912 


New Churches. Nine churches have been organized and recognized by 
Council: Berean, Lincoln Memorial, Grace, Mesa, Japanese Union, Athens, 
Providence, Hollywood, and Armenian Gethsemane, with a total membership 
December 31, 1920, of 1,022, and a Sunday School membership of 1,291. 


Church Buildings. Ten church buildings have been erected: Park, Pico 
Heights, Mt, Hollywood, Bethany Memorial, Berean, Lincoln Memorial, Grace, 
Mesa, Providence, and Hollywood, costing $282,500 and worth considerably 
more at present values. Several other churches have made enlargements and 
extensive repairs. 


Financial. The Society has received from all sources $66,654. It has given 
$30,000 in grants to the churches for sites and buildings and has an Investment 
Fund .of $30,000 in non-income-producing real estate, which it is holding for 
the use of the churches, including lots on Sixty-first Street near Moneta Avenue, 
adjoining the Berean Church lots on Fifty-fourth Street and Sixth Avenue in 
front of Mesa Church; Lincoln Memorial Church and parsonage on East Thirty- 
fourth Street; Mayflower Church and parsonage on Workman Street; Olivet 
Church at the corner of Washington and Magnolia Streets ; and a vacant lot at 
the corner of Vignes and Ducommun Streets. 


Notable Achievements. 1. The transfer of Salem Church property to the 
Armenian Gethsemane Church. 2. The purchase of the site at the corner of 
Hollywood Boulevard and Sycamore Avenue for the Hollywood Church, at a 
cost of $23,000, worth at present about five times that amount. 3. The purchase 
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of the site for Bethany Rawson Memorial Church and the dedication of its new 
house of worship. 4. The purchase of the site, the church and parsonage for 
the Lincoln Memorial Church. 

Latest Undertaking, The proposed establishment of a much needed church 
in the Wilshire District, which has only two small new church enterprises 
in the great residential section west of Western Avenue and between Pico and 
First Streets. For this the Society has purchased two lots at the southwest 
corner of Wilshire Boulevard and Plymouth Avenue for the church building 
at a cost of $16,000, restricted until January 1, 1925; and a lot at the southeast 
corner of Plymouth Avenue and Eighth Street at a cost of $6,300, on which will 
be erected for immediate use the parsonage and a parish house at a cost of 
$13,000. This makes a total investment of $35,300, for which the Society has 
borrowed $22,000. For this great undertaking not only large funds are needed 
but personal helpers to establish the church, in order that it may furnish a 
strong home base like the Hollywood church for world-wide denominational 
interests. 


: CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH EXTENSION SOCIETY 
OF SEATTLE, INC. 


In spite of the financial depression which has continued throughout the year 
some definite forward steps have been taken in the city work. Most notable 
among them was the completion of the new buildings at Green Lake. By cashing 
in on Church Improvement Bonds started three years ago, and to run three 
years, the Extension Society was able to put $5,000 into this new plant. The total 
cost is $27,000. The new building is modern and well equipped, with special 
adaptation for Sunday School work. On the opening day the Sunday School 
increased by over 100 new members. 

During the year the mission station at Loyal Heights was organized into a 
church. In this new church thirty-seven have come by confession and eight 
by letter. 

Two other fields which received financial aid during the year came to self- 
support on January 1, 1922. 


DETROIT CITY UNION 


The four distinct missionary enterprises under the care of the City Union 
are Highland Park, the membership of which is of the residential American 
neighborhood type; Plymouth, colored, institutional and racial, with a sensible 
blending of religious culture and Americanization; Oakwood, a village com- 
munity enterprise, which is in process of rapid transition, and will serve an 
industrial section of Detroit. 

During the past year, Pilgrim Church, for six years a flourishing mission 
enterprise, has come to self-support and raised for all purposes some $12,000. 

In addition to the lines of activity mentioned, negotiations have been in 
progress to harmonize and organize the Protestant Armenians of Detroit into 
a mission church organization. The Detroit Union and the Michigan Confer- 
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ence have looked to the Home Missionary Society for initiative in this work, 
and stand ready to codperate with it in this admittedly difficult undertaking. 

All the city enterprises have made excellent progress the past year under 
devoted and intelligent leadership. Highland Park takes on new courage with 
the coming of Rev. M. J. Sweet. Trinity, Polish, rejoices in the fine leadership 
of Rev. C. H. Woynarowsky. Rev. R. W. Brooks is the pastor of Plymouth, 
having been promoted to full leadership after a year as assistant to Rev. H. M. 
Kingsley. Rev. F. B. Stafford has led the church at Oakwood from disorgani- 
zation and discouragement to new confidence and growth. 
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DISTRIBUTION OF MISSIONARIES BY SECTIONS. 


The following Table gives the number of missicnaries, together with those engaged in su tending 
sae dan ae year of the Society’s operations, under the geographical divisions of Eastern, Middle, Southern, 
an estern States, 


Z = Southern and Western 
Society’s Year | New England Middle Southwestern States and Canada Total 
beginning 1826 States States States Territories 
I—’26-’27 1 129 5 33 I 169 
2—’27-'28 5 130 9 56 aor 
3—'28-’29 92 127 23 80 a 304 
4—'29-'30 107 147 13 122 3 392 
5—'30-"31 144 160 12 145 a 463 
6—’31-"32 163 169 10 166 1 509 
7— 32-33 239 170 9 185 3 606 
8—’33-"34 287 201 13 169 6 676 
9— 34-35 289 216 18 187 9 719 
10— 35-736 310 210 II 191 15 753 
11—'36~'37 331 227 Ir 105 22 ” 
12—’37-'38 288 198 8 166 24 684 
13— 38-39 284 198 9 160 14 665 
14—'39~'40 290 205 6 167 12 rss 
15—’40-'41 292 215 5 169 9 
16—'41-'42 305 249 5 222 10 QI 
I os ~ 253 7 ay: 9 48 
18—'43-"44 2 257 10 365 7 907 
1944-45 285 249 6 397 6 943 
Sapa aie 271 9 417 97% 
21— 40-4 275 254 10 433 97a 
22—'47~'48 205 237 18 456 1,006 
23—'48-'49 302 239 15 463 1,019 
24—'49-’50 301 228 15 488 1,033 
25—’50-"51 gir 224 15 515 1,065 
26—'s1-'52 305 213 14 533 1,065 
27—’52-'53 313 215 12 547 1,087 
28—’53-’54 202 214 11 530 1,047 
29—'54-’55 278 207 10 537 1,033 
30—’55-’56 276 198 8 504 
31—’56-"57 271 191 6 506 974 
32—’'57-"58 291 107 3 521 1,018 
peas 319 201 . 534 1,054 
34—'50- 327 19) He 
35— 60-61 308 18r ae ees eee 
36—’61-’62 205 87 ar 481 "B63 
37— ’62-"63 281 48 on 4°25 73 
38—’63-"64 289 44 ros 423 eu 8 
30—’64-"65 203 58 ae 451 Qe) baa 
40—'65-’66 283 64 4 467 ) 818 
41—'66-'67 284 66 5 49r a) 846 
42—"67-"68 307 73 7 521 7, 908 
43—'68-'69 327 73 8 564 es 972 
44—'69-'70 3Ir 71 6 550 N 044 
aeegreare ae 69 5 570 = 940 
ay Po 2 88 
Aj 7273 312 49 3 387 a ae 
8-73-74 310 58 7 594 =) 969 
sig | | 8 eps cesiek t= 
sm =) 2 
5176-77 303 fo 6 He e ue 
ie | i | 8 seal et se 
— = 12 ° 
54—’79-’80 327 He > a I ee 
55— 80-81 321 62 9 640 ae : 
56—'81-'82 328 6 = 
Soni 5 17 669 1,070 
57—'82-’83 326 68 61 605 1,150 
58—'83-'84 334 77 63 868 1,349 
59—'84-'85 349 93 123 882 1,447 
60—'85~’86 308 99 134 868 1,469 
61—'86~'87 375 103 143 950 1,571 
62—'87- 88 387 110 144 979 1,620 
63—'88-’89 414 109 127 1,109 1,759 
64—'89-’90 441 121 150 1,167 1,879 
65—'go- ‘Or 446 141 186 1,193 1 6 
nee 91-"9a 437 I51 196 1,202 1,986 
68—'93~'04 438 25 A a 
69—'94-"05 484 ; ae ioe one 
154 220 1,167 #,09§ 


Say — 
7o—= 95-96 456 151 220 1,227 = 2,06 
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DISTRIBUTION OF MISSIONARIES BY SECTIONS—Continued. 


The following Table gives the number of missionaries, together with those engaged in superintending 
the work, each year of the Society's operations, under the geographical divisions of Eastern, Middle, 
Southern, and Western States. 


eesaSs30000600@?@060O0O0—@—@—0T0R 


iety’ ; Southern and Western 
vowel abort Nye ragned arb Southwestern States and Total 
States Territories 

BE" 00 OF aranccs ck as 454 139 234 1,226 2,053 
OTs OSs Suns okawaa's 458 119 210 1,094 1,881 
Ba 08-00. necessaries 466 119 199 1,064 1,848 
TA—'909-1900 4.500.085. 412 121 IQ! 1,063 1,787 
FS—19000-"OF... 5. cee. 438 147 209 1,092 1,886 
76—I100T-'02.........- 444 116 207 I,I0r 1,868 
77—1902-'03........ mas 454 122 214 LivT7 1,907 
FS—1903-'04... 6.0605. 469 130 220 1,118 1,937 
TO—TO04-"05...5 60.625. 453 124 187 1,032 1,796 
80—1905-'06...5.5.....% 443 124 159 934 1,660 
81—1906-'07.......... 450 116 157 862 1,585 
82—1907"-08.......... 454 132 155 951 1,692 
83—1908-'00.......... 451 116 162 923 1,652 
84—I909-"10.......... 476 118 148 935 1,667 
SSc—1OL0-IE... ik... 465 122 152 953 1,692 
BO—“FOT Ya 18. oo oe see's sn 460 122 157 1,039 1,778 
tae Le Oe & Ser 471 129 149 1,021 1,770 
88—1013-'14. Trees 449 128 I55 1,056 1,741 
8QO—TOT4-"15.......... 448 134 120 1,033 1,735 
O0——TO15-"36. 065s es 461 137 128 1,058 1,723 
QF—TO16-17.... 5 ne ce 455 128 171 970 1,724 
QO2—rOT7~"18.......... 435 132 158 971 1,696 
93—I918-"19........:. 390 126 129 857 1,502 
GA-—TOTO-"20. 2. 5 es 2 371 127 134 805 1,437 
G5—1020-'2T 0. cee ses 376 116 130 822 1,444 
O6-—F02I-' 29. occ ss 384 122 129 812 1,447 
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DISTRIBUTION OF MISSIONARIES BY STATES. 


EASTERN STATES. Hapa SouTHERN STATES. 
Society’s 
. . “ as} 
pies 4 i q Sale me e al did = | 18 
eginnin: - = 4/9 silo] 2 “al. : 3] .* <3 |* 
ding | el al al] Elbe eisieee cial delaldlel lgelalg 
vos, |) EB) ele] EP) BSIECIEBS ales oleae 
: i) 11 & | 3] bo 3 ; 5) RIS|-S) ELST 
-| 6 6 || © |© 3) BA | ee O} S]x Sl 0/9 m 
Z\z/2/sl2 8 ele Slade eel icles 
I—’26-’27.... SAAN Ue coe he oo Sitters be fol (in dit diel lige Bhs} Xtesils sf) Biles a at ee 
a—'27-'28.... I 2 Fm Ae Pte, (ooo 120] 1| 9|..||.. Biel SheM ce] Lacctl oalllncafl, Rlerapac cetera 
3—'28-'29.... 40 a} 29 Fr ilisao Aoeee 117|..|10]..||..] 2] 3]--| 6] 2] 3] 3 CS ee Aa ee ect Ic 
4—'29-'30.... 47 UY We al sree 3 I }/133] I/13]--||--|-+}--]--| 4] ZT] 2]--]- 3 sole electoe 
B= O- SE a. <i) 54) SEW ESS [se « 3 | 21 ||148} a}xo}..}|..].-] 2]--] 3] 2]..] 2) 4] a]. ate |leveletal 
’ , 
6—'31-'32.... 62 | 40 | 32 I 3 Neas Vi r56) STD |e fined) See] Bezel) Si Bl arelie Salant eters 
7—'32-'33..-. 66 | 50 | 38 | 55 4 (ea6 || x5) 3) x6). 5|)\..|--] 2] -<], Eee. 4. ife'lhevetetalbene 
8—'33-'34..-- 83 | 63 | 42 | 62 3 | 34 lIr77| 3/20] II|--|--| 3]--] a}--] x] 6}.. Bo) Pee oie! 
9—'34-'35..-- 87 | 49 | 42 | 68 6 | 37 ||185| 6/22] 3}] x].-] 4}.-| 3]--] 3] 4] 2]- BA alee! ic 
oS fae 59 53 | 71 6 | 40 183 5|29 QW Teele Tiara, £\) | Ais Paleclinc tan 
—'36-'37....||/10 SSCs 740 veins eS Tele VA lie 4 jee a se dlc pee de . asl Sal@aline 
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13—'38-'39.... 7o | 48 | 47 | 80 § \34. 1|r48| 8l4x] ri) 3) .-f.3i--|--|o0) E} I oa). Fabccy abe 
14—'39-'40.... |] 71 | 55 | 51 | 73 2} 38 |/x65/r9|27) T)} 2|..| 2}. .f. sive] Tio) Ts asta apae 
15—'40-'4....|| 74 | 47 | 50 82 A heS5 || TO7| TESS le 2h) F<) eSllor||lorelliarell re vere pereilin PAllealbesclloe 
16—'41-'42.... 713) 50 | 54 | 83 3 | 42 ||187|11/49] 2]| 1] x] T..J]..|--] ]-. Rolle hs.0) (cic 
17—'42-'43..-- 68 | 47 | 53 | 78 3 | 39 ||193]/10]47| 3|| I] 2] 1.-] 2]--] x]..]. Flic 56 
1B—'43-'44.... 75 | 42 | 40 | 64 5 | 42 |}20z/10/44] 2]| 2] 1] 2]/..) 2}..] 1] 2]. PIN B facie 
19—'44-'45.... 82 | 45 | 39 | 66 % } 46 ||x88) ro] sri] XT] XT] Tl. .|. beets. Typ. Sal eretpetelie 
20—'45~'46.... 80 | 45 | 45 | 56 8 | 40 |l2rz| 6/53] 1|| 1] x] 4}..|..].-] 1] 1}. iiss 5 
21—'40-"47.... 86 | 44 | 43 | 60 6 | 36 ||198] 7/47] 2/1} 3] 2] 3}.-] t].-] x] x]- as Beleeliale 
2a—'47-'48.... -ot | 46 | 45 | 62 | 10 | 41 ||187] 4/45 3) 2) Sfu-f Binet Sl Efe dbs Sah aaloals 
a3—'48-'49.... 89 | 41 | 50 | 67 | 10 | 45 ||186] 4/49 FARE} IG ARS fe 3 ite (te 4 rel bg Balle Aiton 
a4—'49-'50....|| 92 | 40 58 | 60 6 | 45 ||173| 6/47) 2]| 1] 2] o}..]..}..] 2]. Poa Beall 
as—'so-'st....|| OX 46 | 61 | 61 7 | 45 ||x7ol11|42| 1|| 2) x]Ix!..]..]..} x]. BS ae ee el 
26—'51-'52.... 96 | 44 | 60 | 54 4 | 44 ||157|10144| 2|| 1] x} 8..] 2}..] a]. bc foaled oc eet 
27—'52-'53.. . -|| 101 46 | 58 | 54 9 | 45 ||158} o}4s5} 3i|.-| x] 7]--] 2].-] 1]. sia aval foros 
a8—'53-'54..-. 93 | 44 | 57 | 46] 10 | 42 ||154}10]44] 2]} 2] x} 6)..]..]..] a]. Be (al benign ell 
aQ—'54- 55-.-- 92 | 48 | 45 | 43 7°) 43 ||146/11/40] x|] Z| 1] 7]..|.-]--] 1]. BS) er) oct et fey ft i 
30—'55~'50.... 07 | 43 | 43 | 42 7 | 44 ||137|13|48 mr Rese set ss ey eet oe| orl te sah eaterls Ath 
bits ae ot | 43 } ss f 38 4 ss 133|12|46 eh cat Olaad a alaateeste Pauls BAAR deal 
a—'57-'58....|] or | 45 | 77 | 34 36: |1233|T4140] Bl vehe | Bleelle«pactiec lic eclinaitaniics ap 
33—'58-'59.... 92 | 45 | 97 | 38 81-30 ||/R35( LASS) Xf eierelleetereienills ell vce] echesleetealh site 
oie = = = 43 : 44 WESSITAL AS) Thee} ef calendinsts a wells eae Ne fa a 
—'60-"61.... I 5 | 4 I21|12 Tl Passel tel eeleetlien : 
36—'61-’62....|| 88 | 39 | 64 7 8 a 80 alt: Sal boa | sree ae lc : melmaled eee ole = 
37—'62-'63....|| 82 | 39 | 60 | 45 6 |} 4a} 423i 213] shies | ecitiecbee oe al el el (lies. 
es 441 34 38 60 | 6] 54 || 42]..] 2].. i ie ae Pe Pa Se a pk cclealoalcclee ieee 
39—'64-65....]] 77 | 30 1 | 59 BSF SSH SA Sy ce ]iecterellisvel rele alteialtsrellle (oP De 
jo—"65-66.. .. 78 | 390 | 53 | 61 PN AG TT SSL Siecle mel oaisealzivecezlis Be aoc 
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DISTRIBUTION OF MISSIONARIES BY STATES. 


Sout’n 


Society's States WESTERN STATES AND TERRITORIES. 
Year, 
beginning : ~_ as q g g : g§ Fe a dies bo d : a : 
1826, ‘3 8|.4 5 %| 8 3 aS als 2 a Sig g 3 4 
fii .o}.8] 9 s18ia j £/AlQls 3 a|/Si3\& 
EI q llc3 3 8/.9/8).8\e E 4\éic 2\s a ‘s 5 c| 3\ 3 s 
eIMNOLS/B/SISIES(Si2l2zl2isiSlelsldi2is/dld/z13/8 
1—'26-'27 a} ai] x6] 3] 2] 3] 4 
s—a7z-'28 ap) “al S7r. O} 43] 5} 
3—28-"20 3| 3i| 43] 12] 8 6] 5 
4—'29-’30 7| 5|| 64] 18 12] 6) ro 
s—'30-"31 || 5] 9}| 74] 23) 17) 5] 12 
6—'31-"32 4| 13|| 74| 24] 20| 12] 16 
y—'32-"33 || 11] 13)| 80) 26] 23, 12] 20 
8—'33’-34 || 10] || 68) 20] 24] 13] 16 
9—'34-’35 || 13] 7|| 85] 26) 20] 10] 16 
10o—’35~"36 || 12] |] 80} 24] 32) 12) 17] 1] 2 
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12—’ 37-38 7|..-|| 64] 20] 27) 14] 22] 2] 1 
13—’38-’30 6| x|| 56] 26) 31} 12] 22) 3] 3 
14—'39-"40 7|...|] 54| 25] 39] 9] 24] 6) 3 
I5— 40-41 8]...|] 53] 21] 42] 5] 26] 8] 6 
16—’ 41-42 8]...|| 66} 24] 50] 6} 36] 10} 12 
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62—’87-’88 3|...|| 47| 1x] 60] 48|131] 72| 80] 92/102) 90] 34 74! 29 8 4) 12) 1 <2 iG a 35 
63—’88-’89 || 2] 1|| 43| 25] 63/ 56/148) 83, 90/115] 98] 95] 34] 92] 36, 7 5| 9} ¥ 4 a aa 
64—'89-’90 2| 1\| 46] 31| 68] 56|149| 80|105:133] 79] 90] 39) 90] 43) 7} 6) x1) 1 4 9 . op 
65—'90-’o1 1] 2l| 40] 40] 72] 62/124] 87|/108,121] 78] 89} 36) 93 61| 10] 11}. 13] 1 | 94! pele 
66—’g1-’92 x! xl! 41! 36] 76' 64'126'100}1141141 65! 97! 38 o9' 49! 8 roj rs! 1 101 7 
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EASTERN STATES 


Society's 
Year, 2} | £\s 

beginning ‘a o aly 
1826 a 3 |a|.8 
El e| 3/416 
o ew} Ol a |] oO} o 
elle] 2} se 
BS] .1 5] S/S] o 
ZIZl>] a 1a/O 
67-—'02-'03...... 124]68]50]/131/14]53 
68—'93-'04...... 140]64/61|124/14|55 
690—'94-’05...... 141|71|66]132|15|59 
7O—'95='90....0. I16]54/73]141|12/60 
7I—'96-’07...... I12]59|65/136|14/68 
72—'97-"08...... 108|56|62]142|15|75 
73—'98-'09...... 107|54|60|148|15|82 
74——'99-1900.....|| 73]52}56|141|16|74 
75—'O0- OL... «+ 82/54/56] 141|16/87 
76—'OI-’02...... 87/50/57/I54/15|75 
TI—'02-'03...... 89]51/62| 1601/17/74 
78—'03-"04...... 98151153/159]20]88 
79—'04-'05...... 88]53|56|157|14185 
80—'05-’06...... 95|50|48|]147|17|86 
81—'06-'07...... 97/47|58|151|14183 
82—’07-'08...... 06|48)50|165)15|80 
83—’08-’09...... 94|51149|163|14|80 
84—’00-'10...... 97|67|52|162|15|83 
85—’I0O-"II...... 102|67|47|163/15|71 
86—'TI-'12....... 90}63}45|163}12|87 
87—'12-"13...... 96157} 41|163]15|83 
88—'1I3-"14...... 102]57|40|148|16|86 
Shy a oe a 97/54/43|155|15|84 
QO—’'I5-'16...... 96]53|47|163]16|86 
QI—'I6-"17...... 97|50}42|168/17|81 
92—"17-"18...... 75|40|47|171|14/82 
O3—"I8-’19...... 70137/40/I55|15|73 
04—"19-'20...... 67/34/41|144{12|73 
O5—'20-’21...... 70|39|48}144]12/63 
Q6—'2I-’22...... 83}35|36]148]10]72 

ted 


peas SOUTHERN STATES 
Bs 
ie Ble eto re 
>| a ot K 4 
ao! a =| ‘al. a O} &] "fd 
#1218) el 3/4] eels Blalg| | (& el 8] al. 
>) S!) Bl El S]Oy-a].8] $1 & als 2! oo} a] SiS! 8] 8 
Bl] E/s|| S| e} @/>/O/d] 8/4) 2) 3] S15] gts]-S/ 5/8) 8 
oO aa a NE al Boh es) 
2 z/2/AISlAlSlElZla S/8)elele}s|d}z|/els 
94)16}40 3] I} 2] 2] 2].. 9} 9131)12/33 II} 3}. 
1104/14/45 STNG 122i I2|I0]/32/13|14}41] 6} 2}. 
95/12/44 Steed) Dp Sh at. 9] 9}29] 8] 9}40] 9} 2]. 
92|10]/45 Aleas 2], hse llm 8} 6/38] 8} 8)44] 9} 3}. 
87}10|37 15) lead barca tes les 8] 8/35] 7| 9]46} 8] 2].. 
72\12/31 Aleem Slee. 5] 5/53] 7| 5/38] 7] I-. 
66] 10}39 AVe..(|ecpeth Ts. 7| 3\27] 6|..|52] 8] I].. 
68/11/37 TR | pe ee Fd 2| 2/27/13].-]45} 6] 3]. . 
82/13}46]. (5) P| og fae Is | oe 6] 3/33/12]. .]46] 8] 3}.. 
57| 9]45]. I hese fo freee Wee as A} 3]33]12] I]50] 8) 4].. 
62] 9/46). SUF clas cacti dl tene 7| 2/30/10] I|5o} 8} O}.. 
76| 9141 Ale telecine. 8] 2]28]}11] 4)56] 5] O}.. 
71{I1|39 Beeler Atak 5} 2/27] 9} O39] 3] 7].. 
76|10/34 Ais Nass Ein 4| 1}25] 9] 5/40] 3] 4].. 
71] 8|34 See tee Gl ote 3] 1/31] 9] 3/31] 3] 5].- 
82/10/36 Sh) TE ahah Bier 8] 1/17/16]. .144] 5] 5}... 
66} 9138 2 Th Slash Sloe 8] 1]22]/13]..146] 4] 3}.. 
70/11/35 ee (ik ee 1 6} 1/18/13}. .|40] 6] 6}. 
69]11/38 2) Tp Sk Ale. 7| 1|/18}ro0}..|45} 6] 7]. 
As BA Zaki asic a 7 ola ee 
72/18/13 3| If 4]. Ges 7| 1|22117]. .133 : 
70|18|40 3) I] 4]..|ro].. 4] 1/33]20]..|34] 5] 7]. 
72|20|41 Bhaw P2tockh Ska « 3] I]/24]ro]. .}22] 6} 5]. 
76|13|37 Silane [bv see Sars 3) 1/24]14]. .|31 8) 8). 
73|18137 AUS aA tere Olas 7| 2\27)14]. .|32/15]rol! . 
79/15/38 Bae eadhe 8) 2 7) 1/31j|21]../27] 8|1o 
7 9|20 Al2)-6}....| ZO}. ¢ 5| 2]21/16). aa ale 
17/20 Sie Al all) O} 2 5| 1/21/20]. .|16| 4 
MOLTA28t StF) 2he eh FL FT 7| 2|21|20]..|19] 5|10 
STlTAlS7 1). . Mei) El 2h..} Of F 6] 1|18]20]. .J21] 6/13 


Each State is here given credit for services of minister 
REMARKS ON THE TABLES.—1. 


, though he may have served in other States 
At the organization of The American Home Missionary Society, in 


1826, the Missionaries of the United Domestic Missionary Society, whose responsibilities it assumed, were 
transferred to it, and the greater portion of them were in commission in the State of New York. 

2. The Massachusetts Home Missionary Society, the New Hampshire Home Missionary Society, and 
the Vermont Domestic Missionary Society, became integral parts of the National Society in the second 
year of its operation, the Maine Missionary Society in the third year, and the Connecticut Missionary 


Society in the sixth year. 


. In 1845 the missions of this Society in Canada were, by an amicable arrangement with the British 
Colonial Missionary Society, transferred to the care of that institution. 
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Sout’n 
States WESTERN STATES AND TERRITORIES 


Society's 

“Rat 

eginning € gs : 

1826 3 a 3 a] 8} 3 a Pe, § “a | ad et F: § 
5 Biel & g Siai 4 i a? air la 
alelsla] slalsislelelels lel’ #1 2| £1834] 2 
2 § |.2] 8 | olo 3) 3] 2] a] a 

SSeS ee ceade PAN ROM Col I Pd (9) 
2 | x 144/26] 86]58|126/or}123]108]67|103/42/93/42]12/13/15] 1] 8]104]30} 62]..).. 
4 |.. |47134| 79|46|119|82|114/112/61/108]40/96/37/12|/14] 9] 2] 7) 99/28) 66]..].. 
3 |... 14420] 75]47|136]87|109|101|59] 94/35|97|51/12/11/10] 2) 8) 94/31] 7I)..].. 
2 |... 147/30]/154|54| 88|84| 91/116/60/101/36/95|55|/15|10|11| 1} 8}145)29) 79]..].. 
4 | .. [48133]138]51| 76/87] 90}108|69/103]45]99]/49/18] 9}10) 1 8|106]32] 87]..].. 
3 | .. }35]30|r02]45| 60/81] 94]/100|/50} 97|38/96]40/17} 8] 6} 2/10]100/29) 82)..|.. 
2 | ..|38/20] 07/41] 71/86] o1|ro01/40] 94]41]90/43]14] 9]11| 1/14] 85]26) 73) r!.. 
2 |..|40/31} 82]38] 74/86] 95] 96]41] 89]41]06}40|15] 9]13] 1]13] 85}29) 74] 2| 6 
2 | .. |36|28] 90/43} 82/69] 93/111/34| 80/45)98/43)13)/12 3]13}] 94/26] 85) 5) 3 
2 | 2 |37|29] 92/32] 85]75| 95]105|30 I|16] 87/28} 79] 5) 4 
2 | x |37/28] 90/37] 79175] 95|102|36 1}19] 84]28) 83} 4] 6 
2 | 1 131/31] 78/33] 81/63] 86)111/40| 94)68/88/53)/17/19 .-|I9} 94]33] 80] 4} 6 
2 | x 134/24] 78/33) 81/68]. 86) 98]40) 75)51|79)44)/12)15 .-{17| 86126] 80] 2} 7 
3 | x |42/20] 79/27] 74/57] 75] 85149] 70/52/72135| 9]13] 8]. .|18] 74/27] 60) 2) 7 
2 | x |38|18] 40/26} 57/68] 75) 72\|50 77)45|70|30) 14/76 8]. .|18] 83}22] 51] 2] 5 
2 | ..|39/14| 30/16] 76]69] 60|100/56} 43/66]78)40/T4/15] 5]. .|15} 93/34 Wola F 
3 | .. 142/14] 40/18] 72/65] 70) 74)40 42|69|68/34|20]26] 6]. .}13] 88]40) 82] I] 7 
2|..|4z|14}] 47|21] 80|s9] 66) 78/39] 46|76]59/39]18|30 6}. .|16} 90}28} 89] 2].. 
2 | .. |30|18| 37|23| 70/64] 64] 67/30] 48]88]73|41|17|47] 6}. .|13] 94)29) 84] 3). 
2|..|43}21| 77\24| 78174] 55] 59/33] 44|80]76]47|/25|52) 6]. .|16) 97)27)100) 4). 
1 | .. |4z|x9}103|26} 74|74] 53] 36]25| 42192176|49)25|53] 6]. .}17] 99}37| 96) 2). 
I . 144]22]116}26] 73}68] 44] 48)30 38|85|73|40|26176| 4]. .|27] 85/39] 89) 3]. 
2|..143|20\115]40] 60|55] 42| 45/35] 34]/91|68/34/19|61) 4]. .|33/102/40) 80) 3}. 
2|..{44|z5| 92130] 64149] 30] 46/31] 42/02]71|37/21|56) 6). .|27)113)/39) 71) 3). 
o | 3 |42\16| 97/28] 71/42] 40} 52|44] 45/93|67/43]18|66) 4]. .|29]104)38) 42) 3). 
9 | 2 |38|16| 97/28] 65]45] 43] 49/32] 42/83]69|53]17|66} 6). .|24)104/33) Sz) 4). 
6 | 3 |41/13] 87|18) 58)43] 32 59|28] 36/74)71143|16|53] 5]. -|17 84/33] 42] 4]. 
6 | 5 |34]12] 75|23| 47/46] 29) 51/28 22169/65|36|17|50| 3]. .|2I| 92/31] 52) 2). 
o | 4 |36\zz| 61/24] 56|57| 23] 44|24| 25/72|64)43|14]47| 6). .|25) 97/31) Or) I). 
6 | 6 136] 6] 76/32) 65144] 19] 62/20) 23/52|72/35|15|/48 4|..|/21}100}28} 52] 2). 


4: In the Table will be seen the progress which has been made year by year in the newer States 
of the West, as they have severally come into being and presented fields of peculiar promise for mis- 
sionary culture. When this Society was formed, Indiana and Illinois were in their infancy; Michigan 
was at that time, and for ten years subsequent a Territory; in 1825, it had but one Presbyterian or Con- 
gregational minister, and he was a missionary. Wisconsin remained, eight years after the organiza- 
tion of this Society, the almost undisputed home of the Indian. Jowa was not organized as a Territory 
till 1838. Oregon was reached by our first missionary there in the summer of 1848, after a voyage 
of many months by way of the Sandwich Islands. Our first missionaries to California sailed from New 
a in December, 1848. Our first missionary to Minnesota commenced his labors at St. Paul in July, 
1849. : 
5. It should be borne in mind that the number of missionaries in these newer States and Terri- 
tories, as well as those that have been longer cultivated, gives but an imperfect idea of the ground that 
has been occupied by Missionary enterprise. Churches every year become independent, and others are 


taken up in “their stead. 
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68—'o3-’04.. . | $621,608 


69—'94-'95... 
70—'95-'90. 2a 
71—'96-'97. a 
72—'97-'98. a 
73— 98- 99... 
74— 99-1900. 
75—I900-'or. 
70—I901I-"02. 
77—1902-'03. 
78—1903-'04. 
79—1904-’05. 
80—1905-'06. 
8I—1906-'07. 
82—1907-'08. 
83—109008-'09. 
84—1909-"I0. 
85—I910-"I1. 
86—I91I-’I2. 
87—1912-'13. 
88—1013-"14. 
89—1I914-"15. 
90—I9I5-'16. 
9I—I9Q16-"17. 
92—1I0917-'18. 
93—I918-'I9. 
94—IQIQ-’20. 
95—I920-’21. 
96—I921-'22. 


627,609 
777,747 
588,318 
592,227 
516,245 
532,336 
538,986 
602,462 
560,517 
444,501 
476,760 
494,329 
478,576 
544,720 
522,075 
662,175 
531,999 
594,601 
620,929 
666,280 
641,727 
641,840 
681,498 
660,764 
695,365 
750,552 
943,673 
953,591 


tures 


56|$701,441 
14] 678,003 
699,855 
651,491 
590,597 
535,037 
520,835 
494,139 
548,676 
547,014 
570,629 
534,921 
497,601 
474,532 
511,079 
515,773 
519,670 
562,260 
590,932 
602,932 
647,441 
648,190 
638,007 
652,286 
650,039 
651,627 
723,377 
890,405 
984,569 
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1,871 | 397 2,573 | 1,350] 8,250] 141,269] 405 00} 292 00 
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1,781 335 2,302 | 1,208} 6,618) 122,760] 412 00} 307 00 
1,641 338 2,216 | 1,157 7,315] 115,824] 430 00] 303 00 
1,572 344 1,881 | 1,011 | 5,547] 99,519] 469 00] 302 00 
£077. [Skt teins Drea Ey SQM eals otc oPaccciecs oh 410 00] 305 00 
pe cy ee ae BSTC UE DOL Msrceho cut iotote « 444 00] 314 00 
F669 Wee 3 scens Se SSQAE hE, 2LB Wels, apis ville visi create 428 00] 330 00 
LOTH |e vies RSet TEA ET tse eee 428 00] 308 00 
EiPOS; giclee 0 2,513 | 1,338 | 6,285] 111,626] 442 00] 332 00 
Lie iy AP ucietete aes 2,547 | 1,256] 7,080] 123,501] 480 00] 345 00 
2968 foo SS. 2,592 | 1,261 | 12,166] 144,492] 513 00] 354 00 
AKIN Be aos 2,345 | 1,208 | 13,739] 131,996] 536 00] 373 00 
BV 23) We sisi; ie: 2,396 | 1,389 | 13,977] 143,986] 460 00] 370 00 
ee | 2,423 | 1,301 | 14,699] 145,500] 501 00] 378 00 
eo 2,252 | 1,234 | 13,157] 140,197] 527 00] 383 00 
E502 gs aba 2,054 | 1,149} 8,075] 122,671] 567 00] 434 00 
MAST Yom weil 1,879 | 1,063 | 9,555] 112,785] 681 00] 503 00 
EB AAA Wa out esag 1,861 | 1,049 | 10,735] 118,024] 848 81] 616 62 
EAS? deine woes 1,780 | 1,073 | 13,474] 129,580] 917 58] 680 42 


1. The total home missionary receipts reported for the ninety-six years are $33,336,417.92. 


2. The total years of labor are 87,181. 


The average expenditure for a 


expenses in conducting the work of the Society. 


3: . year of missionary labor includes the entire cost to the Society 
of obtaining the missionary, defraying his expense to his field, and sustaining him on it, as well as the 


average proportion of all the 
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OFFICIAL CITY ORGANIZATIONS 


City 
Boston, Mass, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Cleveland, O. 
Columbus, O. 
Denver, Colo. 
Detroit, Mich. 
Hartford, Conn. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


New Haven, Conn. 


New York, N. Y,. 
Peoria, Ill. 

St. Louis, Mo. 
St. Paul, Minn. 
Seattle, Wash. 
Sioux City, Ia. 
Springfield, Mass. 
Toledo, O. 


Worcester, Mass. 


Corresponding Officer 
Fred L. Norton. 


Walter H. Johnson, 

John R. Nichols, D.D. 

Rev. G. LeGrand Smith (Cong’l Union). 
Rev. Edward J. Converse. 

William J. Minchin, D.D. 

E. B. Tyrell (Cong’l Union). 

Rey. Louis C. Harnish. 

George F. Westfall. 

George F. Kenngott. 

Rev. Howell D. Davies (Cong’l Union). 
J. P. Miller. 

Rey, Edward F. Goin (Cong’l Union). - 
Warner James (Cong’l Ch. Ex.). 

Rev. Arthur R. McLaughlin. 

Rev. Alfred R. Atwood. 

J. P. Miller. 

Rev. Clarence R. Gale (Cong’l Ch, Ex.). 
H. P. Guiney. 

Alfred B. Morrill (Cong’l Union). 

J. Weir Coover. 

Rev. Ellsworth W. Phillips. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME 
MISSIONARY SOCIETY 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT 
Fiscal Year Ending March 31, 1922 


RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS 
FOR THE YEAR 1921-1922 


RECEIPTS 


Contributions (See table on page 73): 


Churches, Sunday Schools, Women’s Societies, Indi- 
viduals, direct and through the Commission on 


IMASSIONIS. Saree <2 hers ie Gale d= Rae 3 Oe a ener aa ne $221,881.61 
From Constituent State Societies on Percentage Plan:..... 74,823.83 
$296,705.44 
Less amount paid to Constituent State Societies on 
PercentageyPlattacsmeact cect ocr ie steerer inet 83,976.80 
Total Contributions} met) i .c. on 45.5 eat oe ok $212,728.64 


Legacies, Matured Conditional Gifts: 


otalwecactes Of the yeatansons nae en aa omar $77,854.32 
Matured: Conditional Giftseemesme ericeiees ea ieee 21,254.40 
From Legacy Equilization Bund .o-.. osu c0-0e sone 24,107.09 
PUNCMVeCrains andes Dranstersnrr riences eka niarere 243.50 
$123,459.31 
Less excess annuity interest............ $ 917.00 
Less legacy expenses.s.22 2.5: .. 00ers 2,298.81 
=e 3,215.81 
120,243.50 
Income from Investments: 
Motalinterest and dividendss.--- ee ee ee $70,730.18 
Less interest added to principal of cer- 
ENON BY 800 Ch ean sa eter olbaes Die ons $14,427.50 
Less investment expenses............ 761.35 
15,188.85 
55,541.32 


Total Receipts of National Society..................,... $388,513.47 
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DISBURSEMENTS 
Missionary Labor: 
Field Work (see detailed table on page 72)........... $299,353.34 
Annuity premiums for field workers................. 1,535.84 
ReGeMOSSION. O82. Fe VAUPEUSININ 6s, ce cynics si yere's 24S saunas 12,708.33 
oho 001 Or 
Administration: 
Salaries, Secretarial Department.................... $13,887.52 
salaries, Treasury Department. 5... 05.05... teu een 4,700.00 
Se lenica lt ermCess.. snk Sawai erie s pasts shee Meena eae 17,232.67 
PEE E LIT) SEER PETISES oo. one oat ly sc ath ampie, Minami sa Ok are ws 4,143.12 
Pxwnatale Metin y..< 6k ie Mes. aN > Feel ever 2,317.86 
INAS Kribha eal Wi Se ba eal A Se te Sa a 1,849.50 
——_—— 44,130.67 
General Expenses: 
Jat HERR UT ne ere. OS” SRI k ene See ee $381.98 
Commissronron MasSIONS 4.0655) G ee ee walls 0% 250.52 
Nea Peres Creae pia cee alerace, ce eke he ciocege tant a gore 2,301.53 
Perham SO CIEL, EE XPEMSCSi.a oa = apse nore eels atsld « syatenags we sr4 3,938.00 
MiAScellaneOls EXPENSES. as ooo, cose o's wie Wis eupie a see es 456.11 
Office Mamapmentees... 0... sc. Sipdwbesteebe saan ome 408.16 
Postage, Freight and Express ..xcc saws eet how ants 1,447.33 
PRCT Gs. SHOE? «5 Ba Sab Ss Shida SERN ARM SE 4,761.59 
SUSE mene lbs rreyslelSehe . 4 hams soe OBE Colmnids 6 Oo casc 1,074.56 
melephonewmndel clegraphy fon. < -2.citiloles sees wissen 499.13 
Womens siUmionMexpensesa.... sacred e cle ccs ete sleratans 415.04 
——— 15,983.95 
Publications: 
He MAIMeri@ait EMESSICMATY 0. mo ss os sh nos oo elie $7,881.48 
Reports, POoks, sueaetsy CC... .ck arias: +: ce ster 6,221.80 
—_—— 14,103.28 
Interest on Conditional Gifts: 
Total interest paid.......-.---.. 02sec eee eee ene $16,964.80 
Less amount charged against Matured Gifts......... 917.00 
16,047.80 
PENNER TY SRINTIOMS oo ooo ccsings oars os oh mins oe ee Rae ene» 2,000.00 
MART OOMSULATICE Ai ih itis scat = sucssiciaceco oils! PaaS Fass 1,000.00 
Special Platform Work... ...........--- cece cece cena 3,555.79 


Total Disbursements of National Society................ $410,419.00 
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SUMMARY OF NATIONAL SOCIETY ACCOUNTS 


Receipts: 
Contributions (eb) mace ce ae ce eee oe eee $212,728.64 
Legacies # Matured! Gitts (net) 0) enioe aee cee ates 120,243.50 
Income from Investments (net).........-s0+0+e+se-%- 55,541.33 
————_ $388,513.47 
Disbursements: 
Metre pril ds LOT ei4 mine a. enter caster cierto meee $20,503.58 
Missionary) Labor: eis Ree aise eee ere 313,597.51 
RE A CITT ISU LATION veale eo car sherere ells! = ct custeriatensest ss eretouieoriete PAststes 44,130.67 
General HXpenseS. 6 wes cece Salts oe ee CEST ORES ME cE 15,983.95 
Ut yt CATION SE sarc eit ne sas ret ass a eis ge dar ate eae enone aus 14,103.28 
Interestson Conditional Gifts-y.eanet asa ee ete te ee 16,047.80 
uinidirya  hemaseame. suede vee aecuin ee ~ Deke «. be vata 6,555.79 
430,922.58 
Deicipaviarch st 91922) a. ee ee ener oer nee ete $42,409.11 
SUMMARY OF NATIONAL, STATE AND CITY 
SOCIETIES ACCOUNTS 
Receipts: 
Congregational Home Missionary Society............ $388,513.47 
Constituent State Societies (less money borrowed).... 531,149.48 
City Societies for Support of Pastors................ 33,928.42 
—_—— $953,591 -37 
Disbursements: 
Congregational Home Missionary Society............$410,419.00 
Constituent State Societies (less loans repaid)........ 540,221.67 
City Societies for Support of Pastors................ 33,928.42 
—————._ $984,569.09 
Division of the 1921-22 $1 Received Division of the 1921-22 $1 Disbursed 


MISSIONARY LABOR 
76°4 


CONTRIBUTIONS. 


*5. Publications, Matured Insurance and Honorary Salaries. Special Platform Work. 
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SUMMARY OF CONSTITUENT STATE SOCIETIES 


ANNUAL REPORTS 


| 
Loans and 
iscel- Total 
laneous Receipts 

$12,900.00 $26,839.91 
bill Bee 34,565.90 
rere 45,561.29 
Bere kk 37,582.72 
2,684.83 20,756.42 
1,253.83 18,866.28 
2,000.00 24,994.81 
20,866.67 119,220.55 
211.57 34,617.55 
6,216.86 40,902.70 
1,717.08 18,162.41 
Beeo esas, 14,123.23 
245.94 14,901.14 
pee 6,807.44 
3,000.00 48,313.37 
11,954.87 31,644.45 
panes 9,964.77 
3,523.44 26,875.37 
1,000.00 23,830.10 
i eae ee 31,221.37 
$67,575.09 $629,751.78 

Loans and Total 

iscel- Disburse- 

laneous ments 
$5,300.00 $27,505.71 
11,875.50 34,074.90 
are 44,314.30 
eer 21,591.27 
2,000.00 18,344.97 
MERA Ds 17,814.83 
3,000.00 24,994.13 
16,000.00 119,220.55 
1,473.28 27,835.50 
Re see sack 37,384.88 
350.26 10,632.15 
tf ES 13,935.68 
egy eiie 11,589.79 
ceeded 4251.68 
1,500.00 43,952.35 
9,850.00 30,887.77 
Sabre ics, 7,723.53 
AEST 26,643.03 
RS eiaiane 24,234.39 
D peaatsicts 30,940.26 


me 
ee 


Note—Constituent State 
Massachusetts, Minnesota and 


RECEIPTS 

Balance Contri- Legacies and 

Beginning butions Investment 

of Year (net) Income 

California (No.)... $642.99 $9,772.07 $3,524.85 
California (So.).... 4,528.38 28,395.87 1,641.65 
Connecticut. .... 1,396.08 28,165.51 15,999.70 
PEEMORS oni akc ww 2,247.67 26,835.75 8,499.30 
TOWG5 c25,~ ene 1,694.28 13,858.97 2,518.34 
Kansas athe Ride: Sts 3,209.43 14,283.02 120.00 
SINE. ew cs, ccs 352.78 14,355.85 8,286.18 
Massachusetts... 26.52% 82,516.70 15,837.18 
Michigan Samer ais 8,199.37 24,434.89 1,771.72 
Minnesota....... — 2,343.38 SILO 22 ecw ee 
WWscsotiri. . 2. eee 5 4,111.56 IA SBSTe ae eee 
Nebraska........ 1,183.39 ORD Rae tr 
New Hampshire. . 3,450.09 7,275.09 3,930.02 
New Jersey...... 1,630.98 DeLO-46e «add catsctet te 
INew Yorks. 7. <... < 9,058.77 35,986.38 268.22 
CORIO. 88 ste 34.18 19,065.40 590.00 
Rhode Island.... 1,990.63 6,913.00 1,061.14 
REMION Gs ces ee a 5 = 480.69 18,415.73 4,455.51 
Washington..... 2,385.62 19,204.48 1,240.00 
WASCONSIN so n.c-< « 598.79 28,992.99 1,629.59 
$44,852.30 $445,950.99 $71,373.40 

DISBURSEMENTS 
Missionary Labor 

Adminis- General 

- Field tration Expenses 
California (No.).. $17,481.57 $3,651.51 $1,072.63 
California (So.).. 19,269.04 293015609) Ae a errcc.sns 
Connecticut..... 31,913.97 5,811.00 6,589.33 
Milimeisgieeeaces 10,363.89 7,895.86 3,331.52 
Towa. ioustees 10,082.13 3,775.24 2,487.60 
OAMSAS ic mae sass 7,623.46 5,027.36 5,164.01 
LEN Gh ee 16,608.17 2,732.92 2,653.04 
Massachusetts... 85,690.23 11,731.34 5,798.98 
Michigan........ 21,626.20 2,100.55 2,635.47 
Minnesota....... 17,726.08 15,603.83 4,054.97 
MASSOUIIG sadeewes 5,537.46 2,664.80 2,079.63 
Nebraska...) .4 2s 9,452.08 2,587.61 1,895.99 
New Hampshire.. 6,549.97 2,769.66 2,270.16 
New Jersey...... 3,216.65 033-05 ge ce 
New York....... 35,448.22 3,384.75 3,619.38 
OO rye eereekss 13,206.24 4,009.54 3,821.99 
Rhode Island.... 4,666.25 1,779.96 1,277.32 
Vermont: <\et s+ 11,700.18 7,468.69 7,474.16 
Washington...... 16,564.09 1,720.00 5,950.30 
Wisconsin....... 13,775.25 6,959.71 10,205.30 
$358,501.13 $95,639.72 $72,381.78 


$51,349.04 $577,371.67 


reports are for the calendar year 1921, except No. California, Maine, 
Nebraska which report for the fiscal year ending March 31, 1922. 


New 


Hampshire is changing the fiscal year and reports for a nine months’ period. 
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MISSIONARY LABOR BY FIELDS. DISBURSEMENTS OF 


NATIONAL SOCIETY 


In Co-operating States and Missionary Districts: 


English Foreign 
Speaking Speaking 
Churches Churches 
iNET, Rhee Hn ceo FO Ooh OIO CEI aaron Oc $6,948.02 
RSA SPRINT ec tomcie iets 0: Hate te ERE SIONS sie ss ahalenoters Bsotsetos > 1,409.22 
INS SE ae a RR TEER oa Spta, oF aeons S.Ct eo ONG 8,600.63 
NCTE UTE ee aR a ee 3 CPO SPREE Sy ear 326.99 
GNC AAG IN tr cance see cueteaue ete ease iy eae cng 19,591.50 $5,307.97 
PISTOL OF COMIMPIA os cc1. c/o fetta te eho 0.0) are cians tonavaneneteNaiee 2 906.64 
SLO eee ee ess, science pate Mies d a. cinva ee Deteae Beane 11,589.69 1,155.35 
“ia a Se teaee Pia frc BT Tee so OPEN RVGNAS asic oo 0% SAMI TAM age Be 7,627.70 
LR APTOS ooo och Ste Sees aucici sala’ ae ene tat anpereae pee 3 7,942.15 883.52 
aie LORI Me Noe, «272015 aeRO TORS: 0) 4; «do POMP pars 2,740.3 
“ERIS cE ISIS to cue GREER ATER th OP RCO os et CROSS 2,961.74 60.67 
BROT AMIE) ite RE tiv ks ho DU PM alas AER Soi we ER 3,078.5: 
SHAG c tee en opel ste eiaka\e en eiaincere) tcteny Syecs We sibushe: masta tomer a 3,175.76 
Aro Ee Oa ooo ee ee eee ee ee 569.93 
ML op ny enn ee ot oICPA QSI8 CLCROCI TER OF CLR ERECTOR TERCICRERE 1 GREE Ai. Oana 22,298.29 2,439.58 
ING Wy FETS Yate cievciova uate eislts wieneteleus e07NG o snsia./e Zs See eee LeB-<s 3,439.45 2,509.28 
ewan ORICON tre tate. -iere, <span tad ceca as wie Stace Cameamtey os 1,237.65 1,265.00 
ING EEE Carolia tits ats oicieieleie:s-atere's dieters als ous, ve a Oe LAE eras 7,593.47 
Beart LA IOC ore reys (o-0) ah5 nse dm easaba el Ne e'ans SIMMER 9.0 21,185.33 895.05 
(CUA ers ae Se oO IE ne ho oe ice or 11,694.16 161.21 
OPER Othe cclausraieieds co ert Oooo itue cite ae eo ee tae tone ree ole 12,883.65 1,680.49 
POA SY LV ATA Te ot ehe le iia coche ie ates Reta romalaite lacvapnnetarce wrelehere) 7 10,382.40 5,266.90 
pe Hitiy CATO esi aiefere: nic aces Sek ROR ee ees ee tse 881.06 
San tirrMalobar autre cibiesac'.«- ous Pie a Bye oitive oo UPR: Anke, Bow ars 28,679.26 1,402.30 
BRSTITIESSES sorter ccawe ayaa oiai so) a perme nee cas isis Re ated ests 2,419.12 
PRGR OS eee eee ee a Sic oe eR TANTS, oe one ge ene etats 12,206.36 
GI ele Se cteiere cies osmios akicie’a sto a ett Ns Ps Se ee 2,897.84 
Sb yea UTS CR Gy GOO Cty CERES A Ee tes 383.5 
ANDES Citas UID Pere Yas eae: rade cr castes orc vadslinte a, o~ gReasomeeduaeeae 5,416.72 1,129.34 
PWeSt BRE AS Ver cette eral oie SRT EES Rate oo NORE Oe CRI 993.73 
$221,067.21 $25,150.89 $246,217.60 
n Constituent States (foreign-speaking churches) : 
REBT TATE S181 puesta oe fa’ arestor pveapeRGXoe nee s tev oneu cea taantiolls jeaysreaaciv sisi ceatesm ouae $4,546.03 
RARML aaa) thsso erm, RRM ay se nish «| s\RUeia faded oe @ 0) 27a, a ss SER ORI < 5 apa? eh anceal = eee 293.50 
BELTS SEL ict cy nacr sto leonaecte) acta, Posie ides,“ ueIe em ayes. aise Spas’ cas he Lepcmebehoss ome a oe 1,123.10 
VEGI or. eect Ee sss Se SS Mare. ob DTT APT a. 8 Ceara 1,253.25 
DBS FESO 6: SPA Ree Be asi eo hvac ajax pipaesars aces Ted eR on. 3 A te 6,680.86 
RES SONEST oeias, ectses rc, St ahejeiauce a MOEN ERROR tele ely eg ates Pach ia Sewer ae 585.40 
TAS] S PRG ISS Ee Aig CMe ViBISe 2 SC Reece rteriicr) 4, oI Pare Arid en 3,281.30 
BEN OL 5 am AA toes se RRA ocd oo SRO MEE OG belies aiice MAO 9,023.59 
(GTS) GRE nite Aol Ae MES ©, CORT Ce a NS Oe OE EE: a 2 518.94 
RAST COT ctor chai gyois asco, ec RE Rae Blac evs TE SES a esta es ME ae 3,133.01 
ROUT CORLGISN 3, ace PR cals, o,2:a) oho pence caer ie SG vnio at ie etelteie oc aie oem es 2,998.09 
33,437.07 
Departmental Work and Other Disbursements) : 
Commission on Evangelism and Devotional Life..................0005 $12,708.33 
MBEESEWY OTs Sete sot wo o.s. oie RR TE a eats vos EAs ava, 35a Nee {062.25 
Foreign po Worle... sep ttds.c« i). Sapa conhs = eRe ne 3,430.50 
MSS RAG ATY{AC-LATLE ois, oc /25s 6 PAN AHR ER «ic 00.6.2 Sey IY EPs oc iclsis MR aoe ae 1,680.93 
ENESCO) W ODI a ctraurwiecslayeietecea ce ccotele CretOoinin 6 ara Mee oie ee 2,946.75 
Rural Work ARO ROLL Ot eR. ee MED. cr ics Ose MERE ooruheehoa 2,803.09 
Aerenian Pastor-at-Latge seen Siidies «see ete snes 856.48 
mural sPastotss Gonterence’....£t. ee tach. «0. « Saabs ss oe hee 18.36 
PAUSE VS GLKEEG i cm siti: olsen ek cat tities cam ae Rete eon sie ee eee 500.00 
MO Ei ty bas re tosis sto see bike, RNS ree ee SE one nace Meanie 1,350.00 
Anonity premiums for field workers... :..5s0+4 ccs be nace. vs veld oulblemene 1,535.84 
Special Contributions for and forwarded to fields not covered by our 
SEQUIATIECHEGUIE aa tatyetn Muar ce ee atte rem cme ches Ochre ee 3,050.31 
—_———_ 33,942.84 
Total Missionary Labor Disbursement...................:0cceeeecececee $313,597.51 


Note—Total expended for foreign-speaking work was $61,214.44. 


as follows: 
$4,322.82; Italian, $12, 127. 13; 


Divided among the nationalities 


German, $23,573.51; Dano-Norwegian and Slavic, “$10,406.01; Swedish, $3,760.32; Finnish, 


ohemian, $417.24; Cuban, $1,224.96; "Mexican, $2,394. 86; Polish 


$1,017.84; Spanish, $1,113.27; ‘Armenian, $856.48. 
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CONTRIBUTIONS, CONSTITUENT STATE PAYMENTS 
AND LEGACIES IN DETAIL BY STATES 


From Churches, 


cashes 
ic. 
Alabama... . 05% $475.56 
Alasie Seog 5. 
ATIZONA o.oo 1,460.44 
Arkansas... nkcer 35.42 
California, North. 225.33 
California, South. 620.88 
Colarados7s. 5,270.24 
Connecticut..... 36,016.91 
Dist. of Columbia 2,707.29 
Florida, Se... 2,772.87 
Georgia 260. . ssc 515.97 
Tdaho- cerrado A a9 792.74 
Dinos ark eco 4,504.93 
Indians) ates Soe 1,746.48 
Towa. 6,003.83 
Kensa chiens S. 266.33 
MR eneuckcye.. sass 2 105.39 
Louisiana seen 0... 319.07 
WIRING ALAS so tiasae 1,111.54 
Maryland........ 188. 
Massachusetts . 60,609.89 
Michigan. yay 5... 1,450.05 
Minnesota 814.20 
Mississippi....... 22.70 
ISSOUIteetes Oe 92.95 
Montana, 20.2 eac 841.10 
Nebraska........ 940.21 
New Hampshire.. 4,348.57 
New Jersey...... 13,163.63 
New Mexico..... 198.04 
New York....... 25,491.72 
North Carolina... 363.94 
North Dakota. 2,685.99 
Ohior os. Sa ee 3,983.03 
Oklahoma......; 753.22 
Oregonessa:: J. «7 22,992.10 
Pennsylvania.... 11,345.92 
Rhode Island.... 4,928.14 
South Carolina... 54.32 
South Dakota.... 8,570.71 
Tennessee....... 295.71 
WeXAS: nao eet: 1,530.85 
Utah.. 111.99 
Vermont. ..05-05% 6,131.77 
Virginia, ete 111.60 
Washington...... 1,191.26 
Wisconsin....... 571.31 
Wyoming........ 610.78 


Miscellaneous.... 2,530.79 


From 
Constituent 
States 


1,444.23 


729.95 
16,942.55 
11,047.92 

1,589.94 


From 
Legacies 


10.23 
6,920.99 


2,728.98 
39,554.40 


ee ay 
odes opie 


Less Amount 
Paid to 
Constituent 
States 


28,863.30 
727.70 


fs) aietends 
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$83,976.80 $290,582.96 


$221,881.61 


$74,823.83 


$77,854.32 
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PERMANENT FUNDS AND INVESTMENTS 
STATEMENT OF ACCOUNT FOR THE YEAR 


Total of Investment Funds, April 1, 1921........ as cieuaientetne omerabter $1,371,860.25 
Additions During Year: 
Conditional. Gift Mund saa aees oc te an eee $21,868.78 
General Reserve, Bund wiicntcitee «oo cidelddcidins o% oe 3,553.20 
Strong Memorial Pundits. 1504.2 sc ste te oles oe oe 352.86 
Dr. Sanders Benevolent Fund (Income added)..... 329.20 
N. S. Wordin Fund (Income added)............... 14,046.77 
yanan Kee seymour: fundemer. 0... feet Giae . + «oe 23,433.32 
Hacewl husbwl und: os peter cic seis sera a aiaiksts este One 100.00 
= 63,684.13 
$1,435,544.38 
Reductions During Year: 
Matureascanditional Giltsens,.n.eiciy gee ate ane $21,254.40 
WesacyeEcualzation Pints sy. « <ceeers ie + eran sgis 24,107.09 
De Cen CE rust until Sacre trees ote os < re Legcycrenepe oe nce seal 100.00 
BEGIN DOLAT VO EAINGS sisy, arerars seen wets levees opevegetegs eee e aut ame 400.00 
a 45,861.49 
Balance of Investment Funds, March 31, 1922................... $1,389,682.89 
PERMANENT FUNDS ARE INVESTED AS FOLLOWS 
INERT S ARES: \ AMR cock sere Meche s nse’ 0 MMAR yaaa et oe $318,044.65 
EROMEOR CHD ONGS wing ou.a'6.euere a «niu asaccie ce toe Geel enahniy s/-toR 401,919.00 
Pasi OAd SCOCKS BRR oa cechoacisseinlcn canvass SO MON ie ore ac 42,715.00 
INNSCEHaRCOUSEEONAS, otc roreferararacieleraisiase she a, saerueteleeevoRte 369,943.72 
MiscellaneousiStocks.; ><. ccs cs ane ceebete oe Leelee 131,046.44 
RNCAIMEStALC: ENS Ms bs 2 ais, soeh kite todis caus. oiciehe tole eaaieas sie out 75,047.40 
Demand Loans and Miscellaneous.................55 41,400.95 
Cachan Bankcand On hand soccer cacti - aces ooeieaame 9,565.73 
———_ - $1,389,682.89 
LIST OF SPECIAL AND PERMANENT FUNDS, MARCH 31, 1922 
GBonditional GibteEund s5o 5. 5 cpcrapeuacevatte. «ae. ¢-deaap Choke) Sucevoke MORNE oe SAS $296,166.42 
ecacypiqualization und: cl... 42 done os yaa cess ie ee Oe ; 68,323.00 
shemmporary Investment dt tind Ase seels vies a, wescaests oe Gel ise 1,802.00 
(cneral ReservelPand..\. ateGat Be ..c. SAO. «0a aE ee 11,071.91 
Permanent Funds: 
Nathaniel osiWordin. Buinid.2sa1e ase eee eee $274,123.85 
murone Wlemorial Pandtrs wien oncnce consent oeeme 144,514.10 
James MicOuesten.Bund:ssc:.ssc-.> sated eee 100,000.00 
Clara, Eel yer Fund onion sac aneis Merton 50,000.00 
SVUGlana Drateeraena Like em enon aa ON Ribc mo ano aan ui 50,000.00 
Eyman teeSeymour Fund... ..a0) oe eae 43,067.26 
Maryily. Walder Bund. .%% <.c.<cs 4 ce tee ee 31,169.00 
Wit CHG ye EITC Seis wc geen. shin Sean a Rete ae 30,000.00 
Harriet = Ballod Mund .cais.sn25 sic voces Some oe 30,000.00 
Mhomas=s5.5] Ohnsonee wrid sss enn. eee ee ‘27,700.00 
Wm. F. Merrill Memorial Fund.................. 23,698.14 
Fund in Memory of Geo. Jepherson............... 20,000.00 


CaS Peaslee Trush Hund as.eee een ke ae ee 18,930.22 
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SPECIAL AND PERMANENT FUNDS—Continued 


MAra our PU... Cees cht tee. wane $15,000.00 
Walter S. Hogg Memorial Fund.................. 15,000.00 
Pie is. Cather unde. sk. Caserta ee + bees ss 12,400.70 
(itp tines SSB S Cad COVE ge OF Eph re 10,000.00 
BOM ORCIGr EEOSG KUNG vie) cic cisls sidan <aiscs isin a aie 8,750.00 
OAH lotes OL ST PT eer ee eee 7,575.38 
isa mel Quer Pan oe... ae ce ore ees Se ere es oe o.eed 6,289.05 
Dr. Orren S. Sanders Benevolent Fund............ 6,425.36 
Dr Miles mpawidine Minding cnc. <a cuss. so cyuenrs o's §,431.12 
aeblans Ne aAeCedonelac ands toi. os © spate .o, acun neo 5,430.29 
Mary A.Acoddard Fund... 9...... 3.6.40 estate Pa eae 5,171.62 
Mary lasses OWerceh UNG. 6 a. ec ons ces gangs oes 5,000.00 
P@herber am itOnse UnGce os 6 waa ek air coe, e% ges 5,000.00 
iaeorge: Ley Newton Fimdice. 2 vs. 50. ck mpoiem ae Sou 5,000.00 
Roe seed pared TI eos wias cs oo coopers ane nc ts. yo LOsU0 
Rewioranes Punt. 55 saa css ces ceeeet a at mss 4,492.00 
Sarah M. Allen Memorial Fund.................. 4,000.00 
Reed) a linsleya Hunde. cnc Sales « Gosicw siccte ane 2,754.30 
Amory, Woodmury Pimds.3.. 05 <ccenescccc zee ees 2,400.00 
Catherine A. Blakeman Fund..................-. 2,000.00 
Visirtha: Peamball Mund oo. oo fcc cee oes scum toe si eyels 2,000.00 
pee eee Crrill Ricard So eece << clas, a sc ww eiaies ciara eeieere 2,000.00 
Mira: Ie wW ALPINED PUNO S 4.5 sie aldiegs sc leseuaus so 0s © 2,000.00 
Bylerye Aca Wy mip ite Pin erga a2 2 peters sania, cso Sides *40,2 2,000.00 
anviveoy trammnetom Bund. 5.5... so j<6 6 2s s,400 sucue 1,922.62 
Lutner Rarmmbanie rushyl tad. 2 2). «<< aouehers caeye oo 1,900.00 
CCOre ee Niabie Mund. Be Sota. Ga peteeeccneen aes 1,600.00 
Meal Piss HTL CPAs aka. Shcin- sees eee sacs 3 1,600.00 
PRAT ACS AS DALIAN NG, 5. 5 ooo, cai eye coie tid o-2 eee ara. 1,532.52 
PIRIEACE Kare GUORVR LING. da. Cidcinee fis eslen s seisleia ays 1,450.69 
He Adalimerthompsonel und «2. sc ke sees 1,216.17 
Masearet A. simpson Bund 32... . < ig est se, saye ee’ « 1,100.00 
Louise S. Baker Fund....... SS ISR DES REE 1,000.00 
(haries INA Hayward Mund. © omens clea 2 wicleacye «1s 1,000.00 
Date SORTING CE AE TINGS 57a) 0: ore, 6 ar apsis 0) aie: 204 ghawiebei oe 1,000.00 
Mary B. spalding Trust Fund.........25..-.065% 1,000.00 
RpaIMCS Op bOBS LUNG Nese. aos cisicisis leisicisie- sss c0 2 1,000.00 
Saran Lownsendul UNG... ace<<sienacsscieecctccnes 1,000.00 
Seorse: Weg tattle FUNG... cc <cerste alate os ose ot ce eae 1,000.00 
Mr. and Mrs. Pearl Garner Fund...............-. 1,000.00 
John M. Cameron Fund.......... See Re Ses 1,000.00 
Bch ward «haylor Pt Yocgeig.. a aclegeys ae 6 0 -nere are eae = 900.00 
Samuel Am HoOpmins FUNG no. 6 acess. ete caer vgwes 897.05 
BReMOtH VENT OOLEEE UNG se. 5 ger scoicie e's Ancide mice -sehn lel 875.00 
George Z. Mechling Bund. 1.0... oats 2 cen is ee 690.00 
Elen Weotiei titi ort. neds. wc © s octigiehs sna aicesa.i 91 500.00 
Marnie bavieMacter Mundas... 22 sc ss cece + azsueisas 500.00 
Henry Sedgwick Fund..................2.0:s 0005 500.00 
Hlelem, Onmanies ind sen claclel cise cs ee os ale =elabe esos 500.00 
Oliver, MepelOeehiciss: Einidge oa... o-n\cy- yess .etebaied> ose le-pene 500.00 
Edwin Hallock Le he Eee pasa 
He Wee AER Ve UNG neil ao 2 cial em cherie o's «9 we , 

A, Bree CHS dee 0 Gok Gira Selec eaege eer nena 100.00 
Vii, pg AD EeVETEIVE! IBV ee ee SRO CEE ace 100.00 
Two unknown friends by Henry C. Ward.......... 100.00 


| .and Li Jeol tieavar SE bbs(6 beeps eg Sea hoe 
Andrew J. and Laura $1,012,319.56 


$1,389,682.89 
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ITEMIZED LIST OF SECURITIES HELD BY THE SOCIETY 
MARCH 31, 1922. 


Mortgages 


Mortgages on Real Estate................ Average Rate 5.9% $318,044.65 
Railroad Bonds Par Value Book Value 
Pere Marquette, 1984.................+2- 6 % $10,000.00 $10,150.00 


St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern, 1933. 4 9% 20,000.00 15,350.00 
Oregon-Washington R. R. & Nav’t’n., 1961 4 % 10,000.00 7,325.00 


Jackson Consolidated Traction, 1934....... 5 %G 500.00 250.00* 
Hudson & Manhattan, 1957.............. iS G6 5,000.00 3,437.50 
Hagerstown & Frederick, 1944............ 6 %G 7,000.00 5,845.00 
Mobile & Ohio (St. Louis & Cairo Div. )1931 4 &G% 4,000.00 3,100.00 
Southern Pacific Equipment, 1925......... ib G5 2,000.00 1,995.00 
Southern Pacific Equipment, 1927......... i 6 5,000.00 4,987.50 
Southern Pacific Equipment, 1929......... 7 % _ 10,000.00 10,000.00 
Middletown & Unionville................. 4 % 1,250.00 600.00* 
Chicago, Indiana & Louisville, 1966........ i Ge 5,000.00 3,900.00 
RennsylvaniawlOGSs 21.2... scene oe te «sud 5 % _ 10,000.00 9,162.50 
Atlantic Coast Line, 1964................. 44% 10,000.00 8,000.00 
AtianticCoasteline, 1048s. +06, anaes. 2 Uo 1,000.00 800.00* 
[itinois;Central ODS temeccs ost eee eee 4 % 10,000.00 7,100.00 
New York, Chicago & St. Louis, 1937...... 4 % 10,000.00 10,000.00 
New York, Lackawanna & Western, 1923.. 4 % 5,000.00 5,000.00 
RonewislandyBerty, 1922701 vee sos 414% 5,000.00 5,000.00 
St. Joseph & Grand Island, 1947.......... 4 % 20,000.00 20,000.00 
Hocking ValleyjpelO9O22 5. sees eames 414% 1,000.00 1,000.00 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, 1995........ 4 % 25,500.00 25,318.75 
WinionePACHiOwlOSs. Saco c cas eles ccc 2 i 
Baltimorece, Onio; 194850. eee ee & ; : 
Delaware & Hudson, 1948................. 4 % 25,000.00 24,872.50 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, 1989...... 4 


(i 
Manhattan Ratlway, 19900... ..coce-+2.5 00 4 % 16,000.00 15,515.00 
New York, New Haven & Hartford, 1948.. 6 % 1,000.00 1,315.00 
St. Louis Southwestern, 1989.. : . 4 % 25,000.00 22,921.25 
Chicago, &purie. 1082 ee siete cee ee 5 % 15,000.00 16,725.00 
Southern Pacific, DOD Dieremttare tec canc txe tesa: 4 % 500.00 500.00* 
southern Pacthcs J929e 0. a tace coke ee. 4 % 25,000.00 18,625.00 
New York, New Haven & Hart. (Deb.) 1948 6 % 600.00 654.00* 
Boston & Maine (Coupon), 1944......5.... 444% 1,000.00 1,000.00* 
Boston & Maine (Registered), 1944........ 44% 2,000.00 1,260.00* 
Brice O06 mre ee ee ace bet eee. 4 1,000.00 680.00* 


ELOUSALOMIGMLOSInawtae . ences cee cet « 5 
St. Louis & San Francisco, 1955-1960...... 6 
Erie (Genesee River Mortgage), 1957...... 6 
Mass. Northeastern St. Railway, 1934..... 5 
Interborough Rapid Transit, 1966......... 5 
Rio Grande Western, 1939................ 4 
IDenver!& inso\Grandes 1936.7. 02, 4a ee 4 
Monongahela Valley Traction, 1942....... 5 
St. Louis, Iron Mt. & Southern, 1929...... 4 


ChicasouNatlwaye., L927. ayes ee sea 5,000.00 4'500.00* 
HOuLuermenalwayelOola. | ewe. sae 4% 1,000.00 1,000.00* 
Pacific R. R. of Missouri, 1988............ Ye 3,000.00 2,700.00* 


N. Y., New Haven & Hartford (Deb.), 1956. 4 % 1,000.00 500.00* 
N. a New Haven & Hartford (Deb.), 1954. 344% 1,000.00 500.00* 
Chicago, Burlington & Sa 1958-5 ee 4% 3,000.00 2,470.00* 
Canadian Northern, 1925.. EAs Pte pie Ye 5,000.00 4, 987.50 
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Par Value Book Value 


Ha GanadianwNorthern, L926... 0... .6.0eae ees 6 % 5,000.00 4,987.50 
1 Danbury & Bethel Street Railway, 1986.... 5 % 500.00 ~° 250.00* 
1 Coney Island & Brooklyn, 1948........... 4% 1,000.00 400.00* 

LO ee Baltimore GnOnIO, LOB5 55.6 oo. canes s ys 34%% 10,000.00 8,562.50 
$447,400.00 $401,919.00 

Railroad Stocks 

Shares Par Value Book Value 
1 Warren Railroad of New Jersey... .....65. cca eens $50.00 $50.00* 
2 Lackawanna RR. of New Jersey... 1.0... 5 cents 200.00 126.00* 
SeCavura Grsusquchanna, 5.06... sells A 270.00 315.00” 
er eeSOStON, ME EEOVIGCNCE, 0 Mo. iok se CoN ello aNialon ole 50.00 80.00* 
9 Burlington, Cedar Rapids & Northern............ 900.00 900.00* 
12 Cleveland, Cinn., Chicago & St. L. (Pfd.)......... 1,200.00 1,176.00* 
Sweboston ce Niaine (Pie). hex a vik os aaieeede eins 300.00 450.00* 
(ay MIG a ote 5b at) ee ee A en cir eee 500.00 250.00* 
80 New York, New Haven & Hartford........,...... 8,000.00 3,419.00* 
20 Pittsburgh, Bessemer & Lake Erie (Pfd.).......... 1,000.00 1,000.00* 
SOME IOR Peete J .dteact s Sime ecied emiuleelelowow ss 3,000.00 3,000.00* 
10 Illinois Central (leased lines)..........---- eee eee 1,000.00 700.00* 
a5) New York Central. 0... cn:c.0eoe a 5 oe Shares eae 1,500.00 1,341.00* 
4 West End Street Railway (Pfd.)...........00..06- 400.00 360.00* 
5 West End Street Railway (Common).............. 500.00 325.00* 
10 St. Louis & San Francisco (Trust Certificates)..... 1,000.00 240.00* 
tomeGreat. Northern (Pdi eo. 2.....c0s.. oro as nine eh iver 1,000.00 1,000.00* 
61 Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe (Pfd.).............. 6,100.00 5,798.00* 
16 Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul (Pfd.)............. 1,600.00 1,600.00* 
25 Chicago & Northwestern Railway (Common)...... 2,500.00 2,515.00* 
i gmeMelo ware 6s ELQGSONG 8 of. an oc bea ele ellile ws 1,700.00 2,380.00* 
54 Delaware, Lackawanna & Western................ 2,700.00 4,995.00* 
SOPattinois Gentral. . si. aye ols «oe wtetane ave oe ase diols shares 3,900.00 3,900.00" 

POU Uasion Pactwe.CPed. ae sade. cantons seh wie elMbyed 1,000.00 800.00 
SOM Rernsylvariay ee. wi. dante cls so tiers mina ieiere s fh gle Mlb eles ee 4,100.00 3,340.00* 
30 Kansas City, St. Louis & Chicago (Pfd.).......... 3,000.00 2,400.00° 

BOP rook CRY). 2 oe 3 es ce reel ee teen hee 340.00 255.00 
$47,810.00 $42,715.00 

Miscellaneous Bonds 

Par Value Book Value 

5 New York Telephone Co., 1941 .......... 6 % $5,000.00 $4,850.00 

5 Province of Manitoba, 1946 .............. 6 % 5,000.00 5,000.00 

10 Province of Ontario, 1943...............-. 6 % 10,000.00 9,900.00 

10 Connecticut Light & Power, 1951.......... 7 %_ 10,000.00 9,600.00 

10 Brooklyn Edison Co., 1940.............-- 7 % 10,000.00 9,750.00 

4 City of Montreal, 1936............+-++--- 5% 4,000.00 3,344.00 

5 City of Montreal, 1956...........-+++-++- oe 5,000.00 3,965.68 
3 City of Toronto, Canada, 1953............ 444% 3,000.00 2,190.00 | 

1 Western Union Telegraph Co., 1938....... i WE 1,000.00 925.00 

5 City of Ottawa, 1947. ...........0- es nae. 6 % 5,000.00 4,631.25 
5 American Telephone & Telegraph Co., 1922. 6 % 5,000.00 4,962.50 | 
1 Richmond (Ind.) Lt., Ht., & Pwr. Co., 1922. 7 % 500.00 200.00" 
2 Wallingford Gas Light Co., 1924.......... 5 % 1,000.00 750.00" 

1 Western Telephone & Telegraph, 1932..... ee 1,000.00 900.00 

10 Dominion of Canada, 1929............... 544% 10,000.00 9,775.00 

10 Swedish Government, 1939............--- 6 % 10,000.00 9,937.50 
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Par Value 
10 Bluff Point Land Improvement Co., 1940... 4 % $10,000.00 
15 N.Y. Gas, Elec. Lt. Ht. & Pwr., 1949..... 4 % 15,000.00 

4 Michigan State Telephone Co., 1924....... HR WG 4,000.0 
6 Independence Water Works Co., 1922...... iS We 6,000.00 
1 Northern Indiana Gas & Electric Co., 1929..5 % 1,000.00 
ZeeAdams Express Co:, 1947). mcviale cies lee cleus 4% 1,500.00 
2 Indianapolis Water Co., 1940............. 444% 2,000.00 
Dre Niiddlesex sBanlanc Coc. ne. see iecs 2+ wom 300.00 
1 Watervliet Hydraulic Co., 1940............ 1,000.00 
teeCibyor Mlizabeth, 1922.0... neces toe 4% 1,000.00 
5 Securities Co. of New York (Consols)...... 4% 900.00 
13 American Telephone & Telegraph, 1929.... 4 % 13,000.00 
3 eAmerican Real Estate Co.......3 2205.06. 2,500.00 
2 Bridgeport Land & Title Co., 1940......... 5 %G 2,000.00 
16 Utah Power & Light Co., 1944............ 5 % _ 16,000.00 
3 Galen Hall Building, -1924 (Brooklyn, N.Y.) 5 % 2,000.00 
2 La Salle Building, 1923 (Chicago, Ill)...... 6 a% 1,500.00 
Dimlsake Placid *1940) 2 55.5...001... stoma: eset 6 %G 2,000.00 
5 Dominion Power & Transmission, 1932..... 5 % 5,000.00 
10 Consumers Power Co., 1986............... 5 % 10,000.00 
1 American Telephone & Telegraph, 1946.... 5 %G 1,000.00 
1 Union Electric Light & Power Co., 1982.... 5 % 1,000.00 
28 U.S. Govt. Liberty Loan (2nd), 1942...... 44%% 31,250.00 
200. Oo. LiirdsLiberty Loan, 1928 ohom csc: 444% 9,450.00 
20 U.S. First Liberty Loan of 1917, 1947..... 44% 8,450.00 
1 New Britain Gas Light Co., 1926.......... Gy "WA 1,000.00 
4 International Silver Co., 1948............. 60% 4,000.00 
AenMiddlesexisBanking Co... Gee kaernk:. come 1,500.00 
24 U.S. Fourth Liberty Loan of 1918........ 444% 38,650.00 
1 First Mortgage & Real Est. Co., 1923...... 500.00 
1 American Public Service Co., 1942......... 6 GWG 500.00 
3 U.S. Government Certificates, 1922....... 544% 30,000.00 
4 U.S. Government Certificates, 1925....... 434% 40,000.00 
4 U.S. Government Certificates, 1923....... 44% 35,000.00 
dmnotate or Maryland, 1927s. on... casas oe 6 4% 1,000.00 
be City-ot Baltimore, 1945... 2,-2.2... oes ees 842% 1,200.00 
$386,700.00 

Miscellaneous Stocks 

Shares Par Value 
100. ‘Standard ‘Oil of New Jersey..........002s-000% sas $10,000.00 
B0u Fairbanks, Morse Co: (Pid.). 2. <n oss see 3,600.00 
ZteaClevelander rust: COs: «sah cous eters cee ee ee 2,100.00 
460 metlore- Warner CO): sa... ms seeder ee hee 9,200.00 
(oomemntchins mecurities: Co. (Pids)aes > sci.cceretcterstce SE 7,500.00 
POGMNCIIAIN ao treet! OITCES: «2% 5 ior tetciiats "olen tekotatersce te ee 2,500.00 
55 Washington Water Power Co..................-. 5,500.00 
DoperAIMETICATH CiCle’ COba a, tac chats sees ek ee ~e 2,500.00 
PEE CHESEDTOUP INNIS Om CO™, er, cy naetcrctoe yah eee eas ee 1,200.00 
140 United States Steel Corporation (Pfd.)............ 14,000.00 
ou Kentucky Block CanneliCoal Co... ats ee 3,100.00 
boeHiardycc:Company~<CPid:). o-ascaus kee eee 500.00 
1 Ash Grove Lime & Portland Cement Co.......... 100.00 
10 Nassau & Suffolk Lighting Co............0..-.--. 1,000.00 
20” Northwestern Telegraph Co. ...:....0.0...0000.0- 1,000.00 
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Book Value 
$10,000.00 


1,950.00* 
15,200.00* 


960.00* 
$369,943.72 


Book Value 


$10,000.00 
3,240.00* 


4,200.00* 
4,358.40* 
7,500.00* 
2,500.00* 
5,500.00* 
2,500.00* 
1,221.00* 

15,100.00 
1,860.00* 

375.00* 
100.00* 
800.00* 
1,000.00* 


, 
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Miscellaneous Stocks—Continued 


Shares 
= 5 First National (ea Greenwich, Ohio.. 


Hart-Parr Co. (Pfd 
PLEIN ON A een EE Se ru, Sec Sap aah wr sinniefinn | as 
Northern eras lectrie CO. to. soc tern Wek es oil « 
Fellows Medical Manufacturing Co............... 
Hartford City Gas Light Co. (Pfd.)............... 
The American Hardware A ecu Rintee relate 
onsumers Power Co. (PI) ok. sens cic casas 
Peek tow Go WUCOe COSSE Seo at.E Lect hb os ss 
New oritaintces Light Co. scckk s ssinx seins oarate ahs 
New britain Machine Goi fexexisn sesame ase 2a Sas. 
RA AED Pe ALPIPLY: CO swan € kee sities seis ousie. ere l,¢ 
Neumayer: \Waler Cok os cas ea Gabaiesaicionuecess 6 
United Gas & Electric Co. (Pfd.)............0..25. 
Northern States Power Co. (Pfd.)................ 
PE AMETICAT INCWS GOcek ones weeees Ser nee eee s 
iBetiieneny otect CPid:) a. 2 ncele See eek ee eee es 
Pansteel Products Ca.; Ines (Pid-).. o. s<<-c=oe% «0 
Fansteel Products Co., Inc. (Common) 
Spicer Manufacturing EES OE Ea 
Continental Motors Corporation (Pfd.)............ 
Stover Mfg. & Engine Co. (Pfd.) 
McCord Manufacturing Co., Inc 
Republic Motor Truck Co., Inc. (Pfd.)............ 
Meere ese CE Tle) aren ce ne Se cee re Oe ne cena 
The Dela., Lack. & Western Coal Co............. 
Carolina Power & Licht Co. (Pid))ts. TAA... nies 
The Southern New England Telephone Co........ 
len icet Cal COe. vee aa ced coe eee we heats s 


ey 


i cs 


eB) ON Rie iwf ole) ee. wn je'injicl.g re 


CeeOCL Itai a (hs) aeteeee erie trees cia cyenea) oy. 055d are oe OL5 «9019.0 
Biloricagel Vice ceed aoe t pecupra nxctaseh ars. hogan’ Pye 40s! oUakepahy +9. 
ORE HNG a TOlT asl) ernst cist cueas © <p ORR a Nee uae « Fleraticee wy hey ees 


Minnesota (1) 


sialeleze sed (a) piace) se srs pile a [ew iale esl eyeia) oisie «8's e100 6 


Miscellaneous 


Demand Loans and Miscellaneous...............+ee0e- 


Cash in Bank and on hand...............+.- se teeeeeee 


nvestments. 


See ee 


Par Value 
$650.00 
20,000.00 
1,000.00 
500.00 
25,000.00 
625.00 
2,200.00 
500.00 
450.00 
1,250.00 
3,750.00 


SMa ee eae te 


2,400.00 


Coca eC et nk mr wr 


pene w eee ene 


eee eee wees 


PC 


eee eer ese ee 


a 
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Book Value 


$650.00* 
14,286.00* 


20,000.00* 
’801.39* 
2,750.00* 
375.00* 
540.00* 
1,750.00* 
6,000.00* 
100.00* 


$75,047.40 


$41,400.95 


$9,565.73 


* The securities marked with the asterisk were given to the Society, and not purchased by it as 


Constitution 
OF 


The Congregational Home 
Missionary Society 


CONSTITUTION 


ARTICLE I. 
NAME, 


The Society shall be called The Congregational Home Missionary Society. 


ARTIGEE: I. 
OBJECT. 


The object of this Society shall be to assist in their work the Home Mission- 
ary Societies connected with the Congregational denomination in the several 
states of the Union, to aid congregations that are unable to support the Gospel 
ministry, and, in general, to send the Gospel and the means of Christian educa- 
tion to the destitute within the United States and the West Indies. 


ARTICLE III. 
MEMBERSHIP. 


_ 1. Life members, who became such prior to 1901, shall retain their voting 
right, unless it be voluntarily surrendered. 


2. The Congregational churches of this country shall be represented in the 
voting membership of this Society by members elected in number and manner 
as follows: 


All voting members of the National Council of Congregational Churches 
shall be voting members of The Congregational Home Missionary Society during 
the period of their membership in the National Council. 


3. The Society shall designate a list of ninety persons who shall be voting 
members-at-large, and who shall be chosen in three equal sections, and so chosen 
that the term of each section shall be ultimately six years, one section being 
chosen every second year at the meeting held in connection with the meeting of 
the National Council. In this selection it is expected that there will be included 
the officers, directors, executive committeemen, superintendents and field work- 
ers of the Society, and one-fifth of the said voting members-at-large may be 
chosen from the organizations for the support of Congregational activities 
affiliated with the Woman’s Home Missionary Federation. 

4. Honorary Life Members. Any person on whose behalf fifty dollars shall 
be paid into the treasury of this Society, or into the treasury of any of the 
State Societies at any one time, accompanied by a request for honorary life 
membership, shall be an honorary life member with all the privileges of mem- 
bership except voting. 


5. At any Annual Meeting of the Society all pastors of Congregational 
churches and all delegates regularly chosen by Congregational churches in 
response to an invitation from the Executive Committee of the Society, shall be 
enrolled as corresponding members with privileges of the floor but no vote. 
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ARTICLE LV. 
OFFICERS. 


The officers of this Society shall be a President, a Vice-President, a Treasurer, 
an Auditor, a General Secretary, one or more Assistant Secretaries, a Recording 
Secretary, a Board of Directors, and an Executive Committee. 


ARTICLE. V. 
ELECTIONS. 


1. The President, Vice-President, Auditor, and Recording Secretary shall 
be elected by the Society at its Biennial Meeting for two-year terms. 


2, The General Secretary and the Treasurer shall be elected at each Biennial 
Meeting on nomination by the Board of Directors. 

3. The Board of Directors shall consist of not more than thirty-six mem- 
bers, namely, one representative from each state organization which is recog- 
nized by the National Council of Congregational Churches in the United States 
as an administrative unit, and Directors-at-Large as herein provided, and shall 
be elected at the Biennial Meeting as follows: 


(a)—Prior to the Biennial Meeting at which the term of its representative 
on the Board expires, each State Conference or Association recognized 
by the National Council as an administrative unit, shall have the right 
to submit to the Nominating Committee the names of two candidates, 
a minister and a layman, from which nominations an election of one 
Director for a term of six years shall be made. At the expiration of 
the term his successor shall be chosen in the same manner. 

(b)—Directors-at-Large shall be elected on nomination by the Nominating 
Committee in such number that there shall not be more than thirty-six 
Directors at any one time. 

(c)—The President of the Society shall be an honorary member of the Board 
without vote, and shall be expected to be present at all sessions. 

(d)—The General Secretary shall be an honorary member of the Board, 
without vote, and shall be expected to be present at all except execu- 
tive sessions. 

(e)—The Directors shall be divided as nearly as possible into three equal 
sections in such manner that the term of each section shall ultimately be 
six year and the term of one section shall expire at each Biennial 
Meeting. When any Director shall have held office for six successive 
years, he shall be for two years ineligible for re-election. 

(f)—No paid official of any State Society shall be a member of the Board 
of Directors. 


4. Between the meetings of the Board of Directors, the work of the Society 
shall be under the immediate supervision of an Executive Committee appointed 
by the Board of Directors, of not more than fifteen persons, a majority of whom 
shall be members of the Board. 

(a)—The General Secretary, ex-officio, shall be an honorary member of this 
Committee. The membership of the Committee shall be divided as 
equally as practicable between ministers and laymen. After serving 
six consecutive years a member of the Executive Committee shall 
be for one year ineligible for re-election. 

(b)—This Committee shall hold regular monthly meetings and as many 
special meetings as may be deemed necessary. The actions of each ses- 
sion of the Executive Committee shall be submitted to the Board of 


Directors. 
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5. There shall be a Nominating Committee consisting of the members of the 
Nominating Committee of the National Council. 

6. One or more Assistant Secretaries, as may be needed, and an Assistant 
Treasurer shall be appointed annually by the Board of Directors on the nomina- 
tion of the Executive Committee. 

7. Vacancies in any office, Board or Committee may be filled by the Board 
of Directors for the unexpired term. 


ARTICLE VI. 
VOTERS. 


All members of the Society as designated in’ Article III. of this Constitution 
who shall be present and cause their names to be registered upon a roll to be made 
at each annual or other meeting of this Society by the Recording Sercetary, and 
no other persons, shall have the right to vote at the annual election, and in 
annual or other meetings of the Society upon questions there arising. 


ARTICLE VII, 
THE PRESIDENT AND VICE-PRESIDENT. 


It shall be the duty of the President to preside at all meetings of the Society. 
In his absence the Vice-President shall preside. In the absence of both of these, 
any member of the Society, duly chosen, may preside at any meeting of the 
Society. 


ARTICLE VIII. 


THE TREASURER. 


The Treasurer shall receive and have personal charge of all funds from col- 
lections, legacies, or other sources, which are designed for the current expenses 
of the Society, and the custody of its trust funds, and shall keep them in such 
depositories as may be designated by the Board of Directors, and shall disburse the 
same as said Board and its Executive Committee shall direct. He shall give bonds 
annually for such amount as the Board of Directors shall determine, and shall 
conduct the correspondence and other business of his office under the general 
supervision of the Board of Directors and its Executive Committee. 


ARTICLE DX. 
THE AUDITOR. 


It shall be the duty of the Auditor prior to each Annual Meeting to examine 
the Treasurer’s vouchers, books, and accounts and all certificates of stocks, bonds, 
and other securities held by the Treasurer, and check all investments of the funds 
of the Society, and certify to the correctness of the same. 


ARTICLE X. 


THE GENERAL SECRETARY. 


The General Secretary of the Society, with the aid of his Assistant Secretary 
or Assistant Secretaries, shall conduct all correspondence relating to the office; 
he shall strive to work in closest sympathy with the State Societies and their Sec- 
retaries or Superintendents; he shall make known by personal presentation, cor- 
respondence, and otherwise, to state and local associations and conferences, to 
churches and individuals, the obiect and claims of the Society and its component 
State Societies, and shall have charge and direction of the work of the Society 
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under the general supervision of the Board of Directors and its Executive Com- 
mittee. He shall present the minutes of the Executive Committee and all its 
transactions to the Board of Directors at each of its meetings; he shall prepare 
the yearly report of the Board of Directors for the Annual Meeting of the Soci- 
ety, and submit the same for adoption at a meeting of the Board or of its Execu- 
tive Committee, as the Board may direct prior to the said Annual Meeting. He 
shall be an honorary member of the Board of Directors and shall attend all its 
meetings except the executive sessions. 


ARTICLE XI. 
THE RECORDING SECRETARY. 


The Recording Secretary shall keep a record of all meetings and proceedings 
of the Society, and at each annual or other meeting of the Society shall make up a 
roll of persons entitled to vote at such meeting, as provided in Article VI. 


ARTICLE XII. 
THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS AND THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, 


1. The Board of Directors, subject only to the review and judgment of the 
Society at its Annual Meeting, shall have the management of all the property and 
business of the corporation, except as herein otherwise provided. This Board 
shall hold its Annual Meeting on the Tuesday after the third Sunday of January 
and in addition such specially called meetings as may be deemed necessary. Ail 
important questions of policy or all major questions of administration shall be 
reserved for decision at the Annual Meeting. After a due notice of the meeting 
has been sent in writing to each Director, fifteen shall constitute a quorum. No- 
tices of Directors’ meetings shall be given by the General Secretary, or in case of a 
vacancy in that office, by the President. At the Annual Meeting the Board shall 
determine the apportionment of home missionary funds among all the states, 
whether Constituent, Codperating or Missionary and other related matters, and 
pass upon any questions involving the comprehensive work of administration of 
the Society, including the election of official representatives, national and state. 
It shall assemble at the Annual Meeting, as far as possible, State Secretaries, 
Superintendents in Codperating States and Missionary Districts and such other 
representatives of State Societies as may be by said Societies appointed, in order 
that the needs and opportunities in each of these states may be thoroughly pre- 
sented to the Board. 

Any and all property, real or personal, acquired by The Congregational Home 
Missionary Society, either by gift, devise or purchase, may be sold by the Board 
of Directors. 

2. The Board of Directors may prescribe suitable regulations for the affairs 
of the Executive Committee and may delegate to the Executive Committee, by 
vote, any of the powers given to the Board of Directors, including the power to 
sell or convey property, real or personal. The Executive Committee shall, for 
the time being, except as limited by the Board of Directors, have and exercise all 
the powers of the Board of Directors in the management of the business and 
affairs of the corporation, and it may authorize the seal of the corporation to be 
affixed to all such contracts, papers, and documents as may require it. The 
Executive Committee shall keep a record of its proceedings, which shall be at 
any time open to the inspection of any member, of the Board of Directors, and 
shall annually present a detailed report of its doings, including the minutes of its 


meetings, to the Board of Directors. 
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ARTICLERXGIT 
‘THE NOMINATING COMMITTEE. 


The Nominating Committee shall at each Biennial Meeting present nominations 
for President, Vice-President, Recording Secretary, Auditor and members of the 
Board of Directors, in accordance with the provision of this Constitution and the 
action of the National Council relative to the common administration of this and 
other missionary societies. 


ARTICLE XLV. 
CONSTITUENT AND COOPERATING STATES. 


For the purpose of carrying on the work of the Society, the States, except those 
included in the missionary districts defined in Article XVI. shall be divided into 
ke classes, which shall be called Constituent and Codperating States, respec- 
tively. 

1. A Constituent State shall be one which has organized and incorporated a 
Home Missionary Society of the kind described in Article II., which Society has 
determined with the approval of the Board of Directors of The Congregational 
Home Missionary Society to undertake self-support; has entered into an agree- 
ment with said Board similar to that adopted by other Constituent States relative 
to expenditures within the State and the proportion of its funds to be set aside for 
The Congregational Home Missionary Society; has agreed to codperate with all 
other Constituent States through the Board of Directors in furthering the work 
and enlarging the resources of The Congregational Home Missionary Society, 
and to send at the close of the fiscal year, April 1, a complete account of its 
receipts and expenditures for the preceding year to the Treasurer of The Con-. 
gregational Home Missionary Society, that these may be incorporated in the 
Annual Report of the National Society. Any Constituent State whose State 
Society shall fail for three successive years to discharge its obligations to The 
Congregational Home Missionary Society, as defined by the Board of Directors, 
shall thereafter cease to be a Constituent State until restored by vote of the 
Board. 

2. A Codperating State shall be one which, though unable to undertake self- 
support, is strong enough to raise a considerable proportion of the total sum 
required for home missionary work within its borders; has organized and incor- 
porated a State Home Missionary Society of the kind described in Article II. 
with the approval of the Board of Directors of The Congregational Home Mis- 
sionary Society, which State Society has entered into definite agreement with 
said Board as to the proportion of expenditures within the state to be raised by the 
state itself; has pledged its utmost endeavor in advancing the work, both 
in the state and in the nation, and whose application that such state should be 
entitled a Cooperating State has been approved by the Board of Directors of 
The Congregational Home Missionary Society. Any Codperating State whose 
State Society shall fail for three successive years to discharge its obligations to 
The Congregational Home Missionary Society, as defined by the Board of Direc- 
tors, shall thereafter cease to be a Cooperating State until restored by vote of the 
Board. 

3. The Society will recognize as a Constituent State Society whatever organ- 
ization in a given state may have charge of the Congregational home mission 
work in that state, irrespective of name, subject to the provisions hereinbefore 
contained and to:the approval of the Board of Directors. 


ARTICLE XV. 
AUXILIARY CITY MISSIONARY SOCIETIES. 


1. Any Congregational City Missionary Society or City Church Extension 
Society may be related to The Congregational Home Missionary Society through 
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the State Society of the state in which such city is located, and in the following 
manner : 

(a)—Said City Society to become constituent to its State Society by enter- 
ing into an agreement with the State Society relative to the boundaries 
of its field and the apportionment of the receipts and expenditures 
within the bounds of the City Society’s field. 

(b)—This agreement as to the bounds and apportionments to be revised, as 
occasion may require, at a joint meeting of the executive bodies of the 
State and City Societies or committees of the same. 

(c)—The City Society to report fully to the State Society at times required 
by the State Society, and at least annually. 


2. The Congregational Home Missionary Society, through its general officers 
or through its state bodies, will hold itself in readiness to assist such related City 
Societies by counsel, secretarial codperation, and, under exceptional conditions 
and when the resources will permit, with funds. 


ARTICLE XVI. 
MISSIONARY DISTRICTS. 


All states and territories within which no State Home Missionary Society has 
been organized under conditions which the Board of Directors approves, and all 
such sections of the population, especially those speaking a foreign language, in 
which the State Societies agree that the Board of Directors and the officers of 
their National Society shall operate directly as a missionary agency, shall be 
known as Missionary Districts. In these districts the Board of Directors and its 
Executive Committee shall have power to appoint Superintendents, to employ 
missionaries, to establish churches; and on this work they shall report fully at 
the Annual Meeting of the Society. It shall be the constant aim of the Board 
of Directors, its Executive Committee, and its officers, so to promote the growth 
of Congregational churches in these Missionary Districts that in the case of the 
said state approved State Societies may be established, and in the case of said 
sections of the population individual churches may be brought into such a con- 
dition, especially through the adoption of the English language in their public 
worship and Sunday Schools, that they may be passed under the care of the 
Home Missionary Society in the states to which they severally belong. 


ARTICLE XVII. 
MEETINGS. 


i iety shall meet annually, and in years when the National Council 
ne cssions the Annual Meeting shall be held in connection with the 
National Council. This meeting shall be known as the Biennial Meeting. In 
other years the Annual Meeting shall be held at such time and place in the United 
States as it shall appoint, or on failure of such appointment, as the Board of 
Directors may, with due notice, appoint. Twenty voting members shall constitute 
a quorum. 


ARTICLE XVIII. 
AMENDMENTS. 


made in this Constitution without a vote of two-thirds 


i ing; less the same 
members present and voting at an Annual Meeting; nor un 
ie been Po aoese in writing at a previous Annual Meeting, or shall be 


recommended by the Board of Directors. 


No alteration shall be 
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OFFICES 
287 FOURTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 
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14 2.3: 
The Congregational Home Missionary Society 
OFFICERS 
April 1, 1922, to March 31, 1923 : 
REV. J. PERCIVAL HUGET.. .President REV. ERNEST M. HALLIDAY, 
WILLIAM W. MILLS........ “Wice-President General Secretary 
REV. THEO. M. SHIPHERD, REV. FRANK L. MOORE 
Recording Secretary Secretary of Missions 
CacPF CEILI literate atta eee toes Auditor ~ CHARLES H. BAKER 3. .2<..1< 600 Treasurer 


FRANK F. MOORE....... Assistant Treasurer 
MISS MIRIAM L. WOODBERRY, Secretary Woman’s Department 
REV. WILLIAM G. PUDDEFOOT, Field Secretary 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
EPAPHRODITUS PECK, Chairman 


Directors-at-Large 


Term Term 

Expires Expires 
REV LEHOMAS fH. HARPRR: wai. cs 1923 REV. WATSON L. PHILEIPS) cee seu 1925 
RVs he EN eA weN ORION Gisaters cietsre ss REV. Senn tae Hy POTTER 7}. 2. ee 
REV. A. EUGENE THOMSON......... gs HERBERT A: TEMPLETON... 027 ee 
FRANKLIN H. WARNER.............. Be MRS. CHARLES E. Ce si Roca ee eee 1927 
INEM Bie ROM OR is UMD Seen pens Cte romeeece ie REV. GEORGE W. HILL von « 
NOH NENW HULON. cow sve cre aioe san eaete & LOUIS V. AOBBARD Mato oe ans «s 
NMeT RIAD VV ie WId [sky Sisie.eoetecetmycicralersasretenor: 19 REV; HARRY W: MYERS, JR. -222 6 cs 

REV. CLAYTON B. WELLS Fev Soe Ralaustarsrote axeteiane 1927 
Directors from Constituent States 

Term Term 

Expires Expires 
REV. CLARENCE T, BROWN, IIL..... 1923 REV. WILLIAM G. RAMSAY, Iowa....1925 
IRE TR ine obs 1S DA GY. pein tivs. a nvcteiererere 12 “ REV. FRANK V. STEVENS, Moan “s 
REV. LUCIUS H. THAYER, Nisakiss pete e¢ H. EDWARD THURSTON, RL eee ig 
HRD eM Wile CO x Sac Caleviyecisie are cave ae REV. MOTIER C. BULLOCK, Kani 1927 
FRANK eae Michacan ae eee 1925 REV. HARLEY H, GILL, N. ‘Cal. eee Lo 
REV. JOHN A - HOLMES, IN€D fates ners ss THOMAS HENDERSON, Ohio......... ne 
CARLETON D., HOWE, Vt....:5.08505. es REV. HORACE C, MASON, Wash ian as te 
*BURTON F. JACKSON, N. Sekar hd WILMOT B. Ne aaa Me wiiiss cle ate a 
PPAVITTaEaAOLDS. Wise acs eccceanc: ss oe EDWARD M Soh Masson 


NOMINATING COMMITTEE 
REV. HARRY W. MYERS, Jr. noe REV. WATSON L. PHILLIPS...Connecticut 


REV. JOHN A, HOLME Sst ane cect ete Nebraska 
BUSINESS COMMITTEE 
WHC IRA MES Wie MDE cove, stavetelerersinversaysiers Ohio REV. ROCKWELL HARMON POTTER, 
REV. GEORGE W. C. HILL.... lat a Connecticut 
REV. CLARENCE T. BROWN Illinois REV. THOMAS H. HARPER.......... Texas 
FINANCE COMMITTEE 
H. EDWARD THURSTON...... Rhode Ysland, “PRANK BOGART]. sae wees Michigan 
CARLETON Di HO Wilks cscssitsoi asics Vermont 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
EPAPHRODITUS PECK, Chairman 
REV. HARRY W. MYERS, JR., Vice-Chairman 


Term 

Expires 
RE Vise RCEV AD EO GE De vecycsyyrucistes 1924 “ALFRED! COUT. ciaeces vclececiee e eeae 
REV. HARRY W. MYERS, Jr LOUISSV_ HUBBARD. tee eee 
H. EDWARD THURSTON....... Re REV. RAYMOND A. McCONNELL 
RE Van AR EL Mine BS Lehn aie spoeie toes 1927, REV. WATSON L. PHILLIPS 
BEAPHRODITUS*PECK £00... aamonane. < REV. ALFRED E. RANDELL. ees 
REV. THOMAS By POWPLLE.... ese. es MRS: CHARLES ESBLAKE =... coe 
JOHN GrTALCOLE. cctviscsenissiocs cole ES MRS. DoC, VTURNER: cctcetce eeee 

ARTHUR FE. WHITING. eccnrnee peer se 1929 


*Died January 21, 1923. 
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SUPERINTENDENTS 


REV. HENRY M. BOWDEN (Acting Superintendent), Finnish Department, 
287 Fourth Avenue, New York 
REV. CHARLES W. CARROLL, The Middle Atlantic District..133 S. 63d St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
REV. OTTO C. GRAUER, Dano-Norwegian, Swedish and Slavic Departments, 
44 North Ashland Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 
REV. AUGUSTUS C. HACKE, North Dakota.......... 1424 Sixth Avenue South, Fargo, N, D. 
REV. CHARLES H. HARRISON, Oregon and S. Idaho, 
402 Railway Exchange Bldg., Portland, Ore. 
REV. JOSIAH H. HEALD, The Southwest District....1117 North Laurel Street, El Paso, Texas 


VSIDV SHLOVSES BEC GR! Gord WORSE? 5G PON. ne ae oe re Angola, Indiana 
REV BEMER H. JOHNSON, Montana. <.0.0 ic. coccceeccess 16 Babcock Bldg., Billings, Mont. 
REV. LEWIS H. KELLER, The Southeast District........... 9 West Ellis Street, Atlanta, Ga. 
REV. HERMAN OBENHAUS, German Department....... 19 South La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill. 
OO A MLE TGR RUIN, OUER DAKO ciiicig cect o.0 o's wisiewie ve a's Box 138, Huron, South Dakota 


REV. ALBERT E. RICKER, The South Central District..1725 N. Fitzhugh Ave., Dallas, Texas 
REV. A. J. SULLENS, The Rocky Mountain District...219 Guardian Trust Bldg., Denver, Colo. 


DEPARTMENTAL DIRECTORS 


REV. HENRY M. BOWDEN, Director of Foreign-Speaking Work, 287 Fourth Ave., New York 
REV. MALCOLM DANA, Director of Rural Work, 287 Fourth Ave., New York 
REV. LUMAN H. ROYCE, Director of City Work, 287 Fourth Ave., New York 


REV. HAROLD M. KINGSLEY, Director of Negro Work in the North, 
287 Fourth Ave., New York 


SECRETARIES AND TREASURERS OF CONSTITUENT STATES 


NORTHERN CALIFORNIA CONGREGATIONAL CONFERENCE: 


Superintendent... 260.00 REV. WILLIAM J. MINCHIN, 760 Market St., San Francisco 
GSS TEER Sy AROS See OCD DIE O OCR CH Dear ier. F. P. COLE, 760 Market St., San Francisco 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA CONGREGATIONAL CONFERENCE: 


Missionary Superintendent...REV. GEO. F. KENNGOTT, 312 Laughlin Bldg., Los Angeles 
UVRESRLQS SS eid ROR Gene COO Ra (ee IoC actcE Soka aagere FRED M. WILCOX, La Manda Park 


MISSIONARY SOCIETY OF CONNECTICUT: 
Superintendent... <... 000 seacees REV. SHERROD SOULE, Congregational House, Hartford 


i intendent aor urer, 
A ae eREV. WILLIAM F. ENGLISH, Congregational House, Hartford 


CONGREGATIONAL CONFERENCE OF ILLINOIS: eee 
TENCE Es o:s.5.5 reson o.n0ie'® REV. CHARLES C. MERRILL, 19 S. La Salle St. icago 
rai ones A REA GA.C OR Mn CaO ACIDOROS LLOYD R. STEERE, 19 S. La Salle St., Chicago 


CONGREGATIONAL CONFERENCE OF IOWA: : 
REV. P. ADELSTEIN, JOHNSON, Grinnell 


SS EES Se ape ns ee S. J. POOLEY, Grinnell 
KANSAS CONGREGATIONAL CONFERENCE: 

Superintendent of Missions.......- REV. JOHN B. GONZALES, 713 Kansas Ave., Topeka 

THEASUTELs oo ence ecto ere ceesencccsns MISS RUTH E. WOOD, 713 Kansas Ave., Topeka 


GREGATIONAL CONFERENCE AND MISSIONARY SOCIETY OF MAINE: 
a 2 REV. CHARLES HARBUTT, 95 Exchange St., Portland 


Lely Seen age areas GEORGE F. CARY. 95 Exchange St., Portland 


ITP OASUT OT owls olnioles¢ siaiaiale’«) »lecie)e'im » ob .coue coe 


De ae Ba Seetake FAS er idyll 06 REV. JOHN J. WALKER, 609 Congregational House, Boston 


“DreASQPeNs sieidaiae dd wes acs 


MICHIGAN CONGREGATIONAL CONFERENCE: 


Superintendent, 2 3 

REV. JOHN W. SUTHERLAND, 505 Lansing State Savings Bank Bldg., Lansing 

Treastirer.... - COLEMAN C. VAUGHAN, 505 Lansing State Savings Bank Bldg., Lansing 
CONGREGATIONAL CONFERENCE OF MINNESOTA: 

Superintendent............ REV. EVERETT LESHER, 525 Lumber Exchange, Minneapolis 

UE CASULEL sletne rere tiere sla werie. stale cierere elstaleis J. M. McBRIDE, 525 Lumber Exchange, Minneapolis 


MISSOURI CONGREGATIONAL CONFERENCE: 


Superintendent-of Missions, , 
REV. ALFRED RAY ATWOOD, Fountain and Aubert Aves., St. Louis 
“REGESTERa So dig enre GIST Be CON GOR Gn cme Golo dddc P. A. GRISWOLD, 520 Rialto Bldg., St. Louis 


NEBRASKA CONGREGATIONAL CONFERENCE: 
Superintendent and Treasurer.... REV. SAMUEL I. HANFORD, 408 Ganter Bldg., Lincoln 


NEW HAMPSHIRE CONGREGATIONAL CONFERENCE: 


MCCLEEARY s] sieielcteis/ os eisie's civiesinters stele REV. EDWARD R. STEARNS, 53 N. Main St., Concord 

BE easathemetercate celetercis ciarers nieve crater sicleye aie a isleteloie ALVIN B. CROSS, 53 N. Main St., Concord 
NEW YORK CONGREGATIONAL CONFERENCE: 

Superintendent ..). sical cislomreinse REV. WALTER H. ROLLINS, 287 Fourth Ave., New York 

PLTEASUUCI Satrercisccisici eve siecle aisle REV. CHARLES W. SHELTON, 287 Fourth Ave., New York 
CONGREGATIONAL CONFERENCE OF OHIO: 

Superintendent.......... REV. EDGAR S. ROTHROCK, 801 Hippodrome Bldg., Cleveland 

POR EABULEL eles cialis cistern ousiele ss H. C. VAN SWERINGEN, 801 Hippodrome Bldg., Cleveland 


RHODE ISLAND CONGREGATIONAL CONFERENCE: 


Secretary and Superintendent of Missions, 
REV. GIDEON A. BURGESS, 114 Westminster St., Providence 


EPEASUECT se s'ccs v8.0 GEORGE H. CAPRON, Rhode Island Hospital Trust Bldg., Providence 
VERMONT DOMESTIC MISSIONARY SOCIETY: 
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THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME 
MISSIONARY SOCIETY 


Ninety-seventh Annual Report, 1923 


The Congregational Home Missionary Society was organized in New York 
in 1826 and incorporated under the laws of that State in 1871. Together with 
nineteen state organizations, all of which are closely connected with it, both 
by representation on its Board of Directors and by contributions to it of certain 
percentages of their receipts, it represents the Congregational Church of the 
United States in taking the Good News of God’s love to communities where, 
but for its help, such work could not successfully be carried on. Its member- 
ship is, for the most part, identical with that of the National Council of Con- 
gregational Churches and its Biennial Meetings are held in connection with the 
meetings of the Council. Directly, and through the medium of the National 
Council and of the Commission on Missions, it works in close fellowship with 
its sister benevolent societies and the State Conferences, endeavoring always to 
conduct its activities in harmony with the genius of Congregationalism and the 
will of the churches. 

In this Ninety-seventh Annual Report of the Society will be found a summary 
of the results accomplished in the year ending March 31, 1923, in so far as such 
results are available for formal presentation. First comes the report of the 
Board of Directors, as prepared for submission to the Biennial Meeting of the 
Society at Springfield, Massachusetts, October 22, 1923. Then follow, in order, 
a Review of the Field, reports from Departmental Directors and from City 
Societies, tables showing the geographical distribution of missionaries and 
general comparative results through ninety-seven years, and, last of all, the 
financial statement for the year. The constitution of the Society appears in 
an appendix. 


REPORT OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS TO 
THE ANNUAL MEETING 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS, OCTOBER 22, 1923 


The Board of Directors of The Congregational Home Missionary Society, 
in submitting this, its Annual Report, is profoundly grateful to God for the privi- 
lege of engaging in a work so vital, and is earnestly concerned that our people 
should become aroused to the possibilities for the advancing of Christianity 
which the Society affords. Rejoicing in the good record of the past year, and 
deeply appreciative of the devoted co-operation of all, who by labor and financial 
assistance, have made that record possible, it looks forward with high hope to a 
new year of rich accomplishment. 
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Summary of Results 


The primary business of the Society is to preach the Gospel. One measure 
of the amount of such work actually being done is to be found in the aggregate 
time spent in service by our commissioned men. In the following table, it will 
be seen that, during the year 1922-23, 13,463 months of labor were rendered by 
the home missionary forces of Congregationalism. Reduced to years, this makes 
1,122, But since the commissions of some workers were for periods of less 
than a year, there were, as a matter of fact, not 1,122 but 1,394 missionaries 
at work, In the number of men employed, it is necessary to go back thirty-nine 
years, to 1884, to find a twelvemonth when there were so few. There were 
not so many by fifty-three as last year. On the other hand, in 1922 but 1,073 
full years of missionary service were performed, which this year’s record exceeds 
by forty-nine. In other words, fifty-three fewer men have performed forty-nine 
more years of labor, which means a very considerable increase in the average 
length of appointment. Doubtless, this is as it should be. The ideal would be to 
have every man employed for every month in the year. Little is to be gained 
from casual or unduly interrupted service. But if, in addition to lengthening the 
average annual service of each missionary, the Society had been supplied with 
sufficient funds to make possible the engaging, under full-time appointment, of 
the scores of other missionaries needed, how much greater the results might 
have been no man can say. 


What did these men do? Perhaps it would be almost as easy to answer 
the question, “What was there which they did not do?” A home missionary takes 
the Pauline example seriously—he is “all things to all men.” To declare the 
unsearchable riches of Christ is his chief end, but there is no one way of doing 
this. It may be by preaching to a man, or it may be by living near him and 
proving to be a good neighbor. It may be by talking with a stranger about his 
soul’s salvation, but it is quite as likely to be by getting down in the mud to 
help him jack up a rear axle. Friend of young and old, sturdy optimist despite 
discouragement, battler against wind and weather and the spirit that worketh 
in the children of disobedience—such, in essence, is the home missionary, whether 
he be found in Arizona or in Maine, in New York or North Dakota. 


Ultimately, however, the missionary’s activities are expected to eventuate 
in new recruits for his Master and new members for the church. It will be 
seen, by following the table, that this expectation was realized last year in the 
adding of more than eleven thousand members to missionary churches, more 
than seven thousand of whom came not by transfer from other churches but 
upon confession of their Christian faith. Let imagination try to picture what 
lies behind that simple statement: the plans and prayers, the faithful pastoral 
visitation, the friendships begun at weddings and christenings and over new-made 
graves, the sermons preached and meetings led and classes of instruction con- 
ducted! What satisfaction there was for these men when, through their efforts, 
these seven thousand came into the new Israel! What sorrow when they were 
forced to see others turn aside, almost persuaded or openly indifferent! 


Fifty-seven churches reached self-support during the year, thus justifying 
the foresight which organized them. The fact ought never to be lost sight of 
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that it is on just such results as this that our entire denominational program, 
both at home and abroad, finally depends. These fifty-seven churches, having 
reached the point where they can stand alone financially, not only relieve the 
Society of an obligation which can now be assumed for other needy com- 
munities, but put themselves in a position to go on in ever-increasing generosity 
in the support of all our Congregational benevolences. Any student of the 
history of individual churches knows that while many endure through glorious 
decades and even centuries, it is the rare exception to find a church which can 
maintain itself in full robustness throughout the changing years, with their 
inevitable shiftings in population, whether in the city or in the country. The 
strong church of yesterday is the weak church of today. The strength of today 
was only beginning to find expression yesterday. And tomorrow? If tomorrow 
is to do its full share and make its full contribution, it will be because of the 
co-operation of these fifty-seven churches, and others like them, which year by 
year have been nurtured and cherished until they have come to self-support. 
It is, therefore, easy of demonstration that he who gives to home missions 
contributes not only to the establishment of churches in his own land, but helps 
lay the foundation for our entire future benevolent program, both here and 
beyond the seas. 


But without further delay, let us look at the table: 


Results of the Year as Compared with Those of the Two Years Preceding 


1922 1921 1920 
Number of missionary churches............... 1,763 1,780 1,861 
Number of additional Sunday Schools virtually 
PLCOCIING PSEALIOIIS rete ace cite cece: ekecee + ae wince 79 122 66 
Total membership, aided churches, missions and 
iedelimemstatlOusmmres.se caries soe sete es 95,612 91,568 87,741 
BOL aIE ACCES SIO Sane ns ate ose ee cress coe 11,164 13,474 10,746 
PNT SMO: COMLESSION 4. ..(¢ Pacis «jcc eeseain ols «is 7,234 8,427 6,536 
Total Sunday School enrollment.............. 127,629 129,589 118,024 
INewseluncisess OFCANIZE( 1.0). ck es ee tes ccidene « 37 43 39 
INMMDEE OF MISSIONATICS ceca sie oles s sae tess 1,394 1,447 1,444 
INIOUEMISMO EESELVICED cco cite ste cies o ne ninsticcn Coos 13,463 12,877 12,592 
AVrenMmTTCC ULE ater Greg Malte” sicieyea ora cheval x, pia cise St 6% 167 232 291 
Churches reaching self-support ............... 57 26 50 
IN eMC HUTCH IIT INS aisterca aise alco elelere etorsteteis; <1 ayy 29 25 
ING WiRDALSONACES mays crac cic ile lxe ccinarais ahsrate 19 20 35 
Men serving single fields................006... 872 870 835 
Men serving two or more fields............... 522 577 609 
Churches, missions and preaching stations 
amone tie fOrelgn-POIN 22%).6. 2s. ese s 274 280 304 
English-speaking churches doing work among 
fier FOTeIst-DOR cree ccc es cs ame se cee = 54 32 32 


Number of student summer workers.......... 149 66 
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There is one line in this table which ought to be written in letters of fire, 
so that it may blaze its way into the hearts of Christian men and women who 
are anxious to put their money where it will accomplish lasting spiritual results, 
and shine resplendent before the eyes of young men seeking a place 
where they can make their lives count for great things. It is: “MEN NEEDED, 
167.” The fields are white unto the harvest. The compilation of accessions 
to the membership of churches within the United States in 1922, as published by 
the Federal Council of Churches, shows an increase of almost a million and a 
quarter, which exceeds the average for the preceding five years by nearly one- 
half. Pray ye therefore the worker’s prayer—not the bystander’s—pray ye 
therefore the Lord of the harvest that He send forth laborers into His harvest. 

In this connection look at the last line of the table. It is an addition 
to former reports: “Summer Workers, 149.” These are college students, young 
men and young women, who were sent out last summer under three months’ 
commission by the Sunday School Extension Society and the Home Missionary 
Society, including several of the Constituent State Societies. These fine young 
people carried an invigorating stimulus to every community in which they 
worked; but, fully as important, they were able by actual experience to know 
something of the joy of unselfish service in Christian work, and to determine, 
in numerous instances, on some form of such service as their own life’s choice. 


Foreign-Speaking Missions 

One of the grave questions confronting this country is that of assimilating 
the 350,000, and more, immigrants who, even under the restrictions now pre- 
vailing, are annually permitted to settle here. They bring rich gifts of Old World 
training and tradition, and splendid resources of strength and aspiration. Some- 
times, too, they bring ignorance and clannishness and distorted ideals. To learn 
from them, and to teach them; to help them eliminate their undesirable traits 
and grow in loyalty to the country of their adoption—that is the problem of 
Americanization. The Home Missionary Society seeks to do its part in this 
important and patriotic task, first of all, by meeting the immigrant at the main 
gateway, Ellis Island. There it maintains a kindergarten and school for the 
children of immigrants who, for one reason or another, are detained by the 
immigration authorities before being granted, or denied, admittance. Its workers 
convince the children and their parents that America is holding out to them a 
hand of sympathy and kindly fellowship. It follows some of these immigrants 
through the gates into their new home, endeavoring to minister to them in their 
own language until such time as they shall have mastered the new tongue. It is 
convinced that the Congregational ideals which inspired our Pilgrim Fathers and 
were the foundation for the political structure of this free republic, will, if per- 
sisted in and practiced by these newer pilgrims, result in the same devotion to 
liberty and democracy. In the year 1922-23, there were 274 foreign-speaking 
missions under the care of the Society, conducted in 23 languages other than 
English. These were distributed as follows: 
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These were divided among the States as follows: 

RahtorimyeN acas.cec soso setae ose 10 New Hampshire’ ./..eee.cs os: 5 
LOS GED ES QOS esas See ee 1 NewiJiersey ne as hese en te 5 
POUNCCHEME (ke Sens onicaet bars 21 News Mexicorisi.cs Mee sene sf 7 
MOEN eee i iowcis dunes 17 We wary Onl tar. Wey ease 14 
ELST SIE Re See 1 NorthyDakotal.ciocs ates ates 5 
Pedallepeen era farce ea cocoate on ae 4 CB TT Ya oten £98 SiN Rn BRR le ae a aot ae 4 
TRAST es Cae am 6 (GNC EARVSTRTE® bay aes RE ae ee re ee 2 
LENE STAG) Se areas ee 1 CHEER OUI cashier: eos ai cents 6 
UA kG oe ee a eee 5 Penis ylyatiiaie. are ais wlstore sire wakes uses 18 
I SARE Se ee Oe ee eee 4 Rhedertsland Meraenseer waco 2 
UL GUA EVER GS Os Seen eee 2 SOAR OLA see att seid nes 8 
IM IETIS, i SA GS ees RI ce re 4 RVIETINIONE cetia tets cinis cine once a aeaes 2 
Whaesachusetts es 4: tac. coe aise 58 Wigs hin stoma nie ccs cme ae re oes yp 
IMitchioameen- 0. to ocs.cs ae was nae 3 WWiesgebexasmiaeiantiinkas soGaenas 2 
INEST PMCS OCA oe nls el artva arlata ones 13 WWHSEOMSITI he haleac ac brane core tees teks 14 
MES SSO CIR Peters Scissor aus +) she's 1 Win Oluaiil Capeyn. Pe <tade cis woes ar 2, 
NGG lw OS aon een SernCor 10 — 
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The Treasury 


Under the plan of organization already referred to, the self-supporting or 
“Constituent” State Societies, nineteen in number, manage their own financial 
affairs. The financial summaries appearing at the end of this report indicate 
that the receipts of these nineteen Societies during their last completed fiscal period 
were $687,986. This compares with $629,751, the total for the year before. Dis- 
bursements were $669,478 as compared with $577,871 for the preceding period. 
These figures do not include the amounts received for and disbursed to the 
national treasury. They do, however, take account of the borrowings and repay- 
ments of loans which have been found necessary to the carrying on of the work 
in a number of the states, and of whatever amounts were on hand at the beginning 
of the year. Disregarding these loans, it is shown that the net receipts of the 
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State Societies for carrying on their own work were $571,072 and the disburse- 
ments for such work $603,997. In other words, when viewed as a whole, home 
missionary activities in the Constituent States cost $32,925 more than the receipts. 
If anyone, on this showing, is disposed to ask why disbursements were allowed 
to exceed income, it is pertinent to point out that home missionary expenditures, 
involving, as they do, payments in fulfillment of commitments for salaries and 
other fixed charges, are not susceptible to curtailment with every decrease in 
revenue. Ultimately, however, unless receipts increase, expenditures must be 
diminished at whatever heart-breaking cost to this vital Christian work. 

Turning now to the income of the national treasury, it appears that it was 
$1,957 less than in the preceding year. By reductions in expenditure, chiefly in 
missionary labor, it was possible to bring disbursements down to within $113 
of the amount received. The year was concluded, therefore, with only that much 
of an addition to the debt of $42,409 with which it was begun. 

In the thought that this deficit might fairly be considered a hold-over from 
the period of inflated expenses following the war, and that if once the slate were 
washed clean the Society’s supporters would see to keeping it clean, the Executive 
Committee voted, at its meeting of May 14th, 1923, to appropriate to current 
account $42,522 from permanent funds which by direction of the donors had 
been made subject to stich use in case of special emergency. Your Board of 
Directors is able, therefore, to report that the Society began the new fiscal year 
free from debt. But let it be remembered that this freedom was purchased at the 
cost of permanently lessening income by over $2,000 annually. It is earnestly 
hoped that such action may never have to be repeated. Now that we are even 
with the world, let us stay even. 

If Congregationalists generally were but thoroughly persuaded of the need 
and the opportunity inherent in home missions, it cannot be doubted that they 
would come so strongly to the support of this work that it would be possible, not 
only to avoid further retrenchment, but to go on to enlarging accomplishment for 
the Master, to whose cause they are pledged. 

Net receipts from all sources, including City, State and National Societies, 
were $978,330. This is a goodly sum, to be sure, but what a tremendous stretch 
of territory and what a teeming population it had to cover. It ought to have 
been doubled. That this result might easily be obtained if all the members of 
Congregational churches would participate is beyond question, 


Per Capita Gifts 


The average contribution for home missions from Congregationalists last 
year was 78 cents, or but little more than 1%4 cents per week. A cent a day, not 
counting Sundays, would have quadrupled receipts from living donors. Here is 
a table indicating per capita gifts by states last year and the year preceding. 
The first group is made up of states which bettered their record; the second of 
those which equaled or fell below it: 
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1922-23 1921-22 1922-23 1921-22 

JNUEIING sey 2 etaer aeeta 40 Re a Dati ratios es asset 05 10 
California (Northern)... 83 MPM APIZONG Weeds Maske vies ck x 1.18 1.69 
California (Southern)... 1.60 om OFAC. eahicaktck cc: 42 42 
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Do New Hampshire ........ 63 ws 
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Constituent Societies 


The Constituent State Societies are the financial backbone of the home mis- 
sionary enterprise. Not only do they carry on and support their own work, 
but through their contributions to the wider field they make up the difference 
between what that field is able to furnish toward its own support and what is 
necessary to the prosecution of work therein. One of the joys of administration 
is found in the cordial relationships existing between the National Society and 
the state organizations. Joint work is carried on with utmost harmony and not 
infrequently the more resourreful states come to the help of the work in 
national territory by special gifts in addition to their regular percentage con- 
tributions. These percentages, as they obtained March 31, 1923, are shown below. 
It should be borne in mind that it makes no difference whether undesignated 
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gifts are sent, in the first instance, to the national or the state treasury, or to the 
Commission on Missions. In any case they are divided on the basis of the 
percentage prevailing in the state where they originate, and distribution is made 
accordingly. The liberty, of course, of the donor to determine to what work his 
money shall go, whether state or national, is recognized by all concerned, and 
where such designation is made, it is controlling. 


Per Cent Per Cent 
to to State 
GC] eMies: Society 
Galitonnias Northern ) immerse. cteine ae teieoiente ets terre 2 98 
Galitorniay( Southern) s. oce ee aemas else reiastuenesneens 5 95 
Wommecti Cues days oo ae ahs cicgn sien eee he nis Sea ae 50 50 
HHinoisacexcept=Chicago) mais aastae soe antares 25 75 
LIBRE Ran aan eee ei ARORA Oe ene Ore Sone: 30 70 
I ATISAS oars AO ioe is ive eee aeeoioes touche date e ies ee caer 10 90 
HV isea tate raed cpcecraucso de ORG aad Pe eure TRE IRTANS ereaastous shee eer vores 5 95 
IMipGcRYe nicl oaagey fa Dec eae iene Oa thn Ferro ane oe 35 65 
IME aihe ht eae oe ae ree US Oo aoe Soeeneon 15 85 
IMINO PaVIS oh eid ay na ee A RIN VA yates A Ate ah Aine 5 95 
INETSSOULLIM sate cresicm sence tre me ce enti Geer a veo inieee 5 95 
MING Dials kere ete crests cis eee ec ree ee aL oe eee eee ie oe iats 10 90 
Newall ampshine: sc ctisc mele sc cron ce oe heise reece 50 50 
ING wMeV Of ku Stars chee cick ne eet one nee ee eee 15 85 
(OVS Sots sin i Oe ne Bee nae cra RMR abn cis Porm A 13 87 
EO CC US TAT eh: ir opoule ase rsesN Tite HR ORT RE ctatey ee or PS 20 80 
Vier ilOn Eee eit sacri tee eae ec nee ER 25 75 
\V/ER aia teeter aateta soo tie AAD MAO esa nae Comer ec oye ae 3 97 
WV SCOUSTiaras hic eco cans pe rkeoreh ae pain Acer aoe 10 90 


Administration 

The wisdom which made possible the close alliance of this Society with the 
Church Building and Sunday School Extension Societies, by providing them with 
a common Board of Directors and one General Secretary, continues to find 
justification in the facility and felicity with which the work of all three is 
carried on. Fundamentally, they are engaged in differing phases of a single task, 
a fact expressed by the joint name frequently given them of “The Church 
Extension Boards.” 

Grateful acknowledgment is made of the services of the faithful men and 
women who, as members of the Executive Committee, are called upon to devote 
much time and labor to the immediate management of the Society’s affairs. 


Superintendence 
During the year the following changes occurred among the Superintendents 
and the general field force: 
Rey. William J. Minchin, D.D., having been called from the superintendency 
of the Rocky Mountain District to that of Northern California, upon the retire- 
ment of Rey. Leland D. Rathbone, D.D., was succeeded by Rev. Arthur J. 
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Sullens, D.D., who resigned as Superintendent for Oregon and Southern Idaho 
in order to take this new field. Dr, Sullens, in turn, was followed by Rev. C. H. 
Harrison, drafted for that purpose from the Church Building Society. Rev. 
Wilfred C. Barber was made Assistant Superintendent of Florida, but after seven 
months of service was compelled by ill health to give up his work. Rev. R. R. 
Shoemaker was appointed Assistant Superintendent for the District of the 
Southwest, beginning September 1. On March 1, Rey. Ralph V. Hinckle 
resigned as Assistant Superintendent for the Rocky Mountain District. With 
the close of 1922, Rev. J. E. Ingham, having reached the age of automatic retire- 
ment, gave up his work as Assistant Superintendent for Southern Idaho. Rev. 
Claton S, Rice was appointed to begin in this field on part time, three months 
later, April 1, becoming full-time Assistant Superintendent. Rev. Walter H. 
Rollins, D.D., formerly President of Fairmont College, succeeded Rev. Charles 
W. Shelton, D.D., in the superintendency of New York, the latter’s health 
requiring the change, though permitting him to retain his office of Conference 
Treasurer. During the year, Rev. William F. Frazier became Secretary of the 
Vermont Domestic Missionary Society, and Rev. Theodore R, Faville was 
appointed to the Superintendency of Wisconsin. 


Our Promoted Fellow Workers 


For the long years of earnest labor of those who, during the period covered 
by this report, were called to their reward, the Board records its thankful appre- 
ciation. They have passed on, but their influence continues in many a life which 
they cheered and assisted. In affectionate remembrance their names are here 
recorded : ; 

Mr. James T, Brinckerhoff, New York City. 
Rev. Moritz E. Eversz, Chicago, Ill. 
Rev. Albert Frazier, Santee, Nebraska. 
Rev. F. J. Hart, St. Louis, Missouri. 
Rev. L. H. Heisley, Chicago, Illinois. 
Rev. G. F. Howard, Brownfield, Maine. 
Rev. G. M. Howe, Richmond, Maine. 
Rey. E. W. Jobbins, Northbridge Center, Massachusetts. 
Rev. Franklin W. Keagy, Portland, Oregon. 
Rey. E. C. Lyons, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
Rev. C. L. Parker, Olmstead Falls, Ohio. 
Rev. W. R. Pierce, Petersburg, Nebraska. 
Rey. W. F. Renshaw, Gilsum, New Hampshire. 
Rev. L. B. Robertson, Grand Forks, North Dakota. 
Rev. F. F. Sechrest, Randleman, North Carolina. 
Miss Faith Schultz, Salem, Massachusetts. 


The Annual Meeting of the Society 


In the even years the Annual Meetings of the Society are naturally not so 
largely attended as are those held in connection with the meetings of the National 
Council, but they have a distinct informational and promotional function. This 
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year’s meeting was held December 12, 1922, at First Church, Binghamton, New 
York. Its program was arranged to cover the work of all three Societies of the 
Extension Boards. The minutes of this meeting have already been published. 


The Mid-winter Meeting 

The Annual Meeting of the Board of Directors is held on the Tuesday after 
the third Sunday of January. This year, in pursuance of a fruitful and well- 
established custom, the Board arranged for a conference beginning the Sunday 
before and continuing through Wednesday, to which were invited all the State 
Superintendents, as well as certain other general workers, and the representatives 
of the various national denominational agencies. The meeting was held at the 
Chicago Beach Hotel, Chicago. In close conjunction therewith was held a 
meeting of the Commission on Missions, which was preceded by a conference 
under the auspices of the Education Society. 


Promotional Activities 


On July 1 the Secretary of Promotion, Rev. William S. Beard, having been 
called to similar service for all the Societies, under the direction of the Commis- 
sion on Missions, severed his connection with this Society. His duties, in so 
far as they have continued to be carried on, have been undertaken by the General 
Secretary. These have included the editing of the home missionary section of 
“The American Missionary,” the preparation of advertisements, correspondence 
with special contributors, supervision of new literature, and arranging for pres- 
entation of the Society’s interests at student conferences. To these activities 
must, of course, be added the promotional work of all the rest of the adminis- 
trative force, who are continually engaged in stirring up interest in the home 
missionary cause. The Board is convinced of the desirability of a strong, joint, 
financial appeal to the churches, conducted annually in the interest of all the 
Societies, through the agency of the Commission on Missions, and of such 
co-ordination of appeals by individual societies as shall be conducive to greatest 
effectiveness. It is equally certain that the deep springs of missionary enthusiasm 
which have supplied life and energy for the conduct of the missionary enterprise 
in the past, must be kept open and flowing through constant attention to the 
providing of the Society’s entire constituency with information concerning the 
importance and triumphant possibilities of the home missionary task. 

Interdenominationally, through active co-operation with the Home Missions 
Council, the Council of Women for Home Missions, and the Missionary Educa- 
tion Movement, the Society has sought to realize in action the ideals of Christian 
fellowship for which it stands. 


Service Bureau 
Under the supervision of the Treasury Department, and at the special 
initiative of Assistant Treasurer Moore, our work of purchasing, printing and 
addressing has been steadily developed and we have termed this the “Congrega- 
tional Service Bureau.” Such equipment as typewriters, stereopticons and moving- 
picture machines have been purchased for churches at a material saving to them 
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upon list prices. Inquiries for other articles have been received, and while it has 
not always been possible to obtain discounts, the prospective purchasers have been 
put in touch with reliable concerns. On our multigraph machine we print most 
of our office forms, letter heads and form-letters, besides doing similar work for 
other organizations, thus greatly lessening printing expense. Our addressograph 
list of pastors is corrected as changes occur by means of report cards which the 
Superintendents send in. Their co-operation makes it possible to keep this list 
in excellent shape, and it is available to all Congregational Societies. 


Woman’s Work 


It is but fitting that in view of the great debt the Society owes to Congrega- 
tional women all over the land because of the results of their devoted interest 
and effort in missionary endeavor, some special word of appreciation should 
here find place. In study classes, in sewing circles, in co-operation in the raising 
of the Apportionment, the value of their work is beyond computation. The 
Board records its gratitude to the women of the local missionary societies, the 
officers of the Unions and of the Home Missionary Federation. One of the 
members of the Board is a woman and two women are now serving upon the 
Executive Committee. The continued efficiency of Miss Miriam L. Woodberry, 
Secretary of the Woman’s Department of the Society, is deserving of special 
mention. 

In conclusion, the Board of Directors wishes to pledge anew its devotion 
to the home missionary cause and all that it means for the Glory of God and 
the service of man. “Reaching forth unto those things which are before,” let 
us press forward. 


REVIEW OF THE FIELD 


The need of home mission work in the United States is far from ended. 
It will be decades before our land can be regarded as completely won by 
Christian forces. We bring churches to self-support in one direction only to 
find that old and contributing churches in other places are themselves calling 
for help. Word comes from several states that small churches in agricultural 
sections have been hard hit by reason of small returns for their produce and 
high prices for things they buy. Our attention is centered now upon Florida 
and California, with their rapidly growing cities, and again upon the new West, 
which even yet is only in the beginning of its real expansion. Foreign-speaking 
churches are still with us, although gradually and imperceptibly the various 
groups become absorbed into our common life. By a study of the following 
pages, one will secure a bird’s-eye view of the entire mission field, not only 
in territory directly under the responsibility of the National Home Missionary 
Society, but also in the Constituent States. 

It has been a year of intensive activity. Many successes are reported, 
notably in the line of church building, the number of churches brought to self- 
support, increases on confession of faith, and the extension of religious work 
at educational centers. 

New Buildings 

A new Finnish church building was completed in Reedley, California. 
Cleveland Park Church, Washington, D. C., has not only come to self-support 
but has been in the midst of a building campaign, The Italian church at Cliff- 
side, New Jersey, has dedicated a substantial house of worship. Park Church, 
Oklahoma City, dedicated a fine house of worship, costing nearly $100,000. 
Missoula, Montana, and Chattanooga, Tenessee, also deserve mention. 


Religious Education 
Progress in religious education at university centers is marked at Tucson, 
Arizona; Missoula, Montana; Austin, Texas; while a student pastor has been 
appointed for the Agricultural College in Massachusetts. 


Foreign-Speaking Work 
Dr. Grauer reports a greater use of the English language in many of the 
churches under his care, and the number asking for aid is constantly growing 
smaller. It is worthy of mention that Rev. Anton Paulu, of the Bohemian 
Church, Vining, Iowa, retires after twenty-five years of service. The German 
Department, under Dr. Obenhaus, reports four new churches organized and 
ten men ordained to the ministry. The German churches have assisted in 
raising a very large amount of money for relief work in Russia, and this 

has materially affected their giving to benevolences. 


Sacrificial Leadership 
Dr. Baird reports that more men are needed in isolated and hard fields, 
as, for example, in Northern Idaho. He says, “There is need of men who 
interpret success in terms of service.” 


oo ae 
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Larger Parishes 


Among the Larger Parishes that are functioning strongly may be mentioned 
Redfield, South Dakota; Collbran and Montrose, Colorado; Edgemont, South 
Dakota and Aroostook County, Maine. The idea has come to stay. 


Departments 

The reports of Directors of Departments who are performing signal service, 
deserve special notice. Director Royce has assisted in city undertakings in 
Maine, Connecticut, Michigan, Missouri, California and other states. Director 
Dana has given much time to Constituent States in New England and the 
Middle West, attending a large number of Conferences and delivering lectures 
at educational centers and theological seminaries. Director Kingsley has con- 
tinued his work in Cleveland, finally reporting the negotiations closed for the 
purchase of the Jewish Tabernacle at a total cost of $100,000, a building centrally 
located and admirably adapted to the needs of this growing work. The trend 
of Negro migration from the South to the North still continues, and Mr. 
Kingsley has given considerable attention to the work in New York, Buffalo 
and Chicago, Director Bowden has put in an active year, traveling nearly 
40,000 miles. He has given special attention to the problems among the Swedish 
churches and Slavic groups, assisting in the establishment of a new Armenian 
church at Detroit, and supervising our work at Ellis Island. 


Frank Lincotn Moore, 
Secretary of Missions. 


ALASKA 
Douglas 
Congregationalists have churches at four points in Alaska: Douglas, Valdez, 
Anchorage and Nome. The Douglas church presents the only continuous Chris- 
tian program. It serves Catholic and Protestant, foreigner and American, alike. 
The Sunday School has increased from about thirty-five to one hundred and 
seventy-nine, and is probably the largest in the whole territory. 


Valdez 
This church has been thoroughly renovated within and without, and the 
parsonage improved. During the long, cold, shut-in winters, the ministry of 
comfort and cheer is greatly appreciated. 


Anchorage 

This congregation owns a good corner site which has a small parsonage 
on it. It is worshiping temporarily in a store building. As neither the Episco- 
pal nor Presbyterian churches are anywhere near self-support, and the city has 
scarcely one-fifth of the population it had when the church was organized, it 
has not seemed right to spend missionary money in supporting services. The 
Ladies’ Aid Society continues and the officers care for the property. A voluntary 
work has been done for the natives by members of the church. 
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Nome 


Nome is probably at the lowest ebb in its history, with only about 400 
people during the winter months. As soon as spring opetis up, the population 
will return, and with it a Congregational minister to care for the church, which 
is federated with the Methodists. 


CALIFORNIA (NORTH) 


After seventeen years of most effective service, Superintendent Rathbone 
retired from office, and was succeeded August 1, 1922, by Rev. William J. 
Minchin, who was called from the superintendency of the Rocky Mountain 
District. 

The closing months of the year were spent in getting familiar with the 
new situation, and the year’s work, as a whole, went along with the momentum 
of the earlier months. While there has been a most gratifying increase in 
benevolences during the last few years, that increase did not keep pace with 
the growing demands upon the Conference and Home Missionary Society, and 
both have been operating for a number of months at a distinct financial loss. 

Beginning with April, the Bay Association undertook the more intensive 
cultivation of the great metropolitan area, and under the direction of Secretary 
Rowland B. Dodge, has succeeded in interesting a number of prominent lay- 
men in the needs of both sides of the Bay. The old Green Street property 
_was sold and lots secured for a larger and better Latin-American work, which 
at the present time is being carried on jointly as a federated project, though 
there is some thought of definite allocations of religious work to the several 
denominations, each taking a racial group as its distinct responsibility. 

There are marked evidences of growth in both number and size of the 
cities of Northern California, and it is necessary to meet this situation as fast 
as allocations are assigned by the Comity Council, which works most success- 
fully in this region. 

There is no dearth of ministers, as many come to the state and wait for 
such openings as can be secured, with the hope of promotion later. It would 
be well if, before coming, these men counted the cost of long months of possible 
non-employment in church work, 

The present trend of thought with the ministry is more evangelical and 
theological, accepting the social as an obvious and necessary auxiliary to well- 
ordered work, but regarding the spiritual as the aim and object of religious 
education and moral development. Some time there may be as much interest 
shown in a great spiritual awakening as there is now shown in getting new 
business and a greater population. 


CALIFORNIA (SOUTH) 


The Conference’s home missionary policy during 1922 was substantially as 
follows: 


1. The establishment of as many new churches in growing, residential sections 
of the cities, by and with the advice and approval of the Denominational Super- 
intendents’ Council, representing a dozen denominations, as the Conference and 
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the Los Angeles Church Extension Society can finance. The Conference also 
has undertaken responsibility for a second church at Long Beach, with a prop- 
erty investment of $36,000. Three other churches should be established at large 
initial expense: Burbank, San Pedro and Santa Monica. Several difficult situa- 
tions have been saved by transplanting churches from small inside lots to large 
and conspicuous corner ones. It costs no more to build attractive houses of 
worship on good lots than on poor ones. The denomination may have too many 
small churches in the cities, but certainly it does not have enough large and 
strong ones. 

2. Missionary churches long established are encouraged and urged to come 
to self-support on some adequate basis. Eleven such churches in this district, 
long on the missionary list, came to self-support during the last two years. 

3. Congregationalism has a great and free field in such communities as Seeley 
and Calipatria in the Imperial Valley and Tehachapi in Kern County, where 
the members of many denominations have united in a Congregational church, 
admirably fitted by its policy and ideals to serve the whole community. 

4. Communities within ten miles of large population centers and connected 
by good roads, offer peculiar difficulties. The particular problem before the 
Conference is to get first-class ministers who will remain long enough to develop 
a worthy work. 

Two new churches were organized and recognized by the Los Angeles 
Association of Churches, namely, Atlantic Avenue, Long Beach, and Santa 
Susana. 

The year 1922 was the best in the history of the Conference. 


DANO-NORWEGIAN DEPARTMENT (THE) 


In 1856, a free church movement to revive Apostolic Christianity, was started 
in Norway. Norwegians emigrating to this country wanted that kind of re- 
ligion. In 1884, Congregationalists came to their assistance by establishing 
a department for training pastors in connection with Chicago Seminary. About 
one htindred and seventy-five men have attended this department and gone out 
from it to organize churches among their people. The first one founded was in 
Boston in 1885, and every year thereafter one or more came into existence, until 
there were sixty Dano-Norwegian churches, of which fifty-four survive. These 
organizations like independence and strive for self-support. The number asking 
aid has decreased steadily until last year there were but nine on the list of the 
Home Missionary Society. 


Minnesota 


Lakeside Church, Winona, is now holding regular services in English. 
Special meetings during the year resulted in thirty-five conversions, fifteen of 
the new members being students at the Normal School. The young people’s 
work has taken on new life. Improvements have been made on the building 
and a piano has been purchased. 

Pending the appointment of a bilingual pastor, the work at Dawson is at 
a standstill. 
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Wisconsin 


Maple Valley is holding Scandinavian services once a month only; all other 
services are in English. Pulcifer and Lakewood are yoked with Maple Valley 
and the pastor has organized a new church near Townsend. A new building 
was dedicated at this place recently. Maple Valley is a rural parish, with 
sixty miles between extremes, but the Congregational Ford helps the pastor 
to cover the wide field, The churches at Clintonville, Navarino and Witten- 
berg seem unable to increase in membership, due largely to the removal of the 
young people to the larger cities. 


Washington 


A year ago the church in Tacoma was sold, the Church Building Society’s 
claims paid, and with no funds in hand, it was supposed that the end of the 
work had come. However, the people rallied, bought a corner lot in a good 
location and built a neat little church, which is almost free from debt. The 
congregation is now awaiting a new pastor. 


Oregon 


In Portland the church became nearly extinct by the removal of practically 
the whole membership at one time. A little band of women, however, held some 
meetings and raised sufficient money to meet the annual payments on the 
_ property. They are looking for a leader and confidently expect a revival of 
interest among the Danes and Norwegians in the community. 


FINNISH DEPARTMENT (THE) 


In May, 1922, the Eastern Association of Finnish Churches held its Annual 
Meeting in West Parish, Maine. The attendance from Maine, New Hampshire 
and Massachusetts churches was large and enthusiastic. 

The following month the Annual Meeting of the Western Association was 
held at Astoria, Oregon. This gathering was well attended and a great deal of 
interest was manifested, especially in the addresses of the Jokkinen brothers 
from Finland. These churches are the strongest religious influence among Finns 
on the Pacific Coast. The weak spot in the Finnish work on the Coast is at 
Seattle, where a competent leader is needed and where it would seem that 
such a man could secure a good following. 

The church in Reedley, California, has put up a building during the last 
year, meeting the entire cost, with the exception of $4,000 aid from the Church 
Building Society. This church is composed of men who are developing fruit 
ranches and should be a very substantial organization. 

In Minnesota, Rev. Alexander Muhonen is developing work in many small 
points, most of them recent settlements, where the people are making homes 
on the cut-over forests and peat lands. This work is difficult and offers small 
immediate returns, but Mr. Muhonen is gaining the confidence of the people, 
and another year’s work should show tangible results. In Duluth, he conducts 
two Sunday Schools, one meeting downtown in the English Lutheran church, 
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and the other in the northwestern part of the city, in one of the Presbyterian 
churches. 

There are opportunities for serving scattered growing communities of 
Finnish people in Vermont and Connecticut, and for rendering a much larger 
service in new communities in Northern Michigan and Wisconsin, Minnesota 
and Montana, Our men are holding occasional services in scores of places where 
there is no church organization, As the school in Chicago develops so that 
its students are capable of doing serious work in the summer, some of these 
points could offer good opportunities. The small church in Chicago, under the 
care of Rev. Charles Stenman, appears to be developing in a very satisfactory 
way and he is also reaching occasionally, through his students, some other 
points in the vicinity. 

The Finnish people most largely influenced by this work are those who 
do not find spiritual satisfaction in the Lutheran churches. As the work of 
the Finnish churches improves, and there is no question but that it is improving, 
Congregational leaders may find a field in the large group of social-minded 
Finns who are now holding aloof from all religious connection, Our workers 
are all earnest and sincere, sympathetic with the actual needs of the people and 
acquainted with actual conditions. This acquaintance with the realities of life 
is our chief hope in bringing them to a wider sympathy with the different groups 
of their own people. 


GERMAN DEPARTMENT (THE) 


There are 255 German churches in the United States. Seventy-four are 
missionary, with a membership of 3,531, and additions of 368. They are 
served by forty-five pastors. During the year, two of the missionary churches 
became self-supporting. Twenty-seven churches and five mission stations lap 
over into Canada. They are served by seven pastors and a general missionary, 
supported jointly by the Canada Congregational Union and the churches on 
this side of the line, under the general supervision of the Superintendent of the 
German Department, who is Chairman of the Canada Missionary Committee. 

Four new churches were organized during the year. The church in Port- 
land, Oregon, heretofore independent, voted to seek the Congregational fellow- 
ship. Another group, organized with fifty members, called in a missionary pastor 
to serve them, and has since increased the membership by fifty per cent. in six 
months. It has just dedicated its new place of worship, with a small grant 
from the Church Building Society. The same plan is being followed by a group 
in a Colorado town. There are many more calls for help of this kind than it 
is possible to answer at present. 

The famine in Russia has drawn upon the sympathy of the German Russians 
to a large extent. The report of the American Relief Expedition states the 
Wolga Relief Society, an organization created by our German churches as a 
collection agency, and co-operating with the former, has contributed over 
$200,000 to its relief work in Russia. This does not include food drafts which, 
according to the conservative estimates of those in a position to know, reached 
a total of $300,000. All this was done despite poor crops in most sections of 
the country and poor prices paid for those that were raised. At present the 
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Wolga Relief Society is sending clothing in carload lots, and has appointed one 
of the laymen in the churches to supervise its distribution. Clothing drafts, 
in large numbers, have been sent through the American Relief Association. 

The Germans from South Russia also have organized to aid in the regions 
from which they came, where the need was no less great. All this, of course, 
has diminished the regular contributions of the people, who usually give gen- 
erously, according to their circumstances, to the National Societies. 

To care for the growing work, thirteen men were appointed to pastorates 
during the year. Ten received ordination. Four church buildings were dedi- 
cated, and two others are about ready for consecration. 

Three veteran ministers of this Department laid down their work during 
1922, Among them one, who for thirty-three years was the wise and efficient 
Superintendent of the German work, Rev. Moritz E, Eversz. He passed to 
his abundant reward July 16, 1922. 

The present Superintendent is endeavoring to take care of his large corre- 
spondence and is trying to keep in touch with the churches under his care by 
giving himself, so far as his time will permit, to the work on the field. He 
rejoices in the able assistance of Rev. John Hoelzer, General Missionary, located 
at Denver, and Rev. G. Graedel, Conference Missionary for the Pacific German 
Conference, who, in his advanced years, still delights in rendering gratuitous 
service to the churches within his reach. His help is most gratefully received 
and acknowledged. 

During the year the Superintendent visited 108 churches and forty-five 
Sunday Schools, preached seventy-five sermons, gave fifty-eight other addresses 
and traveled 31,226 miles. He also serves as President of the German Pilgrim 
Press, which publishes a Christian weekly, a Sunday School paper, and other 
literature. In addition, he is a member of the Executive Committee of Redfield 
College, our German General Conference school in South Dakota, from which, 
ordinarily, new recruits for the German work are obtained. 


IDAHO (NORTHERN) 


The fifteen fields of Northern Idaho should have three more ministers. 
Summer students give greatly needed help, but the winter work with the young 
people is almost entirely lost when there is no pastor to suggest ways of meeting 
the competition of the cheap movie and the all-night dance. 

The work at Wallace has been moving favorably. The building has been 
refitted and improved for Sunday School work. Kellogg is completing a $19,000 
church building. Mullan is planning to erect a new scout hall the coming 
summer. 

The larger fields are well manned. The poverty of the smaller fields makes 
missionary aid in large amounts absolutely necessary. It is difficult, also, to 
find men who will interpret success in terms of service. 


IDAHO (SOUTHERN) 


The work in Southern Idaho is in a promising condition. The territory 
is largely frontier in type and presents a challenge to the Home Missionary 
Society. 
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Rev. J. E. Ingham, who has rendered effective service as. Assistant Super- 
intendent for the past six years, resigned at the close of the year, and accepted 
a call to the Grand View church. Rev. Claton S. Rice has succeeded Mr. Ingham. 

In spite of the critical economic conditions throughout the state, the churches 
have maintained a strong front. Boise First, under the leadership of Rev. W. 
T. Lockwood, is taking a prominent part in our work in the state. Rev. C. 
E, Mason celebrated the twenty-fifth anniversary of his pastorate with the 
Mountain Home church during the year. Excellent work was done at Pocatello, 
Weiser and New Plymouth. 

The larger parishes, which many of the rural churches have to cover, makes 
the work exceedingly difficult. However, our men in these fields are carrying 
on a far-flung work effectively, and are laying the basis for future expansion. 
The use of home missionary cars is of very great value in the rural fields. 

Several new irrigation projects are under way. These mean large agricul- 
tural developments in the state and many new opportunities for work. 


ILLINOIS 


It is fair to say that those who are charged with leadership in the co- 
operative task of the Congregational churches of Illinois, increasingly feel the 
task must be viewed as a whole and that it is difficult to separate the part of 
the task which relates to the self-supporting churches from that which relates 
to the churches aided with appropriations of money from time to time. 

Probably the chief aim of the period under review has been to develop 
a greater spirit of co-operation among the churches, together with the agencies 
for the expression of that spirit. This has given rise to the following activities: 

1. At Association meetings a general subject was considered, namely, Con- 
gregational team-work, and a common line of thinking was developed through- 
out the state. The willingness of the twelve Association Committees to fall 
in line with the suggestion made by the state office of a common topic, and the 
hearty co-operation received in unfolding the topic at the several meetings, 
were most encouraging. 

2. The campaign for the 1923 apportionment was conducted not only to 
raise more money, but to develop lay leadership and help the churches to feel 
they are engaged in a state-wide effort to assume their share of the common 
denominational work. Reports from 183 churches indicate their giving for 1923 
will exceed their contributions for 1921 by thirty-three per cent. From the 
standpoint of team-work, it is felt the result has been even more satisfactory. 
The Conference officials were able to meet representatives of the churches who 
were called together for the special purpose of facing the apportionment, and 
it was felt such meetings were more effective than the regular Association 
gatherings in the way of increasing and expressing an enthusiastic desire to 
do team work. 

3. A new state paper called “The Pilgrim Outlook” was started in January, 
1923, with the thought that it will afford a means of friendly interchange of 
opinion and information among the ministers and churches. A very good initial 
subscription has been obtained and the paper bids fair to be a real tie in binding 
Illinois Congregationalists closer together. 
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4, A Convocation of Ministers met at Knox College, Galesburg, January 
2nd to Sth. It was a means of strengthening and stimulating the ministers for 
carrying on their church work under the peculiar conditions that characterize 
each field. 


INDIANA 


After receiving aid from the Home Missionary Society for many years, 
a number of Indiana churches, employing part-time ministers, made a strenuous 
effort to come to self-support during 1923. 

The Society’s representative in the state has given himself without reserve 
to all its denominational interests. Churches and pastors have been counseled, 
doubtful situations made stable, and distressing situations relieved. The whole 
field of denominational interest has been considered and much time and labor 
given to fostering and caring for all the varied concerns of church life, little 
of which could have been done had it not been for the good will of the Society 
in keeping a representative on the field. 

A conspicuous example of the missionary work done during the year is 
that of a church working for a community of industrialists in the largest city 
of the state. The church has been the live thing in the district, providing a 
fine Sunday School, social rooms, and evening entertainments. A real service 
is being rendered. 

In a review of the finances fostered by the Home Missionary Society’s 
agencies, it may be noted that in 1914 the total benevolences of the state were 
$6,384; in the last report, the total of benevolences amounted to $23,736. In 
1914, the home expenses were $47,597; in the last report they were given as 
$98,714. A proportionate increase in salaries is also recorded. 


IOWA 


The twenty-five or more home mission fields which are the special care 
of the State Conference present types and problems common to nearly the 
whole range of home missionary service. There are small village fields, prac- 
tically rural, with little prospect of immediate growth; there are fields in, and 
adjacent to, mining camps, seriously crippled the last year by a prolonged strike; 
there are city fields, where, in some instances, there is fine prospect of de- 
velopment and others where the work is at a standstill, if not declining. 

The bilingual churches—Swedish, Bohemian, German and Welsh—have had 
continuous services during the year. Rev. Anton Paulu, of the Bohemian field 
at Vining and Luzerne, is about to retire after more than a quarter of a century 
of faithful and heroic service. The Dodge Memorial Church in Council Bluffs 
has been quickened in its spiritual impulse under the leadership of Rev. Nelson 
‘W. Wehrhan, and is moving into a new era of prosperity. The historic Farm- 
ington church, long dormant, has been revived under the guidance of Rev, Paul 
P. Jackson. Mount Pleasant is coming into newness of life and North River- 
side, Sioux City, sees great opportunities in the pathway ahead. It is becoming 
more and more evident that effective leadership solves home missionary prob- 
lems. 

One new organization was effected during the year—People’s Church, Daven- 
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pert. The membership numbers forty and there is a Sunday School of sixty. 
A modest property has been acquired in a part of the city where it is thought 
growth may be expected. 

In the Department of Religious Education, the Conference is seeking to 
relate itself to the institutions where our young people are flocking. There 
are two student pastors: Rev. W. P. Ames, at Iowa College, and Rev. W. C. 
Schafer, at the State University, Iowa City. There is a student helper at the 
State Teachers’ College at Cedar Falls, and the Conference pays part salary 
for the head of the Department of Religious Education in Grinnell and Tabor. 

There are indications that substantial growth in church and Church School 
membership has been made during the year just closed. The benevolences for 
the year, in spite of adverse conditions, have reached a higher level than in any 
preceding year of normal income. The state staff has been strengthened by 
the appointment of a Secretary of Benevolences. 


KANSAS 


In the Kansas report of three years ago, the statement was made that 
great things might be expected of Kansas, but that they must not be expected 
too speedily. The truthfulness of this statement has been borne out. 

In 1919, the additions on confession of faith numbered 499; in 1920, 636; 
in 1921, 820 and in 1922, 1,020. The total membership in 1919 was 16,022, with 
2,880 absentees; in 1922 there were 16,351 members, and 2,468 absentees. This 
shows an actual gain of 339, with a decrease of 412 in the number of absentees, 
or an increase of 751 resident members. The Sunday School enrollment also 
shows substantial gains. In 1919, 13,525 members were reported, and 14,496 
in 1922. In 1919, church property was valued at $1,370,000, and in 1922, at 
$1,778,400. The young people’s societies numbered fifty-three with a member- 
ship of 1,914, and the 1922 report shows sixty-six societies, with 2,153 enrolled. 
Home expenses in 1919 were $205,864, with ninety-nine churches reporting. 
In 1922, ninety-one churches reported $359,337. The average salary in 1919 
was $1,445, and in 1922 it reached $1,819. 

There have been a number of improvements in property and equipment. 
United Church, Wichita, has completed and dedicated a fine new building. 
Emporia First, and Lawrence have installed new pipe organs and done much 
decorating and improving. Welburn, Kansas City, has more than doubled the 
efficiency of the plant by remodeling the building. Kinsley, Great Bend, and 
Rosedale of Kansas City, have built or purchased parsonages, and splendid im- 
provements have been made at many other places. 

The churches have shared in the general business depression and conse- 
quent reduction of income during the year. However, the spirit of both people 
and pastors is fine, and a return to reasonable conditions will see a return to 
sufficient contribution for all work. 


MAINE 


Maine can report an average year during 1922, having made some good 
gains, and then again having to tell of several losses which were regrettable. 
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We made a gain of 269 in membership, but are sorry that our absentee list 
also increased 371, so that the resident membership decreased forty-one. For 
this absentee membership there seems to be no remedy, for the drift of the 
young people is still away from this state. Many of them are members of 
Congregational churches, and for reasons which seem to them good, prefer to 
let their membership remain in the home church. During 1922, the additions 
were 1,387 and the removals 1,054. One new church was organized. 

Church School membership shows a loss of 124, and Christian Endeavor a 
loss of 246. The loss in the Christian Endeavor follows the trend of the past 
few years, while that in the schools is probably not real. In many schools the 
membership rises and falls from year to year without any real cause. The 
Church Schools in this state during 1922, were fully up to the average in both 
attendance and efficiency. 

Home expenses increased $29,919, and the value of church property $128,350, 
largely accounted for by new valuations made of existing property. The average 
salary virtually remains the same as the previous year, increasing only $19 
during the twelve months and standing at $1,543. 

The State Conference has joined with the state Y. M. C. A. and the Baptist, 
Methodist and Universalist denominations in the support of a Secretary of 
Religious Work at the University of Maine. The experiment has proved suc- 
cessful so far and will probably be continued indefinitely. 

During the year a group of churches in Aroostook County was gathered into 
a larger parish and so far success seems to be assured. The churches are Ash- 
land, Masardis, Oxbow and Portage. There are eleven school districts in the 
limits of the parish, which is thirty-six miles long. There will be three pastors 
in charge, two being at work at present with a young student helper, who will 
remain until June, when the new man will be appointed. 

The Italian church is taking on new life, under the able leadership of a new 
and well-trained pastor. The Finnish work is prospering, and with the advent 
of spring, all three churches will be comfortably housed. The work being done 
for the Greeks by Missionary Eliopoulis, is more in the interests of American- 
ization than of the church alone, and it is greatly appreciated. 

The State Conference has appointed two new state officers and it is expected 
that a marked increase in the efficiency of the state work will be shown. Rev. 
J. C. Gregory has been appointed Secretary of Benevolences and Rev. L. A. 
Pruitt, Director of Religious Education. 

A third official to be appointed is Rev. G. K. Carter, for a number of years 
pastor in the state, as assistant to the Superintendent, succeeding Rev. W. H. 
Palmer, resigned. 

The work is moving well all over the state, considering that there have 
been three successive years of hard times for the farmers. Many churches 
have been hard hit, but in spite of difficulties, have shown a splendid spirit. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Finance 


The steady advance in contributions for Home Missions during recent years 
has been checked. The total for 1922 fell to a mark below that for 1921, not- 
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withstanding the higher percentage allotted by the apportionment for Massa- 
chusetts. This loss has been offset by increased receipts from legacies and the 
income from permanent funds. It is hoped that there will be a return to the 
higher rate of giving for 1923, and in this hope the state has agreed to increase 
the percentage for the national work to thirty-five per cent. for the next 
fiscal year. 


The Work 


The volume of the work in the field has remained substantially the same 
as the preceding year, but significant changes have been made in details. The 
plan for the co-operation of several denominations in the support of a pastor 
for the students of the Massachusetts Agricultural College in Amherst has been 
put into effect. Rev. John B. Hanna, of Endicott, New York, began this work 
at the opening of the college year. The Massachusetts Home Missionary So- 
ciety contributes $750 toward the budget and the Education Society an equal 
amount. The special ministry for the Congregational students of both colleges 
in Amherst, begun in 1921, in co-operation with the First Church, has been 
continued with good results. 

The Church Building Society, with other agencies, has given indispensable 
assistance in the thorough renovation of the “White Church” in old Deerfield, 
and the State Home Missionary Society, by a large increase in its appropriation, 
has made possible the engagement of Rev. Evarts W. Pond, a pastor especially 
qualified for the ministry to the religious life of the boys in two schools in the 
village. 

It has been possible for the Society to begin work in a large colony of 
Albanians in Worcester, through the engagement of an Albanian student. A 
new method of approach has been taken. Our worker has secured the approval 
of the priest and the people of the Albanian Orthodox Church, and has been 
received as a co-worker. He has been able to do much preaching and to 
develop a well organized program of religious education. This may point the 
way to other changes in our approach to people from the Eastern churches, of 
whom there are many thousands in this Pilgrim commonwealth. 


The Workers 


The number under commission remains about the same as last year, Neces- 
sary increases in appropriations in order to secure more nearly adequate salaries 
have prevented any large expansion in the working force. In this matter of 
the increase of salaries, it is necessary to press steadily forward in justice to 
the missionaries and the work committed to their care. Every possible aid 
has been given them. To their loyalty, grateful tribute has been paid. In 
addition to the attendance at the special conference for rural workers held at 
the Agricultural College, there was given, in 1922, the opportunity to convene 
at Northfield during the sessions of the General Conference, for a special 
“retreat” of home missionary workers, a privilege of which many took ad- 


vantage. 
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MICHIGAN 


During the year, sixty-two missionaries rendered 538 months of service. 
Thirty-eight of these minister to a single congregation and twenty-four to two 
or more congregations. The aided churches have a total membership of 3,624. 
Additions during the year were as follows: on confession, 376; by letter, 198; 
total, 574. The number of churches receiving missionary aid was sixty-two, 
with which there were connected eighty-two Sunday Schools. 

Three churches were organized during the year: Starr Avenue Church, 
Royal Oak, with a membership of thirty-four; Detroit Armenian, with a mem- 
bership of thirty-four; and Kinderhook, a distinctly rural church, with a member- 
ship of 104. The latter church was composed of practically the entire member- 
ship of two local churches, which were unable to serve the community adequately, 
as separate organizations. Of their own volition, these members withdrew 
from their respective communions and came together to organize a Congregational 
church as best suited to minister to all local needs. 

There has been.a notable increase in pastors’ salaries. This has made it 
possible to secure a higher grade of pastors for our missionary fields and has 
resulted in a much more contented spirit on the part of both ministers and 
churches, 

Very little building of any kind has been done. As a rule, only necessary 
repairs have been made. Very high taxes, very small prices for farm produce, 
and the exodus of so many wage earners to the industrial centers, have made 
this policy necessary. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC DISTRICT (THE) 


The record of the Middle Atlantic District for 1922 ix encouraging, not- 
withstanding the handicap of high prices and uncertain industrial and commer- 
cial conditions. Thirty-nine missionaries rendered 407 months of service in 
ministering to forty-three churches. The churches have a membership of 
4,105, being 687 more than received missionary service the year before. The 
missionary churches received 432 persons into their fellowship, 299 on con- 
fession of faith. They maintained forty-one Sunday Schools, with an enroll- 
ment of 4,747. There was a gain over 1921 in the number of persons received 
by letter and on confession of faith, in the number of Sunday Schools and in 
their enrollment. Perhaps the most encouraging gain is in the amount con- 
tributed on the apportionment. The gifts for 1922 to the Missionary Boards, 
not counting “other apportionment items,” was $125,827, compared with $115,983 
in 1921, a gain of $9,844. “Other apportionment items” last year brought the 
total to $124,913, still showing a gain for the year of $914. 


District of Columbia 


Cleveland Park has been making history during 1922. The church came to 
self-support with the close of the year, notwithstanding the fact that a fine 
stone edifice was in process of erection, This reveals a spirit which promises 
much for Cleveland Park. The District of Columbia is no longer missionary 
territory. Every one of the seven churches is self-supporting. The average 
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membership is over 600. The District contributed $14,115 on the apportion- 
ment, a gain of $1,962, 


Maryland 


The five churches in Maryland are scarcely holding their own. The miners’ 
strike in Frostburg, now in its second year, has brought the community in which 
our church is located to a condition of actual poverty. A student pastor spent 
the summer with the church and found a hearty response to his Christian 
appeal. Baltimore Associate is making an effort to build up the congregation 
and make needed repairs to the church edifice. With the help of the Home 
Missionary Society, Baltimore Second has secured a Congregational pastor 
for the first time in some years, The prospects for growth and larger service 
in this field are good. The apportionment for Maryland has been much too 
high. It will be lower in 1924. 


New Jersey 


Of the twelve home missionary churches in this state, four receive all their 
aid from the New Jersey Home Missionary Society, and one is aided jointly 
by the State Society and The Congregational Home Missionary Society. The 
New Jersey Society has erected a house of worship for the use of Christ Church, 
the only colored Congregational church in the state. The Church Building 
Society has made it possible to erect a beautiful combination church and parish 
house for the Italians at Cliffside, with apartments for the pastor. Ordinarily, 
the cost would have been $20,000, but so much in the way of labor and furnish- 
ings were donated, that it was built for $13,000. Ventnor City expects to dedi- 
cate a stone church costing about $75,000 early in the summer. This church 
has come to self-support. New Jersey is maintaining its high standard for 
missionary giving. The contributions on the apportionment for 1922 are more 
than seven dollars and fifty cents per capita, including absent members. Upper 
Montclair, Montclair First, and Glen Ridge together gave $54,000. 


Pennsylvania 


The steady deepening of missionary interest in Pennsylvania is reflected in 
increased contributions on the apportionment. The gifts for 1922 were $18,760, 
$1,232 more than ever before, and $12,260 more than in 1915. In addition to 
this, the Home Missionary Society received $7,296 from the sale of church 
property at Williamsport. The State Conference will vote on a reorganization 
plan in May, which, if adopted, will greatly increase its efficiency. 


Virginia 
Of the four Congregational churches in Virginia, two are receiving mission- 
ary aid. All of them have efficient pastors and are making hopeful progress. 


~ 


MINNESOTA, 


Home mission work in Minnesota is of three distinct types: city, frontier, 
and work in the older sections of the state. Then, too, in the southern districts 
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there are churches which have been weakened because of shifting population or 
a large percentage of foreign-speaking people which must be cared for. 

The cities present an unusually fine opportunity in growing suburbs or 
thickly-settled residence districts, but it is an opportunity beyond the financial 
ability of the Conference to improve. However, progress was made during the 
last year in two home mission churches, which have erected fine buildings. 

The frontiers of the state are still pretty extensive, although diminishing 
as settlements continue to be made. There is much of the picturesque and ro- 
mantic in this type of work. 

During the last fiscal year, the Conference assisted in the support of thirty- 
six missionaries, who cared for seventy-three mission churches and stations. 
The total membership of these churches is 2,581, with a Sunday School enroll- 
ment of 4,193. That they are aggressive and wide-awake is seen in the fact 
that 323 new members were received during 1922, 201 on confession and 122 by 
letter. Two churches came to self-support. These churches do not include any 
of the foreign-speaking Congregational churches of the state, yet they are 
reaching, directly and indirectly, with wholesome Christian teaching, several 
great racial groups which make up so large a part of Minnesota’s population. 
These are Scandinavian, German, Finnish, French, Slovak, Bohemian and 
Welsh. 


MISSOURI 


The year 1922 was the best in the history of the Conference in regard 
to church additions. The slogan was “a ten per cent. increase in church mem- 
bership.” An increase of more than twelve per cent. was made. This was 
due largely to the efficient Sunday School teaching, pastors’ training classes 
and the Easter gathering. 

It was also the best year the state has known in benevolent contributions. 
There was raised, for all missionary purposes, including The Pilgrim Memorial 
Fund, about $80,000. The Conference voted, at its Annual Meeting, to increase 
its apportionment to the various Boards fifty per cent. Under the direction 
of the State Commission on Missions, all churches were visited by “teams,” 
on which there was a home missionary, a foreign missionary, a representative 
of the Woman’s Boards, and the State Superintendent. The claims of Christian 
stewardship were presented. 

The three educational institutions completed a most successful year of 
work. Drury College completed its campaign for a $1,000,000 endowment, and 
has the largest enrollment of recent years. Iberia has completed its new stone 
building, containing chapel, recitation rooms, laboratories, library, etc., and has 
a large attendance, with practically all the students taking Latin and most of 
them Greek. Kidder Institute has become the largest Congregational academy 
in America, and Principal G. W. Shaw is engaged in raising an endowment of 
$100,000. He expects Kidder to become a junior college. 

This has been the state’s best year in the matter of reinforcements. The 
pulpits are filled with strong, alert, progressive pastors. A Conference Evan- 
gelist and Pastor-at-Large have been added to the staff of workers; also a 
Sunday School Education Secretary and a Sunday School Extension Missionary. 
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Mention should be made of the placing of a man at the State University, who 
is serving as student-pastor professor in the Bible College and as minister for 
the new Congregational church. 


MONTANA 


When “Mighty Montana” was “in the making,” the state was properly con- 
ceived as a rough, self-reliant plainsman in chaps and spurs. But that stage 
has passed. There are no new graves on “Boot Hill”; a new poet has sung 
“Montana, Mother of Men,” the strong, hard lines in the features of the Old 
Pioneer have been softened and refined in the face of his daughter, mother 
of the rising generation. She has all the strength of her rugged father, plus 
culture and grace. 

Reverence and a high ethical purpose are Montana’s heritage from the 
East; from the South honor and culture; from the West a reflex tide of immi- 
gration that had touched both oceans and chose to settle in Montana. 

The Home Missionary Society is rendering a great service in the state. 
Already there are 117 Congregational churches, besides many preaching stations 
and mission Sunday Schools. In 1921 Montana led all the states in increase 
in membership, and the accessions for the year just closed come very near 
to the high mark of 1921. 

A favorite text is, “This one thing I do.” In the early fall “the one thing” 
is religious education; in the late fall it deals with finances, for the local budget 
and benevolences; in the early winter it is special missionary education; in 
Lent evangelism; in early spring extension work, re-establishing work that has 
lapsed during the winter and opening up new fields; in June it is the Church 
Vacation School; in July it is the Assembly. Thus the state concentrates its 
attention on one specific task for a certain number of days and mobilizes every 
resource for that work. 

As an aid to specific plans to reach well-defined goals, the “Conference 
Annual” sets down in careful detail the program for the year, aiming to answer 
specifically any questions that might arise in any church. 

A further aid is “Congregational Montana,” a monthly paper, made avail- 
able for every Congregational family in the state. Many churches have a special 
parish issue combining the state paper with the parish paper. This organ has 
special value because of the fact that families a hundred miles from the railroad, 
and beyond Congregational influence in any other way, receive it every month 
by mail, 

NEBRASKA 


The work in Nebraska has been carried forward with vigor and a fair 
degree of success during 1922. An effort was made to co-operate with the 
national leaders as far as possible in the plans carried out. Early in the 
year a series of conferences with pastors and small groups of churches was 
carefully arranged by Dr. Tyler, with a view to bringing home to the individual 
church and pastor the responsibility for their part of the work. These meetings 
proved helpful in securing definite results, but the conviction grows stronger 
and stronger that the one thing needed is to visit each individual church which 
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is not doing its part, and help it to organize and put on the Every Member 
Canvass, and in some cases actually assist the church in making the canvass. 

Nebraska is an agricultural state and the past year has been a hard one 
for churches to handle financial problems of any kind. Some advance was 
made. The total benevolences for the year reached approximately $43,000, as 
against $35,000 the year before. 

A pre-Easter evangelistic campaign was put on during the early months 
of the year. Seventy churches reported a total of 1,000 new members received, 
of whom 700 came on confession. 

A number of fine church edifices have been dedicated, notably that of 
Omaha First Central, of which Dr. Frank G. Smith is pastor. This extensive 
and beautiful plant was brought to completion at a cost of nearly $500,000. The 
federated church of Columbus is also one worthy of special mention. This 
is a fine, well-built structure, very complete in its equipment for work among 
young people. 

Secretary Murphy has prepared for, and carried through with fine success, 
two gatherings especially for young people—an Assembly held at Crete, im- 
mediately following the college commencement, and a half day for young people 
at the State Meeting. On both occasions large and interested attendance was 
secured, and all present were enthusiastic over the program. 

The state meeting, held in October, was one of the best, with a large at- 
tendance, a strong and helpful program, and fine fellowship. 

Just at the present time a plan is on foot for making one of the rural 
fields in the cattle country an experimental demonstration of rural work 
development on a larger scale. A well-equipped young man has been secured 
as pastor. He has declined other and flattering calls elsewhere, because he has 
had a vision of what might be accomplished in rural fields. His new parish will 
extend over 3,360 square miles. It is hoped that later on Dr. Dana will assist 
in making this one of the typical demonstrations of this type of work. 

Every indication points to an advance in aggressive work during the coming 
year. Although it was necessary to close the old year with a debt of $2,000, 
the new year has been entered upon with faith and hope, and with a determined 
purpose to bring up this arrearage. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


The year 1922 has been remarkable for great restlessness among the min- 
isters of the state. Thirty-five Congregational pastors and five “others,” just 
under twenty-eight per cent. of the entire pastoral force, have withdrawn from 
their fields) There have come to take their places twenty-three Congregation- 
alists and eleven “others.” It is fortunate that there are “others,’ but one 
wonders if their tribe is not increasing faster than is for the good of the order. 
The year ended with seven more vacant pulpits than it began with. 

In 1908 a Congregational church was organized in the town of Fremont 
on the ruins of a Methodist church, a Free Baptist church, and a Universalist 
church. In all but two of the intervening years, it has had a Methodist student 
from Boston University for a pastor. Various wills have been probated, leaving 
money to the town for the support of Methodist preaching, the aggregate 
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amount of the endowment being $7,200. Early in the year under review, the 
church building burned. There was no insurance. In view of the fact that 
there had not developed any great Congregational consciousness in the church ; 
that the Methodist tradition was still strong; that the conditions of the en- 
dowment required Methodist preaching, and that the Methodist denomination was 
in much better condition to provide aid in building than our own, early in 
the year the church was advised to transfer to the Methodist body. This 
advice was acted upon. 

Financial assistance has been given to thirty-eight churches and four mis- 
sions and branches; thirty-four men have been in commission the whole or 
part of the time, including two Finnish-speaking missionaries and one Armenian. 
In spite of widespread industrial depression, due to strikes in three important 
industries, the churches have held their own throughout the year and, in in- 
dividual cases, made substantial gains. 

The work at Durham, the seat of New Hampshire College, is especially 
encouraging. Ours is the only church in the town and it undertakes to minister 
spiritually to town and college. It has the hearty support and co-operation of 
the president and many of the strongest members of the faculty. Under the 
effective leadership of Rev. M. R. Lovell, there has been developed a notable 
sense of “community” among groups in which diversity is often noticeable. 
At several points in the distant parts of the town and neighboring towns, 
services of worship and Sunday Schools have been maintained by deputations 
of students, under the direction of the pastor. An assistant to the pastor, whose 
work is especially with and among students in the College, is maintained by 
the joint support of the Baptist, Methodist, Presbyterian and Congregational 
Boards of Education. The student body is growing rapidly and the church, 
with the hearty backing of the Conference, is making commendable and success- 
ful efforts to meet its increasing responsibilities. 

Our Larger Parish, organized two years ago as an experiment, is an accepted 
fact and a going concern. Though the co-operating churches accepted the plan 
with reluctance, they are now enthusiastic for its continuance. Several other 
larger parishes have been projected in the state and are only waiting the right 
sort of men to be launched. 

Complete returns are not in hand for missionary benevolence, but the in- 
dication is that there has been a falling off from the banner year of 1921. 
The staff of the Conference has been greatly strengthened by the addition 
of a Secretary of Benevolences, Rev. John O. Haarvig, supported jointly by 
the State Conference and the Commission on Missions. As a result of his 
work, better things in missionary benevolences are expected in the coming year. 


NEW YORK 


The outstanding events in the history of the New York State Conference 
for the last year were the resignation of Rev. Charles W. Shelton, D.D., after 
twenty years of service, and the election of his successor, Rev. Walter H. 
Rollins, D.D., formerly President of Fairmount College, Wichita, Kansas. 

Dr. Rollins comes to this work with a remarkable equipment. Born and 
educated in New England, with pastorates both in New England and the West, 
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and a college presidency in the West, he is eminently fitted to handle. the various 
problems which present themselves to the Superintendent of our Empire State 
and City. Dr. Rollins’s few months of service have already won for him a 
strong place in the confidence and affection of the churches and justify the 
prophecy of a most prosperous future for the Conference under his adminis- 
tration. 

In the readjustment of the office, Dr. Shelton retains the treasurer- 
ship and the editorship of “The State News.” He also continues his position 
as Secretary and Treasurer of the Church Extension Society of New York 
and Brooklyn. 

Rev. George A. Brock, who for five years has been the Assistant Superin- 
tendent of the Conference, and the warm friend of the churches, resigned his 
position early in the year, in order to accept a call to the church at Saratoga 
Springs, but retained for the year the Secretaryship of the Bureau of Pastoral 
Supply. 

In the metropolitan field, the conspicuous work has been that of church 
building, the year being, perhaps, a record-breaking one in this respect. New 
churches have been completed and dedicated, or are approaching completion, at 
Chappaqua, Scarsdale, Pelham, Mt. Vernon Heights, Jamaica and Clinton 
Avenue, Brooklyn. 

With the opening of the new year, new fields are being surveyed and plans 
are being made for the organization of new work in at least three of the metro- 
politan suburbs. 

New work is being encouraged in the cities of Rochester, Utica and Endicott, 
by the Missionary Department of the Conference. The number of rural fields 
requiring aid are on the increase and it seems certain that further grants will 
be made necessary in many places owing to the rapidly increasing salary costs. 
Where, five years ago, ministers could be found for $1,200 and house, the supply 
is now limited, and it is quite certain that places unable to meet the expense 
will need aid if they are to secure a minister. Overchurching in the rural dis- 
tricts is a problem that requires much study, and it seems certain that only 
by generous co-operation of all denominational agencies can the problem be 
solved. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


During 1922 the strongest fields in the state have been supplied with 
pastors most of the time. The large number of vacancies has been among the 
weaker and more isolated fields. There are twenty-five names carried on the 
Year Book list because of the property interests involved. Shifts in population 
may occur at some of these points and the resumption of the work justified. 

In the summer months thirty points were served by fifteen students, and 
in practically every case there were good reports of the service rendered. 

The financial response of the fields has been good under difficult conditions. 
A fairly good crop was raised at heavy expense for seed and labor. When the 
big slump in prices came, and the railroads failed to furnish cars for the 
transportation of the grain, it was a hard blow to the farmers. Under the 
circumstances, the missionary response was as good as could be expected. 

The work has been supervised by three state men, who have served full 
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time throughout the year. Twelve of the twenty-four missionary pastors were 
on their fields the entire year. 


OHIO 


Twenty-one churches received aid directly from the treasury of the Con- 
gregational Conference of Ohio during the year 1922. There were twenty-two 
missionaries under commission for the whole or part of the year. The total 
membership of these churches January 1, 1923, was 3,420. 

During the year there were added on confession 340, and by letter 157, 
making a total of 497. The Sunday School enrollment numbered 4,571. One 
new church was organized, Pilgrim of Elyria, with thirty-seven charter mem- 
bers. 

Three churches have come to self-support. Lima, which came back upon 
the Conference some ten years ago, after an unfortunate pastorate which divided 
the church, was one; Cincinnati Plymouth, under the leadership of Rev. R. O. 
Ficken, which culminated in a year of unusual growth in church and Sunday 
School membership was another. Steubenville, after three years of splendid 
leadership, under Rev. Louis Greene, with a very greatly increased budget, 
assumed self-support also. 

In spite of the difficult building conditions, Cincinnati Plymouth enlarged 
its building with a $20,000 addition to its Sunday School equipment, and 
Zanesville undertook the betterment of its equipment and the rehabilita- 
tion of the church to the amount of $20,000. Barberton was able to pay off 
all its indebtedness, except $1,200 loaned by the Church Building Society. 
Mayflower Church, Columbus, by bequest of $14,000, will be able to pay off 
its indebtedness, unless the stock in which the bequest is invested should fall 
much below par. 

For the greater part of the year, the small group of churches about Marietta 
was cared for by a pastor-at-large, who greatly increased the efficiency of the 
services rendered to and through these churches. Through Plymouth Church, 
Columbus, and its pastor, Rev. A. E. Ralph, the Conference attempted to do 
something for the Congregational students at the Ohio State University. A 
very successful year of service was rendered by Mr. Ralph and plans have 
been proposed for the purchase of a fine house as a student center. 

The year throughout the Ohio Conference, including the cities, has been 
one of the most successful in its history, as is demonstrated by the great 
advance in Toledo, the enlarged service in Columbus, and the progress of the 
churches in Cincinnati and in the Miami Association, which have never been 
better manned and more successfully served, as well as the great work of 
the Cleveland City Union. 

The loss by death to the Ohio work of Rev. Charles L. Parker, pastor-at- 
large, was felt very keenly. Rev. John A. Schmink was called from the pastorate 
of Trinity Church, Cleveland, to carry on the work, and he has already given 
most efficient service. 

Financially, the year 1922 was begun with a deficit of $2,500. The indus- 
trial slump, which was followed by difficult farming conditions, made the year 
very difficult. However, the contributions did not fall far short of those 
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of the previous year. The amount received for home missionary work was 
$22,223, and the year closed with a deficit of $3,500. 


OREGON 


A step forward was taken during the year in the development of stronger 
churches. 

A number of changes in pastorates occurred, but at the close of the year 
there were but four fields without pastoral care. The imperative need is con- 
tinued adequate leadership. 

While 1920 remains the banner year in benevolences, the contributions for 
1922 came close to the largest yet attained. There has also been a marked 
increase in the total membership of the churches. 

Two organizations that have passed through many critical periods, Ashland 
and Pilgrim Church, Portland, have enjoyed marked prosperity. The congrega- 
tion at Silverton has expressed a readiness to build a house of worship, which 
seems to assure the permanency of the work at that point. Alameda Park, 
Portland, will begin the new year with a well-organized church of many depart- 
ments. 

Two new churches have been established in Portland, Alameda Park, men- 
tioned above, and Evangelical Brethren. New churches have been dedicated at 
Jennings Lodge; Alameda and Parkrose, Portland; and St. Helens. New 
parsonages have been erected by the congregations at Lexington, Scappoose, and 
Pilgrim Portland. 

Fellowship visitations were made to the churches, with the aim of helping in 
their local work and also developing an interest in the larger denominational 
program. Special emphasis was placed upon missions, religious education, 
evangelism and stewardship. The churches keenly appreciated these visits and 
expressed a desire to have them repeated next year. A marked feature of the 
campaign was the giving to every church of a chart showing the relative strength 
of that church to the denominational work in the state, and on the basis of the 
relative strength of a church was figured its benevolence apportionment. The 
result was a ready acceptance by the churches of their share of the state quota 
for our missionary program. 


RHODE ISLAND 


The Protestant churches of the state are being overwhelmed by a vast 
foreign population, for which very little missionary work is effective. Ninety 
per cent. of the people dwell in cities or villages. There are ten cities of over 
10,000 inhabitants. In 1922, 260 were added to the total membership of the 
Congregational churches, the gains being largely in the stronger organizations. 

Most of the Rhode Island churches have adopted the Every Member Canvass 
and budget system. The people are generous in the matter of missionary 
benevolence. 

Missionary work is being prosecuted among Finns, Armenians, Negroes, and 


in the needy countryside. Aid is granted to growing and thriving smaller city 
churches. 
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ROCKY MOUNTAIN DISTRICT (THE) 


The past year in the Rocky Mountain District has been devoted to con- 
serving forces rather than to making an aggressive forward movement. Adverse 
agricultural and industrial conditions caused grave anxiety for some of the 
weaker churches, but the close of the year brought about improved conditions, 
which will mean the repopulating of many communities and more aggressive 
work for the Kingdom. 


Colorado 


Denver, with a population of 280,000, has fourteen churches, four of which 
have a membership of more than 400. For the most ‘part these churches are 
well located and give promise of steadily increasing strength and effectiveness. 
Pueblo is the second city of the state, and here there are three Congregational 
churches. Next in size is Colorado Springs, having a population of 50,000, 
which also has three churches of the Congregational order. First Church, with 
its beautiful buildings and large membership, holds a strategic position in the 
state because of its relation to Colorado College. There is also a strong church 
at Greeley, where the Colorado State Teachers’ College is located. In addition, 
there are at Boulder, Longmont, Grand Junction, and other large centers of 
population organizations giving promise of aggressive work in the future. 

An outstanding piece of work in Colorado is the Collbran Larger Parish, 
which has been making steady progress, both in the extension of its ministry and 
in the calling forth of support from the people of the community. 

Also on the Western Slope is the Montrose Larger Parish, which is being 
developed along similar lines to those of Collbran. 


Wyoming 

This state is sparsely settled, with widely-extending cattle ranges and isolated 
communities. Here and there oil has been discovered, with the coming into 
existence of the resulting boom towns. Casper is the largest city, with a 
population of 25,000. At Cheyenne, the capital, there is a strong Congregational 
church of nearly 300 members. Coal mining is also coming to the front in 
certain parts of the state, causing towns of mushroom growth and more or less 
transient population to spring up, with all the difficulties this brings to the 
missionary. 


Utah 


This state presents a peculiar problem because of the “dominant” church. 
It is generally stated that sixty per cent. of the population is Mormon and forty 
per cent. Gentile. In many centers the Mormon population comprises over ninety 
per cent. For example, at Provo, where there is a missionary church, ninety 
per cent. of the population is Mormon. 

A notable piece of work is being done by Miss Madeline C. Gile. She 
maintains a number of Sunday Schools in the Salt Lake Valley, and a long 
story could be written of her successful and faithful work. 
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General 


The marvelously rich, undeveloped resources of this great empire undoubtedly 
indicate a steadily-increasing population, the springing up of new communities, 
some of which will develop into large towns, and in this development will be 
increasing call for missionary service. 


SLAVIC DEPARTMENT (THE) 


There are fifteen Slavic churches and six missions in nine states. Nine 
receive aid from the Home Missionary Society. All have pastors. Their 
growth is necessarily slow. People who have been brought up in the Roman 
or Greek or Lutheran churches come slowly into the Congregational fellowship. 


Pennsylvania 


The four churches in the Pittsburgh District show vigor and progress. All 
went over the top on the apportionment. 

A larger building in Duquesne is imperative. The people are collecting a 
fund, which now amounts to $3,000, and are looking to the Church Building 
Society for aid in carrying out their program. 


The Charleroi congregation worships in a dingy little store and bravely 
carries on church services, Sunday School, Christian Endeavor, etc. There is 
a good building site in the possession of these people and they should have 
assistance in erecting a house of worship. The young people are loyal to the 
church and support it to the best of their ability, but with no adequate aid in 
sight they are getting discouraged. 

The Braddock church has an excellent property and every opportunity for 
varied social service. Special leadership and more adequate equipment are the 
great needs, 


Minnesota 


Three churches are caring for the Czecho-Slovak population in Minnesota. 

The organization at Silver Lake is self-supporting and is doing a fine work 
in a rural community. 

The church at St. Paul has not made any additions to its membership, but 
its evangelical ideals and the Christian character of the pastor and people are 
steadily gaining recognition among the Bohemians of the city. 

The church at South Elmdale has changed pastors, Rev. A. J. Moncol, who 
served it for a number of years, having taken the pastorate of Cyril Church, 
Cleveland. He was succeeded by Rev. Adolf Yukl, who is successfully minister- 
ing to the English-speaking church at Holdingford and the Slovak congregation 
some distance from the town. 


Iowa 


The Iowa field is still served by the veteran, Rev. Anton Paulu, but he is 
planning to retire as soon as a younger man can be found to take over the work. 
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Virginia 
The church at Prince George has suffered from crop failures and removals 


during the last year, but with the incoming of new settlers new opportunities 
are springing up on every side. 


Michigan 


The Polish Church at Detroit has gained in attendance and fifteen were 
added to the membership in 1922. Through its varied religious and social 
activities this church is exerting a wonderful influence among the Poles of 
the city. 

There are new fields that should be entered, but this is impossible without 
additional means and more well-trained workers. How to secure these workers, 
and how to place young Slavic men desirous of entering the ministry in the 
way of obtaining proper training, are among the important problems the Depart- 
ment is now facing, 


SOUTH CENTRAL DISTRICT (THE) 


Forty-seven missionary churches and preaching stations were reported in this 
district during 1922, with forty-five connected Sunday Schools. Thirty-seven 
commissioned men were employed. There were 263 accessions on confession and 
419 total accessions. The church members numbered 2,684, and the Sunday 
School enrollment was 3,571. In accomplishing results missionaries and field 
men labored twenty-eight years, five months and fifteen days. Faithful work 
has been done. 


Signal Achievements 


Among these may be listed the new Park Church, Oklahoma City, dedicated 
May 11. Commodious, beautiful, well-adapted to a varied working program, 
with the most attractive grounds in the city, this property has become the basis for 
a commanding organization in the Oklahoma capital. Its cost was $90,000. 
Although a tense building campaign, extending over three years, had been 
carried on, ninety-three new members were added to the church in that time, and 
the plate collections for 1922 were 100 per cent. larger than those of the preceding 
year. With a 1923 budget of $12,250, and a pastor’s assistant on the field, 
Frank Hampton Fox is marshaling forces for membership gains and 
organization of an aggressive and efficient church. 

At Port Arthur, Texas, the anticipated improvements of church and parsoris 
age have been secured. The attractiveness and working value of the equipment 
have been increased 100 per cent. Twenty members were added during the year 
and an organization of the young people has been effected. It should be noted 
that during the six years of Rev. W. I. Caughran’s pastorate the membership 
gains have been seventy per cent. 

At Palestine, railroad strikes kept scores out of work the greater part of the 
year, yet forty-two were added to the membership. The year came to a success- 
ful close, largely because of the energy, fidelity and sacrifice of Pastor Holley. 
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The rural evangelistic services of Rev. W. H. Thomlinson, with Vinita, 
Oklahoma, as a center, have been notable. He has now taken up the work of 
the Sunday School Extension Society in the district, and it is the hope that a 
demonstration parish in the Vinita field will conserve gains and bring still 
larger development. 


Encouraging Prospects 


A policy of development in the Sabine district in Southeastern Texas has 
been announced. This field consists of Port Arthur, Beaumont and Orange. 
Rey. Samuel Holden is at work in Beaumont, and the outlook is most encouraging. 

Tulsa, Oklahoma, is the magic oil city of America. Its population is steadily 
growing, and less than 30,000 of the population of 160,000 belong to any church. 
After a close study of the situation the Oklahoma assistant found much to 
warrant the organization of a Congregational church. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


The work of the state has moved forward steadily during the year just 
closed, despite the fact that serious problems had to be faced as a consequence 
of the business depression. 

Three new churches have been organized. Reports show large accessions to 
the membership, while a few churches have made an exceptional record. 

Apportionment gifts, sent through the state office, show a very gratifying 
increase and encourage confidence that the full apportionment can be reached 
in the next few years. Thirty-three of the English-speaking churches met their 
full apportionment in 1922. 

The church at Huron has completed and dedicated a beautiful $60,000 
building. There is a $12,000 edifice ready for dedication, and the church at 
Scenic is rejoicing in a fine new building. The plant at Highmore has been 
enlarged and remodeled, and four other new buildings are under construction. 

Seventy-two men have been under commission during the year and forty- 
three preaching stations have been served. Emergency aid has been extended to 
four churches and seven others have come to self-support. 

With one exception, our larger parishes are making excellent progress. Dr. 
Dana says of the Redfield Larger Parish: “This is perhaps the biggest larger 
ish in existence, and is of the greatest importance, to my mind.” Four 
rkers in this parish care for six churches and eight Sunday Schools. Before 
formation of the parish two of these churches had been closed, a third was 
ared for by a supply, and a fourth was thoroughly discouraged. This whole 
work costs the Home Missionary Society only $600 a year, and it is hoped that 
the parish will become self-supporting before long. The greatest need at present 
is equipment. 

In the southern Bon Homme County Parish, two pastors serve five churches 
with a grant of $300 a year. At Edgemont Parish, in the Cheyenne Valley, 
two pastors, a man and a woman, carry four churches and several preaching 
stations. At Isabel, one pastor and a summer student care for two churches 
and three preaching stations. In the Red Owl Parish, two churches, three 
preaching points and five Sunday Schools are looked after by one pastor. 
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Every effort is being made to conserve the work which has been established 
and which should be maintained, but there is no hesitation shown in the elimina- 
tion of a church which has served its purpose. Where combination means 
economy and efficiency, churches are combined. 


SOUTHEAST DISTRICT (THE) 


An outstanding feature of the year’s activities has been the spirit of good 
fellowship throughout the district. There is also an increase of denominational 
loyalty and a deepening sense of a denominational mission. This is apparent 
in the increased benevolence offering and is expressed, also, in the functioning 
of the Congregational Advisory Board of the Southeast, representing churches 
and educational institutions. 

The reorganization of the district has made for efficiency. Rev. F. P. Ens- 
minger is now Superintendent of the Carolinas, Kentucky and Tennessee; Rev. 
Neil McQuarrie is caring for the work in Alabama, Georgia and Western 
Florida; and Rev. J. F. Blackburn is the Field Worker for the Sunday School 
Extension Society. Rev. W. C. Barber entered upon the superintendency of 
Florida in September. 

Pilgrim Church, Chattanooga, dedicated its beautiful house of worship in 
April. The auditorium at St. Petersburg, Florida, has been enlarged to seat 
2,000 and it is filled during the tourist season. This church is also erecting 
a parish house at a cost of $75,000. Miami First completed its new house 
of worship during the year, and Miami Beach is pushing forward a vigorous 
program. The building at Spies, North Carolina, was dedicated in April, and 
near it, at Sophia, a church house is going up. A beautiful parsonage was 
presented to the church at Pomona, Florida, by Mrs. Worchester, a winter resident, 
who believes in the future of the church and the village. The new parsonage 
at East Lake, Tennessee, was also completed during the year. 

Certain features of church activities have been standardized and an en- 
graved certificate given to churches that reach that standard. Many churches 
have striven hard to reach the goal and the results have exceeded all anticipa- 
tions. The Social Service Program at Evarts, Kentucky, has been a creditable 
response on the part of the denomination to the needs and possibilities of 
mountain work. Atlanta Seminary is having the best year in its history, and 
the Star Larger Parish is making a fine contribution to the educational and 
spiritual, need of an appealing situation in North Carolina, Educational features 
of the work at West Tampa have been turned over to the state. The revival 
leadership of Professor Ralph Gillam of Atlanta Seminary has become an 
important feature of the vital, spiritual movement of our denomination in the 
Southeast. 


SOUTHWEST DISTRICT (THE) 


A year ago the Southwest was in great economic distress. All its basic 
industries, copper mining, cotton, cattle and sheep raising, were either non- 
productive or unprofitable. During 1922, however, there was a gradual im- 
provement. A protracted drought, together with low prices, had cut deeply 
into the cattle and sheep industry. Nevertheless, the Southwest is coming 
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slowly back to normal. People have been paying their debts this year, and 
accordingly it has been a hard time for the churches financially. In spite of 
this, most of them closed the year without a deficit and a fair proportion met 
their apportionment in full. All but two churches were supplied with pastors, 
and all doing steady, constructive work. 


City Work 


Two city organizations have made marked progress during the year. They 
are the church at Tucson, Arizona, and the one at Gallup, New Mexico. In 
both cases there has been advancement, not only in the number of members, 
but in all departments of church life and work, 


Rural Work 


The Neighborhood Church at Phoenix, Arizona, of which Rev. E. B. Bel- 
lingham is pastor, and the Union Church at Hurley, New Mexico, manned by 
Rev. S. A. Wright, are two rural organizations in which the growth of the 
Church School and the development of a strong program of religious educa- 
tion have been marked features. A new community church was organized 
in the south of El Paso. It is about to put up, with the help of the Church 
Building Society, a commodious plant for worship, religious education and 
- community service, and gives promise of becoming a most efficient and up- 
to-date church. 


The Mexican Missions 


The Mexican Mission at East El Paso has developed until the Sunday 
School and preaching services have outgrown the capacity of the parish house 
and is demanding a new house of worship and a pastor of its own. With 
suitable equipment and leadership, its success is assured. 

A new Mexican church has been organized at Gallup, New Mexico, by 
Rey. J. M. Moya. The membership is small, but the field is most promising. 
An additional worker is greatly needed in the large territory covered by Mr. 
Moya, who preaches at ten or twelve different points. 


Leadership 


Rev. R. R. Shoemaker, who began work in September as Assistant Superin- 
tendent, has made rapid progress in becoming acquainted with the field. He 
has accomplished two notable pieces of work during the few months of his in- 
cumbency. One was with the young Union Church at Phoenix, where he rallied 
the people, raised the annual subscription and prepared the way for the coming 
of the church’s first pastor. The other was at Albuquerque, where he found 
the church somewhat disorganized and discouraged between pastorates. His 
leadership put such enthusiasm into the people that they proceeded to get 
under the biggest budget the church has ever carried, and otherwise prepared 
for the coming of a pastor, Rev. George J. Weber. 
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SWEDISH DEPARTMENT (THE) 


There are 107 Swedish Congregational churches in the United States, all 
of which have at some time been aided by the Home Missionary Society. The 
majority of them are in the East, and quite a number, located in the larger 
cities, are strong, self-supporting organizations. 


At the present time but eighteen Swedish churches are receiving aid from 
the Society. During the past year some of them have been without pastors, 
largely because the times require men who can preach in English and interest 
and hold the young people. New pastors have been procured for the following 
churches: Mankato, Kasota and Little Falls, Minnesota; also for Warren, 
Titusville, Renovo and Ridgway, Pennsylvania. 


New Jersey 


The New Jersey churches have made notable progress. The organization 
at Dover held some special meetings during the year, which resulted in a 
number of conversions and fourteen additions to the membership. 

At Plainfield, improvements were made on the property at a cost of $1,300. 
This church, formerly made up of young unmarried people, is fast becoming 
a family church and is gaining in stability. 


Pennsylvania 


Considerable progress may be reported in Pennsylvania. The church at 
Warren has come to self-support and been stirred to new activity. The organ- 
ization at Titusville is seeking to care for a wider field and holds regular 
services in English. The Renovo church has been invigorated by the coming 
of the new pastor. English is being increasingly used and the work extended 
to Westport and Bitumin. The property at Dubois was improved during the 
year and two outstations are being reached—Brockwayville and Anita. 


Wisconsin 


A new house of worship was dedicated in the Fall of 1922, at Tomahawk. 
This field is yoked with Merrill, and the attendance and interest manifested 
on the day of dedication, seem to justify the expectation that it will be possible 
to reach a large number of Swedish people in the community. Wood Lake 
and Freya form one church organization, although there is a house of worship 
in each place. The church at Siren also belongs to this field. The pastor of 
this parish has succeeded in interesting and holding the young people, one feature 
of the program being the Saturday night meetings, consisting of Bible research, 
prayers, literary exercises, and socials. The building at Wood Lake is being 
enlarged to almost double capacity. 


Minnesota 
The new pastor at Mankato reports a spiritual awakening and new converts 
both in that place and in Kasota, which he also serves. 
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Washington 


During the year, special meetings were held in the fine large church at 
Aberdeen, with 400 seekers. Thirty-five of the older children in the Sunday 
School were received into membership. 


VERMONT 


It was estimated in preparing the budget for 1922, that a reduction of 
$4,000 could be made in appropriations to aided churches. The year was not 
far advanced when this was shown to be impracticable, and about $2,000 had 
to be added to the appropriations. The budget for 1923 carries an increase in 
salaries, but it was also found necessary to add seven new fields. 

Friends of the state organization, when apprised of a probable largely in- 
creased deficit, came to its aid with special gifts of nearly $5,500. Consequently, 
it was possible to close the year without debt. This happy solution was largely 
due to the untiring efforts of the Financial Secretary, Rev. James B. Sargent. 

Vermont has made a determined effort to do its full share toward the 
$5,000,000 program of the denomination and hopes this year to rival its previous 
achievements. Side by side with this undertaking, however, is the grave prob- 
lem presented by the smaller churches in securing adequate pastoral leadership. 
It would require additional grants of over $5,000 a year to bring the average 
Vermont salary up to the average of New Hampshire and about $18,000 addi- 
tional grants to reach the Maine average. It is needless to say that a sub- 
- stantial parity must be maintained between these three rural New England 
States or the inferior will suffer in the number and quality of its ministry. 

The Annual Convocation at Middlebury is one of the most valuable activi- 
ties of the year. This gathering in 1922 was the second largest in its history, 
and the spirit of fellowship was never finer. The faculty was composed of 
Dr. James B. Pratt of Williams College; Rev. Oscar E. Maurer of Center 
Church, New Haven; Dr. M. A. Dawber of Boston University; Rev. W. N. 
DeBerry of Springfield; Rev. Cornelius H. Patton of the American Board; 
and Rey. Vincent Ravi-Booth of Bennington. 

Vermont continues to make progress in perfecting harmonious relations 
between denominational groups. In 1922 not one of the federations thus far 
formed was broken up. On the contrary, one strong new community enter- 
prise was established by the consolidation of competing Baptist and Congrega- 
tional churches, and several federated churches passed successfully through 
more or less severe crises. In many places where economic conditions were at 
first the force leading to federation or consolidation, a genuine appreciation has 
become at length the firm basis of permanent union. It is along this line that 
the salvation of rural Protestantism must be sought. 


WASHINGTON 


In spite of fire in the timber regions, freezing in the fruit districts, drought 
in the farming section, and strikes on the railroads and in the mines, Washington 
Congregationalists contributed $3,000 more money for home missionary work 
in 1922 than in any previous year. Forty-three missionaries have been employed 
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in city, town and country fields. Four larger parishes are now occupied, and 
one, including half a county as large as an Eastern state, is waiting the man 
and the money to establish it. Better equipment has been provided at Granite 
Falls, Chewelah, Olympia, Columbia City, Seattle, Kalama and Tonasket, The 
Federated Church at Olympia has reversed the usual process and the Congrega- 
tionalists are turning a garage into a modern Sunday School plant at a cost 
of’ $20,000. The rural parish at Vaughn has resulted in strengthening two 
churches and establishing three new Sunday Schools. This work has been 
made possible by the gift of a Ford car by a friend in the East. The need of 
additional cars for Pend O’Reille County, where Congregationalists are respon- 
sible for a territory seventy miles long and twenty-five miles wide; for the 
western half of Walla Walla County, where five points are included in a 
larger parish; and for Mason County, is emphasized by the usefulness of the 
machines already provided for home missionary workers. 

The policy of the Conference is to strengthen the points already organized, 
but when a Sunday School of sixty members has been drifting around without 
fellowship, and some of the young people desire to make a confession of faith, 
it is impossible to refuse to accept one more field with its responsibility for 
aid and care. Last February the Willow Lawn Church was organized in response 
to this appeal. After a careful survey, with conservative estimates of the 
work to be done, it was found that Washington should have $47,460 adequately to 
meet its responsibilities. The needs of seventy-two fields could, in many cases, 
only be recognized, for the budget had to be made out on the basis of $25,000, 
and only thirty-four fields could be cared for. 

Men, more men, better men, bigger men, are needed. The last Sunday 
School reported organized, in a small logging community, has college men and 
women for its officers and has put in graded lessons. A call from a mill 
town was for an “honest to goodness” man. When the cost of securing such 
a minister was brought to their attention, the assurance was received that the 
money was ready if the man could be found. An $1,800 salary, with free par- 
sonage, light, fuel and water was proposed, and five $100 subscriptions were 
pledged in quick succession. The Northwest is a fertile field, but only those 
who are willing to sacrifice the comforts of the East for the exhilaration of 
overcoming hardships and winning men for God, should come into it. 


REPORTS OF DEPARTMENTAL 
DIRECTORS 


REPORT OF THE DIRECTOR OF RURAL WORK 


During the year 1922, the Director of the Department of Rural Work, trav- 
eled 16,158 miles; visited twelve states; co-operated directly with six State 
Societies; delivered 161 addresses; visited twenty-one fields in an advisory 
way; attended six Rural Life Conferences and a number of gatherings of 
rural work secretaries; was present at thirty or more group conferences on 
the various fields visited; addressed the Midwinter Meeting in Chicago and the 
Annual Meeting at Binghamton; promoted the New Hampshire Rural Life 
Discussional at Concord; wrote some 600 letters, in a promotional way and 
to workers on the field. 

Time was also given to the preparation of the leaflet, “The Larger Parish 
Plan,” and in collaborating in the preparation of the pamphlet, “The Conquest 
of the Open Country”; four articles were prepared for “The American Mis- 
sionary,” two for “The Congregationalist,” and one for “Homelands.” Two 
extensive questionnaires were conducted, one for the pamphlet, “The Conquest 
of the Open Country”; four articles were prepared for “The American Mis- 

Upon invitation of Dr. F. E. Emrich of Massachusetts, groups of rural 
ministers were called, on three different dates, to meet with the Director and 
state officials, From the interest shown and some reactions, it would seem as 
though this plan would be a profitable one, to be promoted largely through the 
country by the various state men, calling in some specialist to answer the 
questions of the men on the field. 

The Director spent a very profitable time at the Silver Bay Conference 
as a member of the faculty, in co-operation with Dr. Sheldon. The personal 
contact with the students was well worth while. A noticeable lack of home 
missionary emphasis in the forums and on the platform was manifest, and he 
was responsible for an official protest and a petition that another year the home 
missionary interests be given at least a proportionate emphasis and place with 
those of the foreign field. 

Bangor Seminary was visited and four talks given to the students. During 
the four days of his visit, the Director was ready at all times for conference 
with the men. The reaction from President Moulton and the men themselves 
pointed to the value of regular provision on the part of the Director to such 
seminaries as may wish his services in this way. 

More time was spent in the New York office during 1922 than ever before. 
It has been with profit. The Director has been able to take part with men 
from other denominations in discussions and plannings, gaining a much larger 
knowledge of rural work in general than he could otherwise. 

The Director does not feel that he has been able to do much in the face 
of the total rural need. The most notable attainment of the year was the 
establishment of the Aroostook Larger Parish at Ashland, Maine. The lack 
of funds has made it impossible to do promotional work involving additional 
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outlay. Three-fourths of his work has been done in Constituent States. The 
constantly recurring problem is to find the right kind of men. The salary 
question undoubtedly keeps them out of the field. 


REPORT OF THE DIRECTOR OF FOREIGN-SPEAKING WORK 


The Director of Foreign-speaking Work traveled some 38,000 miles during 
1922, made sixty-seven addresses and attended 175 group conferences and com- 
mittee meetings. Perhaps thirty of these committee meetings have been in 
connection with the Home Missions Council and Ellis Island Committees in 
New York City. 

During the last year, the plan of publishing an interdenominational Slovak 
paper has been put into operation. The paper, “Krestan,’ which has been 
carried on for several years on the initiative and at the responsibility of Rev. 
Adam Nagay, is now published under the oversight of our Society, and the 
Methodist Episcopal Board, with Mr. Nagay and Rev. George Hankovsky 
as editors. The annual guarantee fund for each society is $750. The paper 
is making a real impression among the Slovak people. It is the only paper of 
modern type published in Slovak. 

The Slovak churches around Pittsburgh must undertake a building pro- 
gram this coming summer in Duquesne and Charleroi. The difficulty in Duquesne 
has been to procure a proper site. On a recent visit to Pittsburgh, the Director 
approached the Carnegie Land Company and has hopes that what is needed 
may be purchased from them. In Charleroi the church owns an excellent build- 
ing lot and the problem of the building is complicated only by financial con- 
siderations. The church now is engaged on an actual campaign for funds, but 
cannot build without considerable help. Mr. Hankovsky has been, for about 
six months, serving the Presbyterian Church in Monessen, which is separated 
from Charleroi only by the river and steel works. The two congregations are 
quite different in character, but there has been no friction and the sympathy 
of the two groups is quite evidently increasing. If the distance were not quite 
so great, a consolidation might be possible, but it is approximately three miles 
from one church to the other, Mr. Hankovsky has gained the sympathy and 
interest of all classes of people in Charleroi, and is doing a splendid work with 
great possibility for the future. 

Among the German churches the striking thing during the last year and a 
half has been the contributions made for the relief of famine among their 
fellow-countrymen in Russia. Almost all the German families in the Congre- 
gational denomination came originally from Russian-German colonies, and dur- 
ing the last eighteen months they have contributed $250,000 for relief in these 
colonies through the general fund, in addition to many private shipments of 
supplies which have amounted to a very large sum. This has, of course, 
prevented them from contributing as fully as they have been in the habit of 
doing to ordinary benevolent funds. 

The situation with the Swedish churches shows signs of improvement. 
There is among these people a very decided inclination to retain what they 
feel to be the distinctive characteristics of Scandinavian culture, and this some- 
times puts them out of sympathy with other groups. They are, however, cordially 
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responsive to all approaches, and it is probable that their leaders will come 
into increasing co-operation as the denominational program of service becomes 
more apparent. It must be recognized that these people have certain particular 
responsibilities which rest heavily upon them. For the most part, they are 
very conservative theologically, and many of them have been disturbed by some 
of the controversies that have taken place recently in the Protestant churches, 
but this, after all, is a passing symptom. 

The difficulties in the Turkish Empire have driven many Armenians to 
the United States, and the Armenian churches have been built up in numbers 
by these new arrivals. Although the movement has put a great burden of 
financial responsibility upon the people, they have responded well to the situation. 
There are Armenian families in the United States who are going without 
what most people think the necessities of life, in order to aid the relatives 
who have been exiled in the Orient. The Armenian church in Detroit, for which 
Congregationalists are particularly responsible, is making a good growth and 
becoming firmly established. A little undertaking by the students of the Schauf- 
fler School in Cleveland, seems to be developing unexpectedly. An Armenian, 
speaking Greek, a graduate of Oberlin Seminary, serving in an American church 
in North Dakota, became so interested in some Greek and Armenian people 
when on vacation, that he gave up his own church and has undertaken service 
for them at Racine. There should be two or three traveling missionaries ap- 
pointed, who could guide and serve the scattered colonies of these people in 
New York, Ohio, and the upper Mississippi Valley. 

The work at Ellis Island has gone on successfully during the year. In 
the summer months, aid was given this work by the Daughters of the American 
Revolution, who, for several months, supported Mrs. Olga Birsneck, as assistant 
to Mrs, Pratt. The Society of Friends also gave to the kindergarten and the 
New York Bible Society, the services of Mr. Marriott C. Morris, Jr., a student 
from Haverford College, who was of great assistance, especially with the boys. 
The work in the school grows constantly in detail, and in spite of the com- 
paratively small number of immigrants, it is always crowded. The number 
of pupils depends not upon the number of people entering the United States, 
but upon the number detained, and the administration of the present law has 
greatly multiplied the detention cases. It will probably be necessary to increase 
the force on the Island at least part of the year. 


REPORT OF THE DIRECTOR OF CITY WORK 


The Director of City Work, representing the Church Extension Boards, 
traveled nearly 15,000 miles during the year, advising concerning the purchase 
of sites, the organization of churches and Sunday Schools, the raising of funds 
for and erection of buildings, and the organization of City Societies. His 
time was equally divided between the work in constituent and aided states. 

January, 1922, was devoted to Cleveland and the Midwinter Meeting in 
Chicago. During February, he co-operated in a financial campaign in Wash- 
ington, D. C., toward securing funds for the first unit of a new building for 
the Cleveland Park Congregational Church. The latter part of February was 
devoted to Portland, Maine; New Haven, Connecticut; and Schenectady, New 
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York, by invitation of the different state Superintendents, advising concerning 

sites and building projects. RLF pe, 

The month of March was largely given to Florida, the raising of funds 
for the completion of a new building for the First Church, Miami, and con- 
ferences regarding building projects at Winter Park and St. Petersburg. 

April and May were given to Denver, Kansas City and St. Louis, in con- 
nection with conferences concerning new sites and building projects. 

June and July included a trip to Detroit and several days spent in the New 
York office. 

The vacation period was spent in Cleveland, Ohio, much time being given 
to correspondence and conferences relating to the work of the City Department. 

During September, the Director had speaking appointments in Kansas 
City, Topeka, St. Joseph and Wichita, co-operating in building projects and 
in a survey of the new Country Club District in Kansas City, which resulted in 
the purchase of a new site where an important work will be started under the 
auspices of the Church Extension Society of that city. 

During October, November, and a part of December, the Director accepted 
the invitation of the Michigan Conference and the Detroit Union, to co-operate 
in plans for the reorganization of the Union; also in aiding building projects 
in Detroit and other Michigan cities. 


REPORT OF THE DIRECTOR OF NEGRO WORK IN THE NORTH 


During 1922 the Director of Negro Work rendered service as a speaker 
at State Conferences, lyceums and other special groups, seeking to present the 
sociological, economic and religious aspects of the Negro question in the North. 
In addition he served on the Committee on Race Relationships of the Federal 
Council and the Committee on Negro Americans of the Home Missions Council. 
Over thirty addresses were delivered in the Chicago and Cleveland areas. 

The most outstanding piece of work accomplished was in New York City, 
where the new Grace Church, under the leadership of Rev. A. C. Garner, D.D., 
has combined with the Harlem Church, thereby giving the colored group a com- 
pact organization of 250 members and a church house and parsonage. This. 
work is being widely presented by Dr. Garner and is meeting with a warm 
response. 

Negotiations are being completed at Buffalo for a German Lutheran prop-~- 
erty, which is valued at $45,000. Painesville, under Dr. O. H. McGowan, has 
doubled its membership. A second church will be started in 1923, in the Black 
Belt of Chicago. Des Moines has called Superintendent M. F. Foust as pastor. 
Los Angeles is growing rapidly under the leadership of Rev. E. E. Lightner. 

The Convention of Colored Workers was held in Chicago in August. Rev. 
C. W. Burton, of Chicago, was elected Moderator. Two informal conferences 
were held among the churches of the Middle West and one in New England, 
thereby promoting the spirit of co-operation and progress. 

The Director has served as pastor of Mt. Zion Church, Cleveland, during 
the year. This church reports a gain of 200 in two years. The budget was 
$7,200. There was $8,400 raised and $8,300 spent. Two workers were added 
to the force during the vear and the community house opened. The church 
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averages 300 in attendance, has a church night averaging forty, while the 
Christian Endeavor has trebled in attendance. Mt. Zion has closed negotiations 
for a $100,000 church in a central location—a fine structure, which will give 
the organization one of the best plants in the North. 

The migration is on again, and it is probable that in this decade, over 250,000 
Negroes may be expected to move North. 

The policy of concentrating on strategic centers is proving successful, and 
this group of churches increased in membership by 1,000 in 1922. 


THE CITY SOCIETIES 


CHICAGO CONGREGATIONAL MISSIONARY AND 
EXTENSION SOCIETY 


The Chicago Congregational Missionary and Extension Society has not 
only completed another year f service, but has rounded out forty years of 
splendid activity. At the Annual Meeting the historic anniversary was fit- 
tingly observed by about 720. This shows the hold the Society has upon the 
hearts of the Congregationalists of Chicago. 

During these years, the Society has helped to organize 100 schools and 
ninety-eight churches in the Chicago area, of which about forty are now self- 
supporting. Among them are some of the strongest churches in the city proper. 
The Society has invested in new church buildings more than $1,000,000, and 
has titles to property worth $325,000, with an endowment of $317,000. 

During 1922 the Society aided in the erection and dedication of three 
church buildings, costing in the aggregate $125,000. No new churches were 
organized. Financial assistance, amounting to $32,744, was given to forty- 
seven churches. 

In view of the growth of the work and the increasing demands upon the 
Society, the officers and directors, including some of the leading business and 
professional men of Chicago, were authorized to proceed at once to raise a 
fund of from $200,000 to $250,000, to be used in aiding churches in need of 
better equipment and for new work. 

Four churches with building projects involving an expenditure of from 
$5,000 to $100,000, have come to the Society for aid in the past few months. 
Back of them are half a dozen more who are needing better physical equipment. 


DENVER CITY MISSIONARY SOCIETY 


For some years the home missionary work in Denver has been handled by 
the state office, but on October 26th, 1922, it was decided to resurrect the 
Denver City Missionary Society because of the needs and opportunities of the 
rapidly growing city and suburbs. 

There are at present fourteen Congregational churches in the city, about 
half of them receiving missionary aid. The Denver City Society is actively en- 
deavoring to care for these churches, and also to take advantage of the oppor- 
tunities that are opening for new work. 


CITY MISSIONARY SOCIETY OF HARTFORD 


This Society is conducted under the auspices of the Congregational churcnes 
of Hartford. The governing board consists of a pastor and five lay deiegates 
from each church. 

There is also a Church Extension Committee which considers the general 
interests of the city with regard to mission needs. During the past year, this 
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Committee aided the Talcott Church (colored) to rid itself of debt and helped 
in the establishment of the Broadview Community Church. 


The efforts of the Hartford City Society are directed almost entirely to the 
support of the Village Street Mission, a settlement in the foreign section of the 
city. The Mission includes a church having seventy members, and a Sunday 
School with an enrollment of 338. 

There is also a daily kindergarten and a library. A summer cottage, known 
as the “House-in-the-Fields,” is a popular place for summer vacations, and 
Camp Russell is a vacation place for the boys. 

Much is done in the way of family welfare work. Friendly visits are 
made to the homes, and pastoral oversight is given in the church families. As- 
sistance in securing medical aid and hospital service is freely given. Every 
effort is made to counsel people in trouble. Shoes and clothing are given out 
free or at small cost. 

A large number of nationalities are served, among them Italians, Poles, 
Trish, Negroes, Lithuanians, Germans, Swedes, Greeks and Austrians. 


KANSAS CITY (MISSOURI) CONGREGATIONAL UNION 


The year 1922 records real progress. First and Westminster Churches had 
a steady but very substantial gain in membership. The former entertained the 
State Conference in September. Under the leadership of Rev. Charles F. Aked, 
every seat is filled at almost every meeting. Westminster has been the recipient 
of a set of chimes, the pastor has purchased a home beside the meeting house, 
and the Sunday School has been thoroughly graded and is growing. Prospect 
Avenue keeps the even tenor of its way. Some new members were received 
during the year, but the congregations remain about the same in size. Ivanhoe 
Park is fast surging ahead under the efficient leadership of Rev. Calvin B. 
Moody. This church has added a woman parish visitor to its staff of workers. 


The one outstanding event of 1922 was the purchase of an elegant building 
lot for $20,500, in the Country Club District. A religious survey has been made 
of this section of the city, a Congregational Sunday School organized and vesper 
services started. 


CITY MISSIONARY SOCIETY OF PEORIA, ILLINOIS 


The Averyville Congregational Church is in a factory district of 5,000 
people. Under the leadership of Rev. Albert Nelson, the church is rapidly 
becoming a center of activity for the community. All departments are growing. 


The Peoria Heights Church is the only one in a new suburb of 1,000 people. 
The present property is inadequate in size and equipment for the growing work. 
The City Missionary Society has bought lots in-a “strategic” part of the com- 
munity, plans have been made to sell the present building and lots at a good 
price, and a new building is in prospect for the near future. 

A group of people in another suburb has asked for the organization of a 


Congregational church. This request will be granted if, on investigation, there 
proves to be a real need for it. 
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CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH EXTENSION SOCIETY 
OF SEATTLE 


The special program of the Seattle Church Extension Society in 1922, was 
to aid four of the mission churches and stations to so enlarge and equip their 
physical plants as to give them a chance to grow and serve better the com- 
munities in which they are located. For this purpose, a special fund of $3,750 
was subscribed, in addition to regular contributions. In two of these young 
churches, thirty-three members came in on confession of faith during 1922. 
On the four fields aided by the fund, 403 pupils are enrolled in the Sunday 
Schools. 

Two new Sunday Schools were organized in 1922. One of these, the 
Roosevelt, is in a fine new residence district, where a High School building has 
just been completed. This school has been made an extension of the University 
Church School. It is also a preaching station, served by the pastor of University 
Church, Rey. H. C. Mason. The other school, which is an extension of Faunt- 
leroy Church School, is at Arbor Heights, just outside the city limits, It was 
organized by Rev. Charles Gaffney, the Conference Sunday School worker. 

The widespread interest among city churches in the extension work is 
demonstrated by the fact that, with a single exception, every church in the 
city contributed to its support last year. 


ST. LOUIS CONGREGATIONAL CITY MISSIONARY 
SOCIETY 


Substantial advance has been recorded during the last year. Some churches 
have become self-supporting; others have made satisfactory gains in member- 
ship and prestige. The edifice at Webster Groves was remodeled at an expense 
of $40,000, while the building at Hyde Park was completely renovated and 
cooking and sewing classes were added to its usual community work. The 
auditorium of the Compton Hill Church has been redecorated and new seats 
have been put in. Memorial and Bethlehem have held successful Daily Vacation 
Bible Schools. The congregation of Immanuel is preparing to build both a new 
parsonage and a meeting house. The present plan of the Society is to increase 
the pastors’ salaries and church equipment, the better to reach the entire con- 
stituency in the several communities. 

The one new church in the district is Brentwood, which for years has been 
a Sunday School Mission under the care of Webster Groves Church. With 
the growth of the Brentwood Community and the moving in of several capable 
and interested families, the work has been enlarged, the church organized and 
recognized by St. Louis Association. 


CONGREGATIONAL UNION OF SPRINGFIELD, 
MASSACHUSETTS 


The Congregational Union of Springfield was incorporated December 23, 
1909. Each Congregational church in the city has one delegate to each hundred 
resident members or major fraction thereof. The delegates hold their annual 
meeting for election of officers and directors the third Monday of January 
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each year. The directors hold meetings every month except July and August. 
Mrs. Lucy DeWitt Mallary, missionary for the foreign peoples of Springfield, 
meets with the directors regularly and presents a report of her activities. At 
the annual meeting she presents a yearly report. 

Mrs. Mallary’s activities include work among more than twenty nationalities. 
It involves the directing of the social service of students in the American In- 
ternational College, representing all nationalities. The students, in turn, help 
in her work through their knowledge of foreign languages. Her work with 
foreign peoples is without regard to their church affiliations. She is encouraged 
and helped in various ways by other denominations, but her salary is paid 
wholly by the Congregational Union. 

There have been regular preaching services and Sunday School work at 
Union Chapel during the year. Rev. F. L. Briggs, of Indian Orchard, was in 
charge. A Sunday School has been in operation in a school building at East 
Springfield, with an average attendance of forty-four. This has been in charge 
of Rev. O. T. Fletcher, who has visited homes and given other service once a 
week. He has had the assistance of two young men from the Springfield College, 
who have acted as superintendent and leader of music. The Congregational 
Union pays for janitor service, while various other contributions, including the 
children’s pennies, have paid for the Sunday School supplies. 

No data has been given concerning St. John’s Church, since the Congrega- 
tional Union no longer helps to support the church, but confines its contributions 
to the Institutional Activities. 


CONGREGATIONAL UNION OF CLEVELAND 


In its missionary work for 1922, the Congregational Union of Cleveland 
served eleven churches, three of which were of the foreign language group. 
Of the latter, two are Slavic and one Dano-Norwegian. In work for the 
colored people, the Union has contributed to the support of a social worker 
for Mt. Zion Church, which has established a community house and is moving 
toward the purchase of a new plant and extended activities. 

Eleven missionaries were commissioned, eight pastors and three visitors and 
helpers. One church came to self-support and one new one was organized. 
The Union contributed $7,247 toward salaries for the eleven workers employed, 
and $2,392 toward property interests. The membership of the aided churches 
is 1,779 and of the Sunday Schools 2,012. Accessions to these aided churches 
during the year, were 148 on confession and eighty by letter. 
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OFFICIAL CITY ORGANIZATIONS 


City 
Berkeley, Cal. 


Chicago, III. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Denver, Col. 
Detroit, Mich. 


Hartford, Conn. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


New York, N. Y. 
Oakland, Cal. 


Peoria, Il. 


San Francisco, Cal. 


Seattle, Wash. 
Springfield, Mass. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
St. Paul, Minn. 


Toledo, Ohio 


Worcester, Mass. 


Corresponding Officer 


Rev. Rowland B. Dodge, 423 Phelan Bldg., San 
Francisco, Cal. 


Rey. J. R. Nichols, 19 S. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 


Rev. G. L. Smith, 801 Hippodrome Bldg., Cleve- 
land, O. 


Rey. A. J. Sullens, 219 Guardian Trust Bldg., Den- 
ver, Col. 


Rev. J. W. Sutherland, 505 Lansing State Savings 
Bank Bldg., Lansing, Mich. 


Rey. L. C. Harnish, 166 Village St., Hartford, Conn. 
Geo. F. Westfall, 16 E. 11th St., Kansas City, Mo. 


Rev. Geo. F. Kenngott, 312 Laughlin Bldg. Los 
Angeles, Cal. 


Rev. C. H. Beale, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Rev. J. P. Miller, 4016 Columbus Ave., Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

Rey. Charles W. Shelton, 287 Fourth Ave., New York. 


Rey. Rowland B. Dodge, 423 Phelan Bldg., San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 


Rev. A. R. McLaughlin, 147 Cooper St., Peoria, Tl. 


Rev. Rowland B. Dodge, 423 Phelan Bldg., San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 


Rey. C. R. Gale, care Plymouth Congregational 
Church, Seattle, Wash. 


Rey. A. B. Morrill, 28 Albemarle St., Springfield 
Mass. 


Rey. A. R. Atwood, Fountain and Aubert Aves., St. 
Louis, Mo. 


Rev. J. P. Miller, 4016 Columbus Ave., Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


Rev. J. Weir Coover, care of Gindron Wheel Co., 
Toledo, O. 


Rey. E. W. Phillips, 70 Bridge St., Worcester, Mass. 
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DISTRIBUTION OF MISSIONARIES BY SECTIONS. 


The following Table gives the number of missicnaries, together with those engaged in superintending 
the work, each year of the Socicty’s operations, under the geographical divisions of Eastern, Middle, Southern, 
and [Western States. 


tere , Southern and Western 
Society’s Year | New England Middle Southwestern States and Canada Total 
beginning 1826 States States States Territories 
I—’26-’27 I 129 5 33 x 169 
2—'27-"28 5 130 9 56 Re 201 
3—’28-'29 92 127 23 80 a 304 
4—'29-"30 107 147 13 122 3 392 
5—"30- 31 144 160 12 145 2 463 
6—’ 31-32 163 169 10 166 I 509 
1— 32-33 230 170 9 185 3 606 
8— 33-734 287 20r 13 169 6 676 
9— 34-35 280 216 18 187 9 719 
10—’ 35-36 319 219 Ir 191 15 155 
11—’ 36-’37 331 227 II 105 22 786 
12—’37-"38 288 198 8 166 24 684 
13—'38-'39 284 198 2 ee 14 665 
14—’39-"40 290 205 167 12 
I 5—'40-'41 292 ars 5 169 9 690 
Petes 305 249 5 222 10 yor 
— 42> 43 2 253 7 291 9 
18—'43-"44 268 357 To 365 7 907 
poe Ae AS ee) 249 6 397 6 043 
STR 274 271 9 417 07% 
a1—'46-'47 275 254 10 433 972 
aa—'47~48 205 237 18 456 1,006 
23—'48-'49 302 239 15 46 1,019 
24—'49-'50 gor 228 15 488 1,032 
25—'59~'51 gir 224 bay 515 1,065 
26—'51-'52 305 313 14 533 1,065 
a7—'52~'53 313 215 12 547 1,087 
28—'53-"54 202 ai4 II 530 1,047 
29—'54-'55 278 207 10 537 1,032 
30—'55~'56 276 198 8 504 086 
a ae 271 101 6 506 974 
ee Reais V fates 291 197 2 
33—'s8-"s9 310 ae : ae oa 
34—’50-’60 327 199 en og 1,107 
3 5—60-'6x 308 181 és. 573 1,063 
36—61- 62 205 87 =p 481 863 
37—'62-'63 281 48 a 405 > 73 
a 289 a * 423 oe) : 
ce 203 oe o 
40—'65-"66 283 ry 4 ne So 838 
poh eH 284 66 5 491 iz 846 
42— 07- 3°07 
43—68-'69 327 3 i oy ar ee 
44—"69-"70 311 1X 6 5 s¢ Ke} 044 
45—'70-"71 296 69 5 570 v 9. 
46—'71-"72 308 62 3 588 i) ae 
47—"72-"73 312 49 3 587 & 9st 
48—'73-"74 310 8 7 594 + 969 
49—'74-"75 292 7 7 586 o 952 
50—'75~'76 304 2 8 595 07 
51—'76-'77 303 70 6 617 ot a 
re | S| § 5 Ral se 
ends 10 
54—'79-’80 327 HJ 9 ee 1 oe 
§5—'80-’81 321 62 9 640 1.0 : 
yg, 7 :032 
56—’81-'84 328 56 17 669 1,070 
ieee} 326 68 61 605 1,150 
gk Se 334 717 6 868 
59—'84-’85 349 93 e 882 se 
Ie) 3 1,447 
6o—'8 5~’86 368 99 134 868 1,469 
61—'86-"87 375 103 143 950 1,§71 
Ste Sees 387 xe 144 979 1,620 
oe a 
— 69O- 441 rar 1rgo 1,16 
65—'90~'or 446 141 186 ee oe 
yaaa ha 437 Ist 196 1,202 1,986 
Sah ad 153 203 1,209 2,009 
6 193794 43 167 230 1,174 2,029 
9—'94-"05 484 154 220 1,167 2,095 


qo—'95-’06 456 151 220 1,227 es 9,063 
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_ The following Table gives the number of missionaries, together with those engaged in superintend- 


ing the work, each year of the Society's operations, under the geographical divisions of Eastern, 
tddle, Southern, and Western States. 


sie ; Southern and Western 
aaa: dll ve Never eens |r Southwestern States and Total 
States Territories 

Blo Oe OF sack saw sess 454 139 234 1,226 2,053 
F2——"OT- OB. icin sceses 458 119 210 1,004 1,881 
AS="O8="00 ve evs cacccss 466 119 199 1,064 1,848 
74—'99-1900.........- 412 rar Ior 1,063 1,787 
75—1900-01...... ane 438 147 209 1,092 1,886 
76—IQ0I-"02.......055 444 116 207 1,101 1,868 
771—1902-'03........0. 454 122 214 1,117 1,907 
78—-1903-'04........ a 469 130 220 1,118 1,937 
79—1904-'05...... Leh 453 124 187 1,032 1,796 
80—1905-'06.......... 443 124 159 934 1,660 
81—10906-'07.......... 450 116 157 862 1,585 
82—1907'-08........ <3 454 132 155 OSI 1,692 
B3—1908-'00.........- 451 116 162 923 1,652 
84—I909-"10.......... 476 118 148 935 1,667 
SSeTOTON FY cos cvisis.a 9's 465 122 152 953 1,692 
86—I9II-"I2.......... 460 122 157 1,039 1,778 
87—I0I2-'13.......... 471 129 149 1,021 1,770 
88—I0I3-"14........5. 449 128 155 1,056 1,741 
89—19014-'I5.. 5 448 134 120 1,033 1,735 
90—I915-"16.. : 401 137 128 1,058 1,723 
QI—I916-"17....... - 455 128 171 970 ee 
O2—IOI7-'18.....-.... 435 132 158 O71 I, 
Q93—IOI8-"19......+--- 390 126 129 857 1,502 
94—I9QI9-'20......--.-- 371 127 134 805 1,437 
O5—19020-'21.........- 376 116 130 822 1,444 
96—I92I-'22.......... 384 122 129 812 1,447 


97—1922-'23.......-- css eee 18 Pe petgo Poste eres 5 Ye) ata, Sal ros 
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Q7—'22-'23...... 861341371152] 91671] 73]}17/29|..]] 2] tr] 2]..] 91 2] 7] 8]..] 5] rlr5]16]..|z0] alo}. . 


Each State is here given credit for services of minister, though he may have served in other States 
MARKS ON THE TABLES.—1I. At the organization of The American Home Missionary Society, in 

1826, the Missionaries of the United Domestic Missionary Society, whose responsibilities it assumed, were 
transferred to it, and the greater portion of them were in commission in the State of New York. 

2. The Massachusetts Home Missionary Society, the New Hampshire Home Missionary Society, and 
he Vermont Domestic Missionary Society, became integral parts of the National Society in the second 
year of its operation, the Maine Missionary Society in the third year, and the Connecticut Missionary 
Society in the sixth year. 

3. In 1845 the missions of this Society in Canada were, by an amicable arrangement with the British 
Colonial Missionary Society, transferred to the care of that institution. 
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DISTRIBUTION OF MISSIONARIES BY STATES—Continued. 


States WESTERN STATES AND TERRITORIES 


Society's 
Feteegs 
ginning ; 
1826 a} a $ § ] 4) y ‘fl g 
z] 18 | | 218] gala So) Si slS la 
aE CS eee clal= | 83 lals 
eis lols Ble) S (4) 2 12/8 ziS15 [S| 2 l<2ld 


. « |35/30/102/45| 69/81} 94]100|/50] 97/38]96|40]17| 8] 6 
+ [38/20] 97/41] 71/86] or/101/40| 94]41]00]43]14] o}x1 
«+ |40/31| 82/38] 74/86] 95] 96/41] 8o0]41/96]40|15| 9}13 

- 136/28] 99143) 82/60] 93/111/34| 80/45]08]43|13]12\11 
37|29| 92/32] 85]75| 95]105/30] 97|50/88/57|11|/15| 7 
37128] 90/37] 79]75| 95|102/36] 97/55|96|47 


15 8] 104/30} 62 4 
«+ |47/34] 79]46/119/82|114/112/61/108]40/96/37/12/14| 9 7| 99|28] 66 ae 
++ 144/20] 75147/136/87|109/101r/59] 94/35/07|51|12|11/10 8] 94/31] 71]..].. 
+ ]47/30/154/54] 88/84] o1]/116/60/101/36]05/55]15|10|11 8]145]29] 79 oi 
- 148/33]}138/51| 76/87] 90)108/69]103/45|90]49|/18] oro 8}106}32] 87 Ee 
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35! 41 71!25| 64!46l 30! 57l21| 27128!73141112148 


4. In the Table will be seen the progress which has been made year by year in the newer States 
of the West, as they have severally come into being and presented fields of peculiar promise for mis- 
sionary culture. When this Society was formed, Indiana and Illinois were in their infancy; Michigan 
was at that time, and for ten years subsequent a Territory; in 1825, it had but one Presbyterian or Con- 
gregational minister, and he was a missionary. Wéisconsin remained, eight years after the organiza- 
tion of this Society, the almost undisputed home of the Indian. Jowa was not organized as a Territory 
till 1838. Oregon was reached by our first missionary there in the summer of 1848, after a voyage 
of many months by way of the Sandwich Islands. Our first missionaries to California sailed from New 
York in December, 1848. Our first missionary to Minnesota commenced his labors at St. Paul in July, 
1849. 
5. It should be borne in mind that the number of missionaries in these newer States and Terri- 
tories, as well as those that have been longer cultivated, gives but an imperfect idea of the ground that 
has been occupied by Missionary enterprise. Churches every year become independent, and others are 
taken up ia their stead. 
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GENERAL COMPARATIVE RESULTS. 


May, 1923 


Lot D oy = 

s3iae8/Bsz] S| So | Se |andlt 
6.8 a] mo om 5 by 3 i] ie; 
Society’s lye 83% aos 8 ag 928 e348 vag 
Year, Expendi- | 5 g abs aa a] 3 | S26 Ae eg D @¥.o 
Ecos Receipts tures a3 “3% es 2) 2 se S35 5 3% g a3 
182 = |og3|289 uh ad a ag 
CH ZeRIOne| > | ata dee 
I—’26—'27.....| $18,140 76] $13,984 17] 169 68 196] 1zojnot rep.|not rep. 127 83 
a—'27-'28.....| 20,035 78] 17,849 22] 201 89 244| 133] 1,000 306 134 89 
g—'28-—'29..... 26,007 31] 26,814 96] 304 169 4or| 186] 1,678 423 144 88 
4—'29-'30.....] 33,929 44] 42,429 50} 392 166 500] 274] 1,959 572 185 108 
§—'30-'31....-| 48,124 73| 47,247 60] 463] 164] 577] 2094] 2,532 700| 160] 102 
6—'31-'32..... 49,422 12] 52,808 30] 500] 158] 745) 361} 6,126 783} 146) 104 
7—'32-'33....-| 68,627 17| 66,277 96| 606 209 801] 417] 4,284) 1,148 159 109 
8—'33~-'34....- 78,011 44] 80,015 76] 676] 200] 890] 463} 2,736] ..... 17a) «118 
9—'34-"35....-] 88,863 22] 83,304 28] 719 204] 1,050] 490] 3,300} Pupils 170 116 
10—'35-'36....+| 101,565 15] 92,108 94] 755] 249] 1,000] 545] 3,750} 65,000) 169) ta2 
TI—'36-'37....- 85,701 50| 99,529 72] 810 232| 1,025} 554] 3,752] 80,000 180 123 
12—'37-'38....- 86,522 45| 85,066 26] 684 123 840] 438] 3,376] 67,000 194 124 
13—'38-'39....+ 82,564 63} 82,655 64) 665] 201] 794) 473] 3,920] 58,500) 175) 124 
14—'39-'40....-] 78,345 20] 78,533 80] 680 194 842] 486] 4,750] 60,000 162 1s 
1s—'40-"41....-] 85,413 34] 84,864 06] 690 178 862} 50x} 4,618] 54,100 169 123 
16—'4I-'42....+] 92,463 64) 94,300 14] 791} 248) 987) 504] 5,514] 04,300] 59} 119 
17—'42-"43....- 99,812 84] 98,215 11] 848 225] 1,047] 657] 8,223} 68,400 149 116 
18—'43-'44....+| 101,004 99] 104,276 47) 907} 237] 1,245} 665} 7,693] 60,300] 157 115 
19—'44-"45....° 121,046 28] 118,360 12] 943 209] 1,285] 736] 4,929] 60,000 160 126 
20—'45-'46....-+]125,124 70] 126,193 I5] 971 223} 1,453] 760] 5,311] 76,700 166 130 
aI—’46—'47....+| 116,717 94] 119,170 40] 972 189] 1,470] 713] 4,400] 73,000 167 123 
aa—’47-'48....- 140,197 10] 139,233 34] 1,006 205] 1,447] 773] 5,020] 77,000 180 138 
a3—'48—'49....+| 145,925 OI] 143,323 46] 1,019 192] 1,510] 808) 5,550) 83,500 178 141 
24—'40-'50....+ 157,160 78] 145,456 09] 1,032 205] 1,575} 812] 6,682] 75,000 179 141 
a§—'50-'SI ...+| 150,940 25] 153,817 90] 1,065 211} 1,820} 853] 6,678] 70,000 180 144 
26—'SI-'§2....-|160,062 25] 162,831 14] 1,065 204] 1,948} 862} 6,820] 66,500 189 153 
27—'5a—'53..-.+] 171,734 24] 174,439 24] 1,087 213] 2,160] 878] 6,079] 72,500 199 160 
28—'53-'54....+] 191,209 07] 184,025 76] 1,047 167| 2,140] 870] 6,025] 65,400 212 176 
a9—'54—'55....-| 180,136 69] 177,717 34] 1,032 180] 2,124] 815] 5,634) 64,800 218 171 
30—'55-'56 ae ane 193,548 37| 186,611 02] 986 187} 1,065} 775| 5,602] 60,000 241 189 
31—'56-'57 ..+| 178,060 68] 180,550 44] 974 203] 1,985] 780] 5,550] 62,500 231 185 
32—'57-'S8.... +] 175,971 37] 190,735 70) 1,012 242] 2,034] 795] 6,784] 65,500 240 188 
33—'s8-'59 aan 188,139 20] 187,084 41] 1,054 250) 2,125] 810] 8,791] 67,300 231 178 
34—'59-'60 ..+| 185,216 17] 192,737 60] 1,107 260} 2,175} 868] 6,287) 72,200 222 174 
35—'60-'61 183,761 80] 183,762 70] 1,062 212] 2,025) 835] 5,600} 70,000 220 173 
36—'61-"62.. ..+| 163,852 51] 158,336 33] 863 153] 1,668] 612] 4,007] 60,300 259 183 
37—'62-'63 Head 164,884 20|134,901 08] 734 155| 1,455} 562] 3,108] 54,000 240 184 
38—'63-'64 -+.+]| 105,537 80] 149,325 58] 756 176] 1,518} 603} 3,902] 55,200 248 198 
39—'64-'65 nea 186,897 50| 189,065 39] 802 199} 1,575| 635] 3,820] 58,600 209 237 
40—'65-'66 +..+]221,T9X 85] 208,811 18} 818 186] 1,594] 643] 3,924] 61,200 325 255 
1—'66-'67 212,567 63| 227,063 97| 846 208] 1,645} 655] 5,959] 64,000 348 269 
42—'67-'68 217,577 25] 254,668 65] 908 250| I,710| 702) 6,214] 66,300 364 282 
43—(68-'69 244,390 96] 274,025 32) 972) 246) 1,056} 734) 6,470] 75,300] 374] 282 
44—'69-"70..... 283,102 87] 270,927 58] 944 246| 1,836] 6093] 6,404] 75,750 390 287 
45—'70-"71....- 246,507 26] 267,555 27} 940) 227) 1,957] 716] 5§,833| 71,500] 368] 284 
46—'71-'72 ...+| 294,566 86] 281,182 50] 961 236) 2,011} 762} 6,358] 76,500 369 203 
47—'73-'73.....| 267,091 42) 278,830 24) 951 217| 2,145) 714} 5,725} 74,000] 391 293 
48—'73-'74..... 290,120 34] 287,662 91| 969] 241] 2,195] 726) 5,421] 74,700] 395] 207 
49—'74-'75..... 308,896 82] 206,789 65] 952 214] 2,223} 701) 6,361} 80,750 423 311 
50—'75~'76 Lanaieta 310,027 62] 300,871 84] 979 240] 2,525] 734) 7,836] 85,370 422 317 
$1—'76-'77..... 293,712 62] 310,604 11} 906) 234] 2,106] 727] 8,065] 86,300] 442] 312 
$2—'77-'78..... 284,486 44] 284,540 71] 996] 200] 2,237] 739| 7,578] 91,762] 385] 286 
53—(78-'79.....| 273,091 53] 260,330 29] 946] 109] 2,126] 710) 5,232] 87,573] 367] 275 
54—'79-"80 266,720 41| 259,709 86] 1,015 256] 2,308) 761} 5,598] 96,724] 341 256 
$5—'80-'81 290,953 72| 284,414 22) 1,032] 255] 2,653} 783] 5,922] 99,808} 363} 276 
56—'81-'82 340,778 47] 339,795 04] 1,070] 262] 2,568] 799] 6,032] 104,308] 425] 318 
$7—'82~-"83 370,981 56] 354,105 80] 1,150] 301) 2,659] 817] 6,527] 106,638 433 308 
58—'83-'84.....| 385,004 10] 419,449 45|1,342|  401| 2,030] 962] 7,907|116,314] 436] 312 
59—'84-"85..... 451,767 66] 460,722 83] 1,447 380] 2,990} 1,017] 8,734] 118,000 453 318 
60—'85-'86.....] 524,544 93] 498,790 16] 1,469} 372] 3,005] 1,058] 9,050| 120,000] 471] 324 
61—'86-'87 Sais 482,979 60] 507,988 70| 1,571 392] 3,063] 1,117] 10,031] 129,350 454 312 
62—'87-'88..... 548,729 87| 511,641 56} 1,584] 361] 3,084] 1,173] 10,012|129,462| 436] 323 
63—'88-"89.....| 542,251 00] 597,049 11|1,723] 478] 3,155] 1,240] 10,326]134,305| 478| 347 
64—"89-'o0..... 671,171 39] 603,078 311 1,849] 452] 3,251} 1,204] 10,650] 141,975 407 327 
6§—'90-'or..... 635,180 45} 671,207 23] 1,012] 496] 3,270] 1,318] 11,320] 154,722 509 351 
66—'or-'o2..... 662,789 28] 686,305 Or] 1,086 441} 3,389] 1,360] 9,744] 159,206 505 346 
67—'pa-'03.....]| 738,081 29] 689,026 12] 2,002 464) 3,841] 1,301] 11,2321159,300] 404 343 
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1 t 4 
ao nov 1 u np 
— 26 Ua 8 fe) vau a 
=e Bag aso a Pn es aus iy 
= a (3) lal 
Society's S28] Bas] awe] S HES Fi rs eal eae 
Year, Receipts | Expendi- | 43 Sem] 288) 3 SE] fae & 9" & PE 
(beginning tures os | gad} 33 a S58 | ane| Sau | Boo 
AS) ag rs | u cop} Qa] oa %.5 
1826) Ge teas 52.9 3 ee1O) aS Pas fee 
3 o8o aS <q gp o 
So eae [Pe ag “8 


164,050|$488 00|$349 00 
180,813] 472 00] 340 00 
186,343] 464 00] 343 00 
172,784] 441 00] 322 00 
159,116] 413 00] 318 00 
146,604] 394 00] 293 00 
I42,812| 389 00] 206 00 
147,274] 373 00] 265 00 
133,378] 404 00] 297 00 
141,269] 405 00] 292 00 
140,680} 420 00} 298 00 
122,769] 412 00] 307 00 
115,824] 430 00] 303 00 
99,519] 469 00] 302 00 


68—'o3-" "04... $621,608 56] $701,441 

69—'94-"95...| 627,699 14] 678,003 
70—'95-'00...| 777,747 95| 699,855 
71—'96-'97...| 588,318 52] 651,401 
72—'97-'98...| 592,227 86] 500,597 
73—'98-'99...] 510,245 79] 535,037 
74—'99-1900.} 532,336 08} 520,835 
75—I900-'0r.| 538,086 35] 494,139 
70—I90I-'02.| 602,462 24] 548,676 
77—1902-'03.| 560,517 30] 547,014 
78—1903-'04.] 444,501 27| 570,629 
79—1904-'05.} 470,760 54| 534,021 
80—1905-'06.} 494,329 73| 497,601 
8I—1906-'07.} 478,576 57] 474,532 


82—1907-'08. Sha 700 522) SILO7O 31) 2,077 (oo. cs -] B3TF | F220 foeccechawce «..«| 410 00] 305 00 
83—1908-'09. $22,975 51] 515,773 41} 1,042 }.......] 2,310 | I,16I |......]....... 444 00| 314 00 
84—1909-'10. BO2.77s 10), $10,070 86) 1,663. fi... cece. 25304 L237 coe ss lec +...| 428 00] 330 00 
S5-—£9te- 20,1 S3t,000 OF) 502,260 681 1,077 |. cc «| 2382. | Ej2L7 |e cas cclew ce saw 428 00] 308 00 


86—I01I-'12.| 594,691 18} 590,932 
87—I912-"13.| 620,929 06} 602,932 
88—1013-"14.| 666,280 77} 647,441 
89—1014-"15.| 641,727 12| 648,190 
90—I9I5-"16.} 641,840 32} 638,007 
OI—1I916-"17.] 681,498 74] 652,286 
92—1I917-"18.| 660,764 31} 650,039 
93—I918-'19.] 695,365 47] 651,627 
94—I919-'20.| 756,552 06] 723,377 
95—1920-'21.| 943,673 64] 890,405 
96—I192I-'22.| 953,591 37] 984,560 
97—10922-'23.'! 978,330 27!1,011,367 


Zs The total home missionary receipts reported for the ninety-seven years are $34,314,748.19. 


2. The total years of labor are 88,303. 


. _ The average expenditure for a year of missionary labor includes the entire cost to the Society 
of obtaining the missionary, defraying his expense to his field, and sustaining him on it, as well as t. 
average proportion of all the expenses in conducting the work of the Society. 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT 
Fiscal Year Ending March 31, 1923 


RECEIPTS 
Contributions (See table on page 71): 


Churches, Sunday Schools, Women’s Societies, In- 
dividuals, Constituent States, direct and through 


the: Commission om, Missions: ca. .a-sin- ie oi t $258 ,021 .21 
Less amount paid to Constituent State Societies on 


Percentage: Planes acura. © crapegiera ted ein tataeyan pore 55 ,983 .20 


Total- Contributions: (Mmet)sume.. aon chien nee 


Legacies, Matured Conditional Gifts: 


Potalecaciesior.tuery Cat... tee fs ated meee nee $95 ,522 .99 
Matured Conditional Gifts (net)................ 6,198.86 
From Legacy Equalization Fund................ 19,451.86 

121,173.71 


HLESS CP ACY. EXPENSES a os. his sigan bite oleae Li Sir dk 


Income from Investments: 


Total interest and dividends,... . 5. ..s.....ce-s0n $10,880.24 
interest do. baker ACCOUN te ies tam ee ee ere 51.40 
78 ,938 .64 


Added to principal of certain funds. . .$14 ,471.65 
Interest on Conditional Gifts (net)... 15,643.78 


Investment expenses «s.-2h sae ee ee 352.93 
30 ,468 .36 


Total Receipts of National Society............ 


$202 ,038.01 


120 ,000 .00 


48 ,470 .28 


$370,508 . 29 


le es 
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DISBURSEMENTS 

Missionary Labor: 
Field Work (see detailed table on page 70)........ $283 ,707 .46 
Annuity premiums for field workers.............. 1,315.70 
Commission on Evangelism. .................00. 12,500.00 

Administration: 
Salaries, Secretarial Department................. 11,921.25 
Salaries, Treasury Department.................. 4,750.00 
WeRoRi eS SCE VICES tote o RA oo vc Aelia ye 14 ,255 .39 
PP VAIO CUES PGMSES fof cane n ations. kw ss oeole sss 4 845 .67 
JS NENTS UM ESD aaa) eget oe ne ee i a 331.71 
IMzcwinter Meeting 287200554 once. aa por oe kh ba. 2,002.30 


General Expen<es: 
CAGE ET SRST OS he 38 8s Go Na Con ea ee en 
LESS TRS ere ey ee Reo eae ene a ie lr era 
EMET-OOCIELY EUXDCUSES = 4. jcg cs cbs ce sc nale ae sce 
IMScelinnegusulRPERSES o.) 605 a5 5 Sides e. arc'eia a one © oR 
Replies Pen feo eit Ls dye ne ee ee ae 
Postave, Preight and Express. i'o5 5 2s. clas os 
CAYENNE ae Ler IMS oes cloth vary Sea's treba meine wins 
SEAHONErY TATE UDP i CSie xa < a1 Dane sis cok Sow ayes exes 
Pelephone arid Peleeraphy 5 3... suns dco oc c.ceee coe 
Momens Union Mxpenses. 220. cag cc isinbecsrare nase ote 
Kos. Baker Account... .. . 2. Oe, PaO cet Meee ate 


Publications: 


SUT he AmereareViiSHONAry ~... 2.20 a4 nies seas 
INEPORES < POOK SANUS; CLC oo joic eyersicwras ne geisie 


PION OLALVASALALLCS re feu tee hel een oes) 316 croveaes ooh aars on 
Special platioti W Or: ar tae stn ccie eas nfo - cltye bins Bea aie-=' 


Commission on Missions. = ......5 0.0.8. s¢adsews wos 


Total Disbursements of National Society............. 


10 
80 
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$297 ,523 .16 


38 ,106 32 


12 ,435 .82 


11 ,836 .40 
1 ,666 .64 


2 555.33 


6 496.75 


$370 ,620 .42 
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SUMMARY OF NATIONAL SOCIETY ACCOUNTS 


Receipts: 
Contrbutionss(neh)y aaectcer re. yee tae ie rene $202 ,038 .01 
Legacies, Matured (Gitts (net))s 2 ces see oe oe cele 120 ,000 .00 
income trom Investmentsa(met) oss a2 cee se scl ot 48 ,470 .28 
————— $370,508 .29 
Disbursements: 
DEMGCICPADETINN swl O22. cena se asl octet sven sera alms $42 409.11 
Wiaissionary=labOr a fone. ocr ee ee cect tals avails tetas 297 ,523 .16 
PN GAMITIISEP A LIOMy. mem clera cote a onara ee ys tors Spee eae ale an 38 ,106 .32 
me cieral Hex penses:.\.c% cis ss se cacks ne = Hee wees aes 12,485 .82 
tibia tions: meee siete a sete chek cone eaten al soos 11,836.40 
SUM Cty LEWIS MeMea- es) cusverse mine okie tet cake sleet eee 10,718 .72 
$413 ,029 .53 
Dencite Marchal 1923 nnn one cman $ 42 521.24 
Transferred by order of the Executive Committee to 
TCE GRCLELI Cl tania Ging PL auceoesl tose chclatenay uit uses ceva ice $ 42,521.24 


(The will of Sarah A. Strong gave permission to make 
this use of her bequest if a sufficient emergency should 


arise.) 
Division of the $1 Received Division of the $1 Disbursed 
by the National Society by the National Society 


CONTRIBUTIONS © 
54.5 


MISSIONARY LABOR 


SUMMARY OF NATIONAL, STATE AND CITY 
SOCIETIES ACCOUNTS 


Receipts: 

Congregational Home Missionary Society......... $370 ,508 .29 

Constituent State Societies (less money borrowed). 571,072.69 

City Societies for Support of Pastors............. 36 ,749 .29 

errr nos LS ooU cea 

Disbursements: 

Congregational Home Missionary Society. ........ $370 ,620 .42 

Constituent State Societies (less loans repaid)...... 603 ,997 .36 

City Societies for Support of Pastors............. 36 ,749 .29 


$1 ,011 367 .07 
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SUMMARY OF CONSTITUENT STATE SOCIETIES 


ANNUAL REPORTS 


Loans and 
Miscella- 
neous 


$21 ,000.00 
25,750.00 


4,622.46 
2 000.00 
5,000.00 

21,961.05 

197.00 


13 ,400 .00 
16,800.01 
"4,701.00 
3,850.00 
9,540.24 
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Total 
Receipts 
$37 ,716 .84 
54,178.49 
43,406.10 
26 ,236 .07 
22 ,975 .09 
14,610.70 
28 086.44 
130,056.19 


eee 


RECEIPTS 
Balance Contribu- Legacies and 
Beginning tions Investment 

of Year (Net) Income 
California ee . $364. Pe $13 ,3852.00 $3,000.00 
California (So. ny 3,452.38 30,576.87 1,304.00 
Connecticut . Liss "246.99 24 ,050.11 17,609.00 
Illinois 3 837 00 16,664.95 5,734.12 
WeWp eRe eae ares tees 2,411.45 13,472.48 2,468.75 
BRENSAS Seer ccs 1,356.92 10,065.69 1,188.09 
UM ERT eld cee nen 68 17,545.97 5,539.79 
Massachtisetts.)0.. ~ 4.00). .5- 74,321.13 33,774.01 
Michigan ........ 6,782.00 24,822.00 1,579.00 
Minnesota. ...... A OIO ie OORT 22.25 147 .72 
INDIESOMEE eae OODOL Te. tGasS0. dns ed cos 
Nebraska’. . .. 5... 187.55 12,193.04 537 .00 
New cna’ 2 S835 5,728.40 6,704.92 
New perry ©: 1,998 .66 TODS DD dant Gee 
New York. ,675.52 48,140.35 52.80 
Ontey- ts) oe heh 717.70 18,603.90 905 .00 
Rhode Island. ... . 2 ,493 .94 7,253.59 1,917.47 
VWetmont 2.22522 : 232.34 16,279.91 4,787.81 
Washington...... 199.14 22,487.66 600 .00 
Wiseonsin: 5.5. sn. 281.11 22,432.61 1,468.03 
$29 595.30 $433 ,983.76 $89 317.51 

DISBURSEMENTS 
Missionary Labor 

Adminis- General 

Field tration Expenses 
California (No.).. $10,555.00 $3,900.00 $1,938.00 
California (So.).. 21,704.45 695 .28 323 .65 
Connecticut..... 33,279.70 5,763.84 3,381.23 
Illinois 10 ,978 .14 6,242.97 6,988.48 
Towiaters oe cee 11,776.67 3,967.96 4,009.40 
PCA SAS oe, net ee 9 813.46 5,083.78 2,117.93 
INERT arc ecls 18 ,641 .95 2,923.16 4,245.44 
Massachusetts 92 ,868 .63 9,600.00 11,789.33 
Michigan....... 14,919.00 7,884.00 2,766.00 
Minnesota...... 19,174.45 16,739.35 7,603.42 
Missouri........ 6,522.09 2,832.37 2,824.91 
Nebraska....... 10 ,236 .14 2,431.43 1,848.83 
New cera . 8,660.79 4 866.15 734.47 
New ethos 384 .68 it 0002 00m ase S. 
Mae York: 32 ,225 .24 5,830.61 5,610.63 
Ohiomety. ace 15 ,564 .82 4,018.01 3,276.22 
Rhode Island .. 4 237 .46 2 ,332 .87 746 .03 
Vermont . ves, 114182749 6,929.02 7,499.29 
Washington. . seer 14 958.78 3,838.87 5,486.72 
Wisconsin....... 18,725.09 ep MOZEOMME? <7.) scarce 


$135,090.01 


Loans and 
Miscel- 
laneous 
$21,000.00 
34,120.56 


1,500.00 
500.00 
4,000.00 
15,798.23 
3,799.00 


2,945 .62 
1,781.40 
8,849.89 
14,500.00 
2,337 .93 


$687 ,986 .58 


Total 
Disburse- 
ments 


$37 ,393 .00 
58 ,843 .94 
42 424.77 
24 209.54 
21,254.03 
17,515.12 
29 810.55 

130 ,056 .19 
29 ,368 .00 
43 ,517 22 
12,179.37 
17 ,462 .02 
16,042.81 

7,334.68 
52,516.37 
37 ,359 .05 

9,654.29 
25 ,560.80 
30 ,418 .62 
26 ,507 .76 


$372 ,359.03 $106,662.29 $73 ,189.93 $117 ,266.88 $669 478.13 


Note—Constituent State reports are for the calendar year 1922, except No. Sarge! Maine, 
Massachusetts and Nebraska, which report for the fiscal year ending March 31, 1923 
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MISSIONARY LABOR BY FIELDS. DISBURSEMENTS OF 


NATIONAL SOCIETY 
In co-operating States and Missionary Districts: 


English- Foreign- 
Speaking Speaking 
Churches Churches 


PSNR IUENEL TOT OR Pena tehs Sih colaien ara Ors Gis fh dyot eve ni akcaiasnase\auasler cles 8 $2,663.54 

Peis cape arte RAPE RTO aden cuted re Gila rafi otal a welts ta yeXomMialistons js 2,024.22 

PRE AG el tia ears eee oc Mle ees hpalic aren as, seh DLs Oro BOGS 9,422.20 

PGCATIS ACTER oetciete RUSE ec othan =: ste tethca oeala Alec eterorsisbegeus aarahei 613.55 

Bolo radorrarce tr secstar sear seerans: « etereiew WVanclnve. ey alevevembel sleterouaie ets 15,722.72 $4,958.45 
District of Columbia ; 

LPOG Ie a) ena RRR a ae RCI ace ORO ELAS Oa A : 733 .34 
Gera rere rete tin cteta ce digrsross eionetaos itl muceyeters eatin Deets hare ’ 

eles Sericie Meteraaesctirace eistahs’ sree. odin, Gti v ena wha, ons s8haranailers ieteear ete : 173 .82 
Northern Idaho : 

MNCL UP Set satee A cists rcimy: ovo sake avert iassrel a ahiaate cote te mas ase ‘ 347 .64 
BNETIGUCIE eieos cine vee ishe ie slecs.s: Pelt RRM Meena liter steed eee ake 

Louisiana . 

Maryland. . sz é 

DML Ora tala: cas core 51 esata aueestoiaeieber’ ener auaucsnxsnnaletyhenowers 5 1,158 .94 
New Jersey....... BG gee SR at rie eae mira ata « AAS, 3,423.92 8,713.35 
Newry MCI COPE faves cist ete Scie sua te 13 bre euelte ba elie oie Wiehe’ mewn ine ee 1,618.38 1,458 .32 
INioEbIE Caro limats, Sm sctc cich.s cme cinta dus ohelere ia Sre.p wothers eect ee reno 8,701.90 

Nort Hea KObA sc Nit pci ane cat Gis ae He 21,048.50 154.51 
COTA ters cee Sic ho Ne mtn eis Pow ee airiestetee trate 13,347.59 360 .22 
Wie Poet rie ere aye ois Ske eles Wee thVae Delors ne ate oe orale 13 , 259 .26 1,678.59 
SE Rat TIO a eee Nt este arc tae teks caratie a eve ite tare ne hale te a ae 8,128.35 4,932.69 
Roger OM Mae swale <.)-dhe re velaiin. oalidua auguvlar eusitora haga eareamath als 689 .80 

OULD ME VAICO LAE ets tals ces aici wis aah rene ca eaiavene suai cba tcdeiers 27,410.60 1,445.39 
APERIOSSEG 2s fo caida 6:0 7s, erorsia acs aSs te aval ve ela aya eas aa avstintetele 2,362.91 

Re eR ean rar ratana! Pia Win Pasa ataia vase uel a Ghephonisieva 10,996 .22 1,100.00 
Meri eairctoes caper ecto elon shs ate: aaalaualatanav as O aeelonejelaveters Bealeo seeay 3,071.10 

RV retithien site mea tenecr cy ehcterttciecsl aster enc, eideiS Riniwltee we norco oes 792.81 

PUVA CIEELIC Cm rise wale hy, aera cnn oie Mal a's Seis i ore ataretor adeno toe 3,973 .06 434.55 
DWeSEMUOSAS Arsene tiempo trent ts, crac paione es Wiaierah 4 ne Shree 874.80 


$207,872.60 $22,649. 


In Constituent States (Foreign-speaking churches): 


Galore Gods ete ce aici thon seks, cae oe aue als ea sions eer ceca Payetaye nie $1,250.00 $2,477. 
150.0 


PUNGIS eesti (oot iu ee tone hasan oenien inns 


VELCR Ta cron rit a eho Mette tory oe cave oe It he iokeca te este hans 
WIR ANOSOLA ye ate sr aks Nea te ee OEE ee Mae ese ewe 
Nebraska 


Washington 
Wisconsin 


Departmental Work and Other Disbursements: 


81 


Commission on Evangelism and DevotionalLife ...........-0.eee0es $12,500.00 
CHUA OE yee nek on Taos SOE RI NOPE eo ee eee sie oes 2,835.86 
Foreign Language Work................ a . 38,094.47 
Missionary-at-LAgesisgc Se oe eset 5 Oe ee ee ete 1,843.54 
Nearest Work mre ic cra ates lea cekun «Gao Wh olen ayo OS een eee 3,008.50 
ETT CESIDLY Loyal Spmee ane aS eh en ee ah Saran ARE RL SCE me Aa Pet fas) 3,011.64 
Armeman-Pastors-atasarees eke A oe olin Ske ee oe eee eal 1,061.65 
Migrants Wonkerstan. o sinh taenroitre «oe ita tener ee 500 .00 
SUMNER OSCHOGIS Ferns. for ctx siete alalecs Shove chee cee Reese ee ee 200 .00 
EATS ra cena tausie ee Md ene RA ama ee eae ee oe eee 2,250.00 
Axmuiby preminins for held workers: hy bcs he hoe et es ee eee 1,315.70 
Special Contributions for and forwarded to fields not covered by our 

rerular schedule. .c.. 05 ees ear he Cae nee ae , 629 .80 


Total Missionary Labor Disbursement 


$230,522.41 


$32,749 .59 


34,251.16 


$297 , 523.16 


_ Note—Total expended for foreign-speaking work was $54,844.77. _ Divided among the nationali- 
ties as follows: German, $20,678.87; Dano-Norwegian and Slavic, $8,349.30; Swedish, $4,092.76; 
Finnish, $4,755.01; Italian, $10,977.08; Bohemian, $386.23; Cuban, $778.11; Mexican, $2,714.50; 


Polish, $1,051.26; Armenian, $1,061.65. 


May, 1923 


Plana es 6 5c) 
1 CON 2 Sen ee 
PAPSBOM Bec oe nls 
California, North. 
California, South. . 
Colorado . 
Connecticut. . 

Dist. of Columbia . 


Kentucky....... 


ota 
Missouri . 

Montana . ae 
Nebraska........ 
New Hampshire. . 
New Jersey...... 
New Mexico..... 
New: Yorks. ....: 
North Carolina... 
North Dakota. . 


Oxeeon far tscs sn: 
Pennsylvania..... 
Rhode Island..... 
South Carolina’. .. 
South Dakota.... 
REEMIMESSCC 1 21) 


Virginia... eee ow 
aoe eine Rts 
Wisconsin .. a 


For Chaplains.... 
Miscellaneous .... 


$258 ,021 .21 $55 ,983 
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CONTRIBUTIONS AND LEGACIES 
IN DETAIL BY STATES 
From Less Amount 
Churches, Paid 
Individuals, Constituent Contributions From Net 
Etc. States et Legacies Total 
RaOS O2 es eee is PLUG OBS ee, $206 .02 
ORO so OA 5 POO Og oan 40.00 
Pte eee Wale SOP, 1,118.89 
1,408 .93 $2.37 TPANGESO aegee 6 1 406.56 
3 524.31 9.02 3,515.29 $1,100.00 4 615.29 
ROT kG OGELS tosh, es 5,671.99 500.00 6,171.99 
47,938.96 8,851.70 39,087.26 29,627.28 68,714.54 
a er eee a ay ee 2858.52 
ci) ar 3,224.02 100.00 3,324.02 
BBURGO ee bates oo SOS. wast cates 220.85 
Dia.Goe ick eae ts CY OUR eons hee 572.93 
10 ,206 .47 176.37 10,030.10 2,449.00 12,479.10 
att eee: 9.19829 | vate. 2,132.29 
4 ,932 .52 240.76 BGO Ltd Os @ otterceee 4 691 .76 
884.75 42 .36 Ba Ommer ecu ere: 842.39 
AM © Sah Aare ete OPA aire ay Soh oa nan 92.14 
2OGEIG He oe cok ZOO K1 Sak. erty 266.15 
2,301.07 B37 ee 2 00S 20 et tes 2,063.36 
Pevweoe ee eet sos Pi3A89 Gee 173.89 
65,786.84 22,333.44 43,453.40 27,120.62 70,574.02 
5,149.15 258 .17 4890 98 kid oot 4,890.98 
1,632.01 56 .32 1,575.69 1,928.34 3 504.03 
PRGA ae enteses = ie Ode eee eet: 1.64 
1,742.14 1,028.74 CADP AQ ae cece se 713.40 
aU ADO Tre Be ee as pe AA AO eine. 1,420.10 
2,149.40 31.02 2 dG Oe tae ae 2,118.38 
7 324.32 323 .39 7,000 .93 677.10 7,678 .03 
SD get EAE CONTA more ea te iOS tee, 12 ,477 .59 
Lina Wiig” a ee pee BOLEAT Tay eerie 362.47 
28 ,967.35 19,018.34 9,949.01 11,225.78 21,174.79 
PS OSs Bers tar oh, awe OLR OS 4 eae stois 374.68 
OR COL OO caiee aces Deda OU gaits 3,762.50 
5 ,850 .93 580 .44 5,270.49 20,794.87 26,065.36 
CMO OS © otc frees P1LOROS ie teh cae 710.03 
ED Gi reenter Ad Ol ee ee 2,411.97 
Bho Les baer nd antes oot He Ete URS. GME Ate a rg ee 3,751.37 
5,329.89 1,900.50 3 5A 29 BO) De pertuecaaue.s 3 429.39 
AS OS be rca eye eben bole « ott oat Seka 48 .08 
FOr Cyl eee re Fig AOS ok Pia 7 ,643 .29 
ea O Methane ts: Wy cew oi 7 Neg) 65 ne See Cara 273.19 
BPA OOo i Sie tet cca) ashe Te OZ (ee Oe te Acne ae 1 ,027 .55 
i A ats Oo re eae 1 I ae: PO Ree, Sea 121 .42 
5,920.49 855 .45 COGS O04 = yet areca: § ,065 .04 
SEP OO amacrsekenciats SA OO MAE isc se ce. 84.09 
1,115.54 yoko Sy Eas bee eer 1,113.12 
1,742.77 34.68 NE TOS OD sas 2.5 Spices 1,708 .09 
SES AL Re ee OB ED OMe ihe cec hata fond 593 .29 
SOOO Mee. Oe OO tiger cis tees 56.00 
ZRAQO OO iis clean ane 2 ZOOL OOo vec nce ls 2 ,400 .00 
Ls PASS NT Pee 5 Mya: Sa aisle tee 16.42 


$95 522.99 $297 561.00 


.20 $202 ,038 .01 
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PERMANENT FUNDS AND INVESTMENTS © 


STATEMENT OF ACCOUNT FOR THE YEAR 


Total of Investment Funds, April 1, 1922..................045. $1 ,889 ,682 .89 
Additions During Year: 

“ (ChvaahiveneilGane taal: 26 songevoopeboosoods $26 ,014.00 
Permanent eeindsrs «ae Oiaan ote ay Sn tease ee 3,195.54 
Dr. Sanders Benevolent Fund gee Es ate 330.25 
Lyman K. Seymour Fund. Rene) Boe nee Opa teers 
Strone Memorialiftund: 2Aa. a.m. eeeoric). clei 5.02 
N.S. Wordin Fund (Incomeadded)............. 14 ,090 .00 

——— 53 ,232.13 


$1 ,442 915.02 
Reductions During Year: 


Wratired, Conditional Gittsp ss 4-4 ate $ 9,500.06 

Geeral Resexvedtundiy; oe.t4..2 1a sees ce oe 193 .46 

Weracy Hqualization: Mundiy. a. ites. nena. eee ee 19 451.86 

2 29 ,145 .38 
Balance of Investment Funds, March 31,1923................... $1 413 ,769 .64 
PERMANENT FUNDS ARE INVESTED AS FOLLOWS 
MORES AES gett sein eat nas = Soske atte cnales mucha ors cam ensue Rita eats $328 ,970.52 | 
Re TOad (bonds weete ec Wits pies atest e tesha oO eee 403 ,915 .25 
RAMU OA LOCKS aust ots ekeucpeteuiera tee ter ee woaiot oe ore 47 ,560.50 
Miscellaneous Bonds 45.2 qgio8. cae. fae hee aces 355 ,000 .45 
MiscellatiGolishatOCkS.*. scmtrt tie ties Soa sath cee 134 ,892 .54 
ReaD Stati nrys theres omen fy eeyc/ tiene ten ene seed 45 ,283 .46 
Demand Loans and Miscellaneous................. 41 540.28 
acmunnan mand on lands Aet.e > peels ase OO OOORG4: 
te a a ogee 
LIST OF SPECIAL AND PERMANENT FUNDS, MARCH 31, 1923 

Conditional Girth ss. at. so cee ort hee oe ae ee $312 ,680.36 
HEeca cya Gua liZatiOn RUNG, oe, ccna See tte = nancy ayn aaa eee 48 ,871.14 
hemmotanys avestment Mund ucts. i.:als mau eine ne eee 1,802.00 
rer etalmNCSCEVes Hn Cr Creme arate ters icuiate orotic reas coh et gator teeta ee 10 ,878.45 
Permanent Funds: 

Nathantelis, Wiordin Mund): ee saci ere $288 ,213 .85 

SiR ormiey wee MAGN! G = s ao ao an Sane ido des os 144 ,519.12 

ames Vict nestenelund eepaee nr ee 100,000.00 

Ieyinian hese yano tian dec ere ena ene 52 ,664.58 

Clara Hebaliver tun digerw ee ere a ee tee 50 ,000 .00 

peru wmivenoy Mund eres ate see eee ee DOF O00. 00 

Wianyel a Waldertin cies ese mei ts ra een ae 31,169.00 

Aig Wie ele ye Un Ch teens eats, cee oe eee eee 30 ,000 .00 

Hlarietin. Daler Mun Gr orcs chet tac haere 30 ,000 .00 

(Mocavanrersieyy | folmbeormb eo chiialen Pos Sek Be 5 a wit 27 ,700 .00 

Wm. F. Merrill Memorial Fund................ 23 ,698 .14 

Fund in Memory of Geo. Jepherson............. 20 ,000 .00 

CxS ebeaslce- LLust lt Uiicdleg yk. sr ea ae ene ee 18 ,930 .22 

DATab RR Coase ein. ot ees Ne eee eee 15 ,000.00 

Walters. Hoge Memorial Misid .772..26- 02.000. 15 ,000 .00 

Alice Ba uthcmtun cl: =e ee ee eee 12 400.70 

Willicim Hie Lairditind® =e ere nee ee oe 10 ,000 .00 

M. Condit Trust Fund 
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SPECIAL AND PERMANENT FUNDS—Continued 


Brea Mier Eh eer ls eos vic a cc a's ca $7 575 .38 
Dr. Orren S. Sanders Benevolent Fund. ......... 6,755.61 
pune coddaed Fimd 60. A oes cd ecda die cc. 6 ,289 .05 
Dr. Miles Spaulding Fund... occ eics ca ccsce § 481.12 
Lachlan Macdonald Fund..................05. 5,340.29 
Mary A. Goddard Fund. Set isgoeTeNtas tie ORL e LOS 
BEMNii TOES PON Gols lec cos cce es cusses 5 ,000 .00 
Boner wiamiltety Pundos fo. le occ coos es oa 5 ,000 .00 
Geotpa Lo Newton Rund).... 2022 00.5...0 008. 5 ,000 .00 
OP nte ee rOn RUN she ss. s dec te cucus s 4,975.00 
Perera vec heats. See gus fo bee 4,492.00 
Sarah M. Allen Memorial Fund. .............. 4,000.00 
Bred. Me Pungley Mund Metso). bc. tlc ss hake cc, 2,754.30 
emory Woodbury Funds... so. ee cece aan: 2,400 .00 
Catherine A. Blakeman Fund................. 2,000 .00 
fasting Johimball Fund. ooo y 6c sec. oie ns 2,000 .00 
J. H. Merrill Fund. eters aici + aera as 000700 
Maria R. Warriner Fund. RENO Berso ate ae a 2,000.00 
Diary re TIP DE RUM eee asc vr os oich cnt ees 2,000.00 
Eamilveos Euntineton Bund) 328 9:35. kc. 1 922.62 
Luther Farnham Trust Fund................. 1,900.00 
Segoe nw wNiabie Funds oo. 28). c ede ee ea. 1,600.00 
TOSS G ERE RM Riiia tsk ot Stee © aie eae nn On erent ie 1,600.00 
ee iuiteino. pea dime Hand fee) | acc. ana sc one. 1 5382.52 
Charles M. Mead Memorial Fund.............. 1,500.00 
Pe raoe Grp atOny Rin ern os ¢ chicle ko ee ol 1,450.69 
H. Adaline Thompson Trust Fund.............. 1,216.17 
(harles Nataywarc Mund ops 4.5 ce cece ak: 1,194.18 
Warcare> ACoimpson Pand 20005) ee 1,100.00 
Louise S. Baker Fund . dima Lat O00 Z00, 
Mary B. Skinner Fund . Pay sheys ches wet L  O00E 00 
Mary B. Spaulding Trust Fund. eee ak O0000 
{GGRTES Sat inosiTel Ta Ve 2 Le a ae en i ae 1 ,000 .00 
matanelownmsend Hatidines ©. 2. Shte.s os cs'ass oats 1,000.00 
RecorPe Wie LUCIO Mind bys. ae uce scien e maee 1,000.00 
Mr. and Mrs. Pearl Garner Fund............... 1,000 .00 
spolanvie Cameron Munda choi) Gcche stag aa ccveie 24,000.00 
dwaraPaylor MUNG A. aac so. sere daieer sect ove 900 .00 
SAVE Act OPHANS FUNG 2) ts ste Al oeera as nssie 897 .05 
Mba tiv VIOGLe HUNG: vras..15 > deans. sa oat ye 2 875 .00 
PACING Seal uP Gtr ae qc ar. < olsen etree) ene 811.36 
Georce ZWechling, Mund)... 32 foe. oo cscs 690.00 
Er Wig @eher TeUMd ea ia as cts ccie cc seo core ache ales 500.00 
Wane t WMeldasten Bund: 2... 02-501 a sie « 500 .00 
Ie Wohin he tava CEaieVel il S611 0 Ni Ale ele ea ee 500 .00 
RG eM Oe PATS UNG c 22 «.Scuste.s « o stni@enfarclercccensn 500.00 
Ohlinzerel lot chkise Manis «a orvcets nn eels wins oe 500 .00 
Wari Vac e AI eget aco shoes cf Grebe e necsse oth my: 500.00 
BDO Ni gece Hel Fet OVEN AVG ai « ieeepelice Caan cole Sees Cee 478 .12 
Wathenrineic.. Mastiman miUnde a arc acess ccche a 190.00 
Henry WaAvery, Find. as.-.4: cca ive capers 100.00 
Jil Tg es Batre DUB OCG epee, "1d a Regi Ka Aue en 100.00 
Wee totateata cheryeinch evan | coer men cchceia ss ara aces eves 100.00 
Two unknown piace Dy airy a "eRe eh a 
Senare Ws bekbegas.Wplescatil ehbbelo ici arn: eee Rae j 
Sask es $1039 587.80 


$1,413 ,769.64 
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ITEMIZED LIST OF SECURITIES HELD BY THE SOCIETY 
MARCH 31, 1923 
Mortgages 
Mortgagesion. Real Estate 3.0.2. aecje- wien Average Rate 6% $328 ,970.52 
Railroad Bonds Par Value Book Value 

Atchison, pooeee et Perl O05 teases 4 % $25,500.00 $25,318. rhe 
Atlantic Coast Line, 1948 . NOR ae ke o 1,000.00 800.0 
Atlantic Coast Line, 1964. a sek nee 4699 «10,000.00 8 ,000. OO. 
Baltimore & Ohio, GE IE Stel, oe to 4.4% 25,000.00 24, 326 25 
Bostom:@ Maine,1944 05 © oc. ncemetes fous 444% 1,000.00 1 "000 .00* 
Boston & Maine, 1944 (Reg.)............. 44% 2,000.00 1,260 .00* 
Canadian Northern, 1925-1926............ 6 % 10,000.00 9, 975. 00 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, 1958.......4 % 3 ,000 .00 2 "470. 00* 
Ghicaco or tie, LOS2e aie. saves nde sorters 5 % 15,000.00 15, 000 .00* 
Chicago, Indiana & Louisville, 1966.........5 % 5 ,000.00 3 "900 00 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, 1989...... 4 % 20,000.00 19,187.50 
C@hicasoiRailways ©os,.1927 7-00 te, 5. see ene Vo 5 ,000 .00 4 ,500 .00* 
Cleveland Union Terminals, 1972. ......... 54% 5 ,000 .00 5,107.50 
Coney Island & Brooklyn, 1948...........4 % 1,000.00 400 .00* 
Danbury & Bethel Street Ry., 19386........ i YA 500.00 250 .00* 
Delaware & Hudson Co., 1943............ 4 % 25,000.00 24,872.50 
Erie (Genesee River Mtge.), 1957 ......... 6 % 5 ,000 .00 5,187.50 
rie yl 996 trtnet isc. ce ie sees ic noe tomne 4 % 1,000.00 680 .00* 
Hagerstown & Frederick, 1944............ 6 % 7,000.00 5 ,845 .00 
Hocking Valley 1 O00m staan oon cise Ole 4lo% 1,000.00 1,000.00 
FSA LONIC LOD duces (erence cia arate vealed 3 5 % 1,000.00 1 ,000 .00* 
Budsoni& Manhattan, 1957...) 5.0.5... 0<05 5 10 ,000 .00 7,775.00 
DitnoisnGentral 1953.8 | ns css coe sein ae 4 10 ,000.00 7,100.00 
Interborough Rapid Transit, 1966......... 5 11,000.00 10,450.00 
Jackson Consolidated Traction, 1934....... 5 500 .00 250 .00* 
Manhattan Railway Co., 1990 4 16,000.00 15,515.00 


Mass. Northeastern Street Ry. : (934.62, 5 
Memphis Terminal Corp., 1942. sak ome 0 
Middletown, Unionville & Water Gap . 4 
Mobile & Ohio, 1931. 4 
Monongahela Valley Traction, 1942... ar) 
New York, New Haven & Hartford, 1948... 6 
Nee New Haven & Hartford (Reg.),1 1948. . 6 
N. Y., New Haven & Hartford, 1954 . 3 
NYS ’ New Haven & Hartford, 1956. 4 
Oregon-Washington Rd. & Navigation, 1961 4 


Paciicon Miissoutiel O38en ws recteis seinen ee 5 %G 3 ,000 .00 2,700 .00* 
Pennsylvania, Pigneeten oot eae t 5 % 10,000.00 9,162.50 
Pere Marquette, 1934 . islam sierra eect Oe Zo amie OO OU0200meal Ol bOKOO 
Rio Grande Western, 1939 . wae seis es ee Yo eke 000700 9 390.00 
St. Joseph & Grand Island, 1947s snce 4 % 20,000.00 20,000.00 
St. Louis, Iron Mtn. & Southern 1929...... 4 % 21,000.00 16,725.00 
St. Louis, Iron Mtn. & Southern, 1933...... 4 % 20,000.00 15,350.00 
St. Louis-San Francisco, 1942............. 54% 10,000.00 9 475.00 
St. Louis, San Francisco, 1950-1960........ nye 2,050.00 800 .00* 
St. Louis, Southwestern, 1989............. 4 % 25,000.00 22,921.25 
So. Pacific Equipment, 1925, 1927,1929.... 7 % 17,000.00 16,982.50 
Southern’ Paci 01920 eae ne. maar 4 % 25,000.00 18,625.00 
Southern Pacitic HO5 meminesses. sstaceeen 4 Q% 500 .00 500.00 
Southern Railway (St. Louis Div.)1951....4 % 1,000.00 1,000 .00* 
Toledo, St. Louis & Western, 1950......... 4 % 12,000.00 8 ,820 .00 
WnionPacific 5194 feats oa. Nie wane rete ae 4% 500 .00 500 .00 
Western Pacificnl 94G=55 cia Tae ene 6 % 10,000.00 9 ,875 .00 


$450 ,400.00 $403 ,915 .25 
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Railroad Stocks 


Shares Par Value 
61 Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe los as hivaee a) 4. $0..100.00 
23 Boston & Maine (Pfd.) . ME REEE 2 oS ile 2,300.00 
TODS TEN CSCS Be SS a eee 500.00 
4% Boston & Providence . gee Sena 2 50.00 
9 Burlington, Cedar Rapids & Northern. ........... 900 .00 
Oe Cayuca & Susquehanta. coc... cee kc cwewee’s 270.00 
16 Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul (Pfd.)............ 1,600.00 
25 Chicago & Northwestern Railway (Common)...... 2,500.00 
LE DEN ge 8 EG ot nr 1,700.00 
54 Delaware, Lackawanna & Western.............. 2,700.00 
10 Great Northern WETS a Ree See anon ne a ae 1,000 .00 
TES UBIO Yr che od cles t,o alec e's Seton 4 300.00 
10 Illinois Central (leased lines). .................. 1,000.00 
380 Kansas City, St. Louis & Chicago (Pfd.).......... 8,000.00 
2 Lackawanna R.R. of New Jersey................ 200 .00 
Meme New work Central oo... oe nk Seiee ns Cawjeu'e 7,200.00 
80 New York, New Haven & Hartford. ............. 8 ,000 .00 
Remo SU Ve ICD eid finch. Sse nie = obs Ge wine ince 4,100.00 
PRR CP MIOTO UIT ss Osaka. eles aie o ences epikcts andi & 500 .00 
20 Pittsburgh, Bessemer & Lake Erie (Pfd.)......... 1,000 .00 
10 St. Louis & San Francisco (Trust Certificates) ..... 1,000.00 
L1(Y OUST ork oTeN 6 25 Zo) Jn a dee 1,000.00 
Po emMONPE A CIAC ie hvf. cco. glove als Siaisyeie ss ojo 5,026 Ades 3,000.00 
1 Warren Railroad of New Jersey................ 50.00 
$53 ,970 .00 

Miscellaneous Bonds ee 

Gee aams bxnress Co., 1947. oi aie ore e s 4 % $1,500.00 
1 American Public Service ea 1942 ee an O29 Jone 000). 00; 
3 American Real Estate Co. af 2,500.00 
5 American Sugar Refining ce) 1937. 6 % 5 ,000 .00 
13 American Telephone & Telegraph, 1929..... 4 % 13,000.00 
1 American Telephone & Telegraph, 1946....5 % 1 ,000 .00 
10 Adirondack Power & Light Co.,1950....... 544% 10,000.00 
HOmeeMONT oc OO 19307. oS thie su est cise ssa 444% 10,000.00 
10 Bluff Point Land Improvement Co., 1940... 4 % 10,000.00 
2 Bridgeport Land & Title Co.,1940......... 5 % 2 ,000 .00 
3 Brooklyn Edison Co:, 1940. 2. oo.ce. ens YE 3,000.00 
10 Brooklyn Union Gas Co., 1947............ 6 % 10,000.00 
Morey OnMontreal 1936) 5 Veo. eee BE % 4 ,000 .00 
Gmnteiy of Montreal, 1956.2. 7 252 .0...00600. 8° % 5 ,000 .00 
MemGiTyVOMOUUA WE LOL 1... ohn cs. Sate alsiele @ 540s Gees 5 ,000 .00 
See @invor Loroitos 1953 ~ i. «=. 2 ee cea sorts 444% 3,000 .00 
10 Connecticut Light & Power, 1951.......... 7 %_ 10,000.00 
10 Con. Gas Elec. Lt. & P. Co. Balt. 1949...... 6 % 10,000.00 
10 Consumers Power Co.,1936.............. 5 % 10,000.00 
10) Dominion of Canada, 1929... .2.........- 54% 10,000.00 
10 Dominion of Canada, 1952. ... 54% 10,000.00 
5 Dominion Power & Transmission, 4932; 25%, 5 % 5 ,000 .00 
10 Duquesne Light Co., 1949........... (fests 6 % 10,000.00 
10 Exchange Place (43) Bid ote OS Sretst sete sees 6 % 10,000.00 
8 Galen Hall Building, 1924 (Brooklyn, EGY iso 007, 2,000.00 
10 General Refractories Co., 1952............ 6 % 10,000.00 
5 Gov't of Newfoundland, 1942 CU Dea e 514% 5 ,000 .00 
6 Independence Water Works Coml927.2 cs: 5% 6 ,000 .00 
2 Indianapolis Water Co.,1940............. 414% 2 ,000 .00 


75 


Book Value 
$5 ,798 .00* 
1 ,440 .00* 

736 .50* 
80 .00* 
900 .00* 
315 .00* 
1,600 .00* 


$47 ,560.50 


Book Value 
$1,300 .00* 
450 .00* 


6,000 .00* 
2/000 .00* 


May, 1923 


Book Value 


$373 ,200.00 $355,000.45 
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Miscellaneous Bonds—Continued : 
ar Value 
10 International Mercantile Marine, 1941..... 6 % $10,000.00 
10 Kansas City Light & Power Co.,1952...... 5 % 10,000.00 
Qe ake Placidel 940 ee cane ee eee se 6 % 2,000.00 
2 LaSalle Building, 1923 (Chicago, ne Ree ny. @ YF 1,500.00 
10 Louisville Gas & Electric Co.,1952......... 5 % 10,000.00 
2 Middlesex Banking Co. Brera rtrd 300.00 
1 New Britain Gas Light Co., 1926 came eee 3% 1,000.00 
15 N.Y. Gas, Elec. Lt., Ht. & Pwr., 1949...... 4 4% 15,000.00 
15 New York Telephone Cow LOA Te orice se ee 6 % 15,000.00 
1 Northern Indiana Gas & Electric Co., 1929.5 % 1,000.00 
OMObio Power Cowd9b2 Wrenn tots see a 5 % 5 ,000.00 
10 Pacific Gas & Electric Com lG4gk eee ees 5 % 10,000.00 
1Oe Pace Delve helio. 19522205) ek eit. On ge tO O00E 00 
5 Province of Manitoba, 1946. ie Reet, 5,000.00 
10 Province of Ontario, 1943 . ee Oe pee LOR OOOROO 
5 Securities Co. of New York (Consols) eho 4 % 900.00 
10 Southern California Edison, 1944.......... 54% 10,000.00 
1 Union Electric Light & Pwr. Co.,1982......5 % 1,000.00 
4 U.S. Government Certificates, 1925....... 434% 40,000.00 
oeUnited: States RubberCo.; 194725. 5.0... 5 % 5,000.00 
16 Utah Power & Light Co.,1944............ 5 16 ,000.00 
2 Wallingford Gas Light Co.,1924..........5 % 1,000.00 
1 Watervliet Hydraulic Co.,1940........... 1,000.00 
1 Western Union Telegraph Co.,1988........ 5 % 1,000.00 
1 Western Telephone & Telegraph, 1932......5 % 1,000.00 
5 W. Va. Light, Heat & Power Co.,1929......6 % 5,000.00 
hares Miscellaneous Stocks Betas 
100) “American Bank Note.Co. (Pid>) 25-5 ....50 65 $5 ,000 .00 
2peeomencame mcleCon. see tr ates ecm ee eee 2,500.00 
22 American Hardware Corporation..............- 2,200.00 
QU BeAmMenicamnuNiews CO. mobic cov oe cen ee One ee 
1 Ash Grove Lime & Portland Cement Co......... 100.00 
100 Bethlehem Steel (Pfd.) .. ie Sent 10,000.00 
2 Carolina Power & Light Bo dei A eerie 200 .00 
ime Chesebrouch MitsCo own. nec chee shan 1,200.00 
Aime clovelandalriisinGongucng: mein. teat ctae ees 2,100.00 
Den Consiumers Power!Co. (Pid.)"0c.e a penee eee ne 500 .00 
ae Declan backsocwesterm' Coal Coes... eee 200.00 
Zusetansteskeroducts\Co., Inc: (Pidi\e oe. - 2 5 eee. OP enero ro SG 
A -elanstecl broductsi©o.; Inen(Caommon)iq:2. 4-6 os eee 
250 Fellows Medical Manufacturing Co............. 25 ,000 .00 
6% First National Bank, Greenwich, Ohio.......... 650.00 
Ai WGlenAlden-CoaliCo v0.8.2 cee ee oe ee, eee 
Dmeltarcy Oc Companva(Eide)t meee ae eso eee 500.00 
200 setlari= Part Cont bids) sais Sree ae eee ee eee 20 ,000 .00 
25 Hartford City Gas Light Co. (Pfd.).........+... 625.00 
260s Harr-WatnenCorr. cc. ee en ee 9 ,200 .00 
(Omentehins Secures Con(Ptd)) 9: eee aee ee eee 7,500.00 
SioeKentucky Block CanneliCoal'Co. saan. eee 3,100.00 
10 Nassau & Suffolk Lighting Co.................. 1,000.00 
o0m New Britain: Gaciisht Como sas a) ee a eee 1,250.00 
150 New Britain Machine Co. . 3,750.00 
12s New Haven Water Cova.) ae eee ee 600 .00 
& Worthern Texas Blectrici\Co. 24. ae) ee ane 500.00 


Book Value 


$5,477.50 
2500 .00* 


20 .00* 
20 ,000 .00* 
650 .00* 
135 .00* 
375 .00* 
14,286 .00* 
801 .39* 
4,358 .40* 
7,500 .00* 
1,860 .00* 
800 .00* 

1 ,750.00* 
6 ,000.00* 
420 .00* 
325 .00* 
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ope S E iscellaneous Stocks—Continued Par Value Book Value 
Orenwestern Telegranh Co. . i... kecwcscus cose 1 ,000.00° § .00* 
24 Peck, Stow & WileoxCo......... 7800.00 ’e40 06" 
10 PNCRS PAT hse Se ee kas 1,000.00 950 .00* 
20 Republic Motor Truck Co., Inc. (Pfd.) 2 ,000 .00 482..65* 
35 Sagadahock Realistate Assoc io occcs os soo 3,500.00 3 ,500.00* 

100 Standard Oil of New Jersey......... 10,000.00 10,000.00 
10 Southern New England Telephone Co........... 1,000.00 1 ,033 .60* 
20 Stover Mfg. & Engine Co. (Pfd.)............... 2 ,000 .00 1,500 .00* 
20 United Gas & Electric Co. (Pfd.).. 0.2.2... 2,000 .00 380 .00* 

140 United States Steel Corporation (Pfd.)..... 14,000.00 15,100.00 
55 Washington Water PowerGor 48 6 oc aee ek 5 ,500 .00 5 ,500 .00* 
memeesuatn treet OMces~ ns vc cee cc we ees 2,500.00 2,500 .00* 

$142 ,775 .00 $134 ,892 .54 

REAL ESTATE 

Reruns Wert y es er ee i oN ne $29 455 .94 
(SA hentia IS ag YS ean ,400 .00* 
SSUPERED (GY oe = osl Se pceaele eeee e a ik PeC a caemmneae 2 ,800 .00* 
Connecticut ig 3 as Bceohincias SE ee bla ee 1,800 .00* 

URI ee ee ES el tees. a uk opine geo a 2,450.00 

aI Pete oe ee Ser ofa th Rak oe ea 809 .00 
Seen Dr ES er ee Meer Nan ee ee sale al SOPs: 220 .00* 
ESS long A eta A ta ha, at aaa a ae a 5 ,348 .52* 

$45 ,283 .46 

Miscellaneous 
Memanamsoansratid s Miscellaneous. i. «occ eoecsusuelet ciate ee bes a $41 ,540.28 
Cash 
Gachwonbanivand omiband 425 teins nasi dees ote: uLseeee a lonlaee $56 ,606 .64 


*The securities marked with the asterisk were given to the Society, and not purchased 
by it as investments. 


AUDITOR’S REPORT 


I have examined the accounts of The Congregational Home Missionary Society 
for the year ending March 31st, 1923, and certify that the summary of Cash Receipts 
amounting to Three Hundred and Seventy Thousand Five Hundred and Eight 
Dollars and Twenty-Nine Cents ($370,508.29), and of the cash disbursements 
amounting to Three Hundred and Seventy Thousand Six Hundred and Twenty Dol- 
lars and Forty-Two Cents ($370,620.42), sets forth correctly the transactions stated 
by the books. 

I further certify that I have examined the securities which are stated at a book 
value of One Million Three Hundred and Sixteen Thousand Six Hundred and 
Eighteen Dollars and Nine Cents ($1,316,618.09), and have verified the cash bal- 
ances on March 31st, 1923, aggregating Fifty-Five Thousand Nine Hundred and 
Thirty-One Dollars and Sixty-Four Cents ($55,931.64), by direct correspondence 
with the depositories. 

CHESTER P. CHILD, 
Certified Public Accountant. 


May 7th, 1923. 


Constitution 
OF 


The Congregational Home 
Missionary Society 


CONSTITUTION 


ARTICLE I. 
NAME. 


The Society shall be called The Congregational Home Missionary Society. 


ARTICLE II. 
OBJECT. 


The object of this Society shall be to assist in their work the Home Mission- 
ary Societies connected with the Congregational denomination in the several 
states of the Union, to aid congregations that are unable to support the Gospel 
ministry, and, in general, to send the Gospel and the means of Christian educa- 
tion to the destitute within the United States and the West Indies. 


ARTICLE ITI. 
MEMBERSHIP. 


_ 1. Life members, who became such prior to 1901, shall retain their voting 
right, unless it be voluntarily surrendered. 


2. The Congregational churches of this country shall be represented in the 
voting membership of this Society by members elected in number and manner 
as follows: 


All voting members of the National Council of Congregational Churches 
shall be voting members of The Congregational Home Missionary Society during 
the period of their membership in the National Council. 


3. The Society shall designate a list of ninety persons who shall be voting 
members-at-large, and who shall be chosen in three equal sections, and so chosen 
that the term of each section shall be ultimately six years, one section being 
chosen every second year at the meeting held in connection with the meeting of 
the National Council. In this selection it is expected that there will be included 
the officers, directors, executive committeemen, superintendents and field work- 
ers of the Society, and one-fifth of the said voting members-at-large may be 
chosen from the organizations for the support of Congregational activities 
affiliated with the Woman’s Home Missionary Federation. 


4. Honorary Life Members. Any person on whose behalf fifty dollars shall 
be paid into the treasury of this Society, or into the treasury of any of the 
State Societies at any one time, accompanied by a request for honorary life 
membership, shall be an honorary life member with all the privileges of mem- 
bership except voting. 


5. At any Annual Meeting of the Society all pastors of Congregational 
churches and all delegates regularly chosen by Congregational churches in 
response to an invitation from the Executive Committee of the Society, shall be 
enrolled as corresponding members with privileges of the floor but no vote. 
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ARTICLE IV. 
OFFICERS. 


The officers of this Society shall be a President, a Vice-President, a Treasurer, 
an Auditor, a General Secretary, one or more Assistant Secretaries, a Recording 
Secretary, a Board of Directors, and an Executive Committee. 


ARTICLE V. 
ELECTIONS. 


1. The President, Vice-President, Auditor, and Recording Secretary shall 
be elected by the Society at its Biennial Meeting for two-year terms. 


2. The General Secretary and the Treasurer shall be elected at each Biennial 
Meeting on nomination by the Board of Directors. 


3. The Board of Directors shall consist of not more than thirty-six mem- 
bers, namely, one representative from each state organization which is recog- 
nized by the National Council of Congregational Churches in the United States 
as an administrative unit, and Directors-at-Large as herein provided, and shall 
be elected at the Biennial Meeting as follows: 


(a)—Prior to the Biennial Meeting at which the term of its representative 
on the Board expires, each State Conference or Association recognized 
by the National Council as an administrative unit, shall have the right 
to submit to the Nominating Committee the names of two candidates, 
a minister and a layman, from which nominations an election of one 
Director for a term of six years shall be made. At the expiration of 
the term his successor shall be chosen in the same manner, 

(b)—Directors-at-Large shall be elected on nomination by the Nominating 
Committee in such number that there shall not be more than thirty-six 
Directors at any one time. 

(c)—The President of the Society shall be an honorary member of the Board 
without vote, and shall be expected to be present at all sessions. 
(d)—The General Secretary shall be an honorary member of the Board, 
without vote, and shall be expected to be present at all except execu- 

tive sessions. 

(e)—The Directors shall be divided as nearly as possible into three equal 
sections in such manner that the term of each section shall ultimately be 
six years and the term of one section shall expire at each Biennial 
Meeting. When any Director shall have held office for six successive 
years, he shall be for two years ineligible for re-election. 

(f)—No paid official of any State Society shall be a member of the Board 

= ot Directors, 


4. Between the meetings of the Board of Directors, the work of the Society 
shall be under the immediate supervision of an Executive Committee appointed 
by the Board of Directors, of not more than fifteen persons, a majority of whom 
shall be members of the Board. 

(a)—The General Secretary, ex-officio, shall be an honorary member of this 
Committee. The membership of the Committee shall be divided as 
equally as practicable between ministers and laymen. After serving 
six consecutive years a member of the Executive Committee shal! 
be for one year ineligible for re-election. 

(b)—This Committee shall hold regular monthly meetings and as many 
special meetings as may be deemed necessary. The actions of each ses- 
sion of the Executive Committee shall be submitted to the Board of 
Directors. 
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5. There shall be a Nominating Committee consisting of the members of the 
Nominating Committee of the National Council. 

6. One or more Assistant Secretaries, as may be needed, and an Assistant 
Treasurer shall be appointed annually by the Board of Directors on the nomina- 
tion of the Executive Committee. 

7. Vacancies in any office, Board or Committee may be filled by the Board 
of Directors for the unexpired term. 


ARTICLE Vi. 
VOTERS. 


All members of the Society as designated in Article III. of this Constitution 
who shall be present and cause their names to be registered upon a roll to be made 
at each annual or other meeting of this Society by the Recording Sercetary, and 
no other persons, shall have the right to vote at the annual election, and in 
annual or other meetings of the Society upon questions there arising. 


ARTICLE VII. 
THE PRESIDENT AND VICE-PRESIDENT. 


It shall be the duty of the President to preside at all meetings of the Society. 
In his absence the Vice-President shall preside. In the absence of both of these, 
any member of the Society, duly chosen, may preside at any meeting of the 
Society. 


ARTICLE VIUIt- 
THE TREASURER. 


The Treasurer shall receive and have personal charge of all funds from col- 
lections, legacies, or other sources, which are designed for the current expenses 
of the Society, and the custody of its trust funds, and shall keep them in such 
depositories as may be designated by the Board of Directors, and shall disburse the 
same as said Board and its Executive Committee shall direct. He shall give bonds 
annually for such amount as the Board of Directors shall determine, and shall 
conduct the correspondence and other business of his office under the general 
supervision of the Board of Directors and its Executive Committee. 


ARTICLE IX. 
THE AUDITOR. 


It shall be the duty of the Auditor prior to each Annual Meeting to examine 
the Treasurer’s vouchers, books, and accounts and all certificates of stocks, bonds, 
and other securities held by the Treasurer, and check all investments of the funds 
of the Society, and certify to the correctness of the same. 


ARTICLE X. 
THE GENERAL SECRETARY. 


The General Secretary of the Society, with the aid of his Assistant Secretary 
or Assistant Secretaries, shall conduct all correspondence relating to the office; 
he shall strive to work in closest sympathy with the State Societies and their Sec- 
retaries or Superintendents; he shall make known by personal presentation, cor- 
respondence, and otherwise, to state and local associations and conferences, to 
churches and individuals, the object and claims of the Society and its component 
State Societies, and shall have charge and direction of the work of the Society 
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under the general supervision of the Board of Directors and its Executive Com- 
mittee. He shall present the minutes of the Executive Committee and all its 
transactions to the Board of Directors at each of its meetings; he shall prepare 
the yearly report of the Board of Directors for the Annual Meeting of the Soci- 
ety, and submit the same for adoption at a meeting of the Board or of its Execu- 
tive Committee, as the Board may direct prior to the said Annual Meeting. He 
shall be an honorary member of the Board of Directors and shall attend all its 
meetings except the executive sessions. 


ARTICLE XI. 
THE RECORDING SECRETARY. 


The Recording Secretary shall keep a record of all meetings and proceedings 
of the Society, and at each annual or other meeting of the Society shall make up a 
roll of persons entitled to vote at such meeting, as provided in Article VI. 


ARTICLE XII. 
THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS AND THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, 


1, The Board of Directors, subject only to the review and judgment of the 
Society at its Annual Meeting, shall have the management of all the property and 
business of the corporation, except as herein otherwise provided. This Board 
shall hold its Annual Meeting on the Tuesday after the third Sunday of January 
and in addition such specially called meetings as may be deemed necessary. All 
important questions of policy or all major questions of administration shall be 
reserved for decision at the Annual Meeting. After a due notice of the meeting 
has been sent in writing to each Director, fifteen shall constitute a quorum. No- 
tices of Directors’ meetings shall be given by the General Secretary, or in case of a 
vacancy in that office, by the President. At the Annual Meeting the Board shall 
determine the apportionment of home missionary funds among all the states, 
whether Constituent, Cooperating or Missionary, and other related matters, and 
pass upon any questions involving the comprehensive work of administration of 
the Society, including the election of official representatives, national and state. 
It shall assemble at the Annual Meeting, as far as possible, State Secretaries, 
Superintendents in Cooperating States and Missionary Districts and such other 
representatives of State Societies as may be by said Societies appointed, in order 
that the needs and opportunities in each of these states may be thoroughly pre- 
sented to the Board. 

Any and all property, real or personal, acquired by The Congregational Home 
Missionary Society, either by gift, devise or purchase, may be sold by the Board 
of Directors. 

2. The Board of Directors may prescribe suitable regulations for the affairs 
of the Executive Committee and may delegate to the Executive Committee, by 
vote, any of the powers given to the Board of Directors, including the power to 
sell or convey property, real or personal. The Executive Committee shall, for 
the time being, except as limited by the Board of Directors, have and exercise all 
the powers of the Board of Directors in the management of the business and 
affairs of the corporation, and it may authorize the seal of the corporation to be 
affixed to all such contracts, papers, and documents as may require it. The 
Executive Committee shall keep a record of its proceedings, which shall be at 
any time open to the inspection of any member of the Board of Directors, and 
shall annually present a detailed report of its doings, including the minutes of its 
meetings, to the Board of Directors. 
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ARTICLE XIII. 
THE NOMINATING COMMITTEE. 


The Nominating Committee shall at each Biennial Meeting present nominations 
for President, Vice-President, Recording Secretary, Auditor and members of the 
Board of Directors, in accordance with the provision of this Constitution and the 
action of the National Council relative to the common administration of this and 
other missionary societies. 


ARTICLE XIV. 
CONSTITUENT AND COOPERATING STATES. 


For the purpose of carrying on the work of the Society, the States, except those 
included in the missionary districts defined in Article XV1., shall be divided into 
i classes, which shall be called Constituent and Codperating States, respec- 
tively. 

1. A Constituent State shall be one which has organized and incorporated a 
Home Missionary Society of the kind described in Article II., which Society has 
determined with the approval of the Board of Directors of The Congregational 
Home Missionary Society to undertake self-support; has entered into an agree- 
ment with said Board similar to that adopted by other Constituent States relative 
to expenditures within the State and the proportion of its funds to be set aside for 
The Congregational Home Missionary Society; has agreed to codperate with all 
other Constituent States through the Board of Directors in furthering the work 
and enlarging the resources of The Congregational Home Missionary Society, 
and to send at the close of the fiscal year, April 1, a complete account of its 
receipts and expenditures for the preceding year to the Treasurer of The Con- 
gregational Home Missionary Society, that these may be incorporated in the 
Annual Report of the National Society. Any Constituent State whose State 
Society shall fail for three successive years to discharge its obligations to The 
Congregational Home Missionary Society, as defined by the Board of Directors, 
atet thereafter cease to be a Constituent State until restored by vote of the 

oard. 


2. A Co6perating State shall be one which, though unable to undertake self- 
support, is strong enough to raise a considerable proportion of the total sum 
required for home missionary work within its borders; has organized and incor- 
porated a State Home Missionary Society of the kind described in Article II. 
with the approval of the Board of Directors of The Congregational Home Mis- 
sionary Society, which State Society has entered into definite agreement with 
said Board as to the proportion of expenditures within the state to be raised by the 
state itself; has pledged its utmost endeavor in advancing the work, both 
in the state and in the nation, and whose application that such state should be 
entitled a Cooperating State has been approved by the Board of Directors of 
The Congregational Home Missionary Society. Any Codperating State whose 
State Society shall fail for three successive years to discharge its obligations to 
The Congregational Home Missionary Society, as defined by the Board of Direc- 
ae seal thereafter cease to be a Cooperating State until restored by vote of the 

oard. 


3. The Society will recognize as a Constituent State Society whatever organ- 
ization in a given state may have charge of the Congregational home mission 
work in that state, irrespective of name, subject to the provisions hereinbefore 
contained and to the approval of the Board of Directors. 


ARTICLE XV. 
AUXILIARY CITY MISSIONARY SOCIETIES. 


1. Any Congregational City Missionary Society or City Church Extension 
Society may be related to The Congregational Home Missionary Society through 
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ie State Society of the state in which such city is located, and in the following 
anner : 


(a)—Said City Society to become constituent to its State Society by enter- 
ing into an agreement with the State Society relative to the boundaries 
of its field and the apportionment of the receipts and expenditures 
within the bounds of the City Society’s field. 

(b)—This agreement as to the bounds and apportionments to be revised, as 
occasion may require, at a joint meeting of the executive bodies of the 
State and City Societies or committees of the same. 

(c)—The City Society to report fully to the State Society at times required 
by the State Society, and at least annually. 


2. The Congregational Home Missionary Society, through its general officers 
or through its state bodies, will hold itself in readiness to assist such related City 
Societies by counsel, secretarial codperation, and, under exceptional conditions 
and when the resources will permit, with funds. 


ARTICLE XVI. 
MISSIONARY DISTRICTS. 


All states and territories within which no State Home Missionary Society has 
been organized under conditions which the Board of Directors approves, and all 
such sections of the population, especially those speaking a foreign language, in 
which the State Societies agree that the Board of Directors and the officers of 
their National Society shall operate directly as a missionary agency, shall be 
known as Missionary Districts. In these districts the Board of Directors and its 
Executive Committee shall have power to appoint Superintendents, to employ 
missionaries, to establish churches; and on this work they shall report fully at 
the Annual Meeting of the Society. It shall be the constant aim of the Board 
of Directors, its Executive Committee, and its officers, so to promote the growth 
of Congregational churches in these Missionary Districts that in the case of the 
said state approved State Societies may be established, and in the case of said 
sections of the population individual churches may be brought into such a con- 
dition, especially through the adoption of the English language in their public 
worship and Sunday Schools, that they may be passed under the care of the 
Home Missionary Society in the states to which they severally belong. 


ARTICLE XVII. 
MEETINGS. 


This Society shall meet annually, and in years when the National Council 
holds regular sessions the Annual Meeting shall be held in connection with the 
National Council. This meeting shall be known as the Biennial Meeting. — In 
other years the Annual Meeting shall be held at such time and place in the United 
States as it shail appoint, or on failure of such appointment, as the Board of 
Director§ may, with due notice, appoint. Twenty voting members shall constitute 
a quorum. 

ARTICLE XVIII. 


AMENDMENTS. 


No alteration shall be made in this Constitution without a vote of two-thirds 
of the members present and voting at an Annual Meeting; nor unless the same 
shall have been proposed in writing at a previous Annual Meeting, or shall be 
recommended by the Board of Directors. 
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